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THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


IXTY-NINE years ago the in- 
habitants of Paris, always eager 
to witness anything novel, might 
have been seen repairing to the 
Champ de Mars—at that time a 
plain entirely separated by waste 
places from the French capital. 
The attraction consisted in a small 
wooden structure composed of rough 
planks, scarcely watertight, badly 
lighted, rude, and inconvenient for 
the purposes for which it was con- 
structed. The building contained 
a few industrial products exhibited 
by a hundred and ten Paris artisans; 
but the gathering now possesses 
great historical interest, for it was 
the first French Industrial Expo- 
sition, and the origin of those which 
have culminated in the form of in- 
ternational exhibitions, to the amaz- 
ing collection of industrial products 
now occupying the same Champ de 
Mars. 

But although the exhibition of 
1798 was of a very humble nature, 
it contained three objects of such 
great beauty and excellence, that 
wise as the world has become in 
art and science, the exhibition of 
1867 cannot produce their like. 
We allude to the Apollo Belvedere, 
the Venus de’ Medici, and the Lao- 
coon, which adorned it. General 
Buonaparte had just returned from 
his first brilliant Italian campaign, 
and laid its splendid war spoils at 
the feet of the Directory ; and Fran- 
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cois de Neufchiteau, who organised 
the exhibition, was, we are told, 
extremely careful that the above 
glorious works of art should be 
placed in the most conspicuous part 
of the building. 

But though this was the first 
French industrial exposition, it is 
proper to state that one had been 
organised the preceding year. At 
that period (the year V. of the Re- 
public) the three great government 
art manufactories (originated, or 
greatly developed, by the famous 
Colbert), viz., those of tapestry, 
carpets, and porcelain, had fallen 
into utter disorganisation, and the 
hands dependant on them were re- 
duced to a state of starvation. Under 
these circumstances, the Marquis 
d’Avise and his colleagues, autho- 
rised by the Directory, organised a 
grand collection of the products of 
the above industrial establishments 
for exhibition and for disposal by 
lottery. An extensive suite of un- 
occupied rooms in the Palace of St. 
Cloud was devoted to the display, 
and on the 18th Fructidor the ex- 
hibition was to have been opened 
to the public, when by one of those 
sudden strokes of republican power 
then so common, the opening of the 
exhibition was forbidden the day 
before it was appointed to take 
place, and the military commandant 
Augereau put in possession of the 
palace. What became of the collec- 
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tion is not stated, but it is very pro- 
bable that it was turned into money 
by the Directory. 

The exposition of 1798 having 
been successful, Buonaparte, now 
First Consul, ordered another to be 
held in 1801; andas the Champ de 
Mars was at a very inconvenient 
distance from Paris, it was held in 
the Louvre. It was greatly larger 
than the preceding one. Two hun- 
dred and twenty-nine exhibitors 
came forward, and the result was so 
satisfactory, that another exhibition 
was held in the same place in the 
following year. Everything was 
done by ‘Buonaparte, aided by 
Monge, Berthollet, Chaptal, and De 
Prony, toatimulate French industry. 
There were five hundred and sixty- 
nine exhibitors, and Buonaparte 
opened the exposition in person. It 
was visited by Fox, who was 
honoured by having the First 
Consul as cicerone. ‘ What,’ said 
the latter to the statesman, ‘ strikes 
you as most worthy of admiration 
here?’ ‘Well,’ replied Fox, who ap- 
parently had a keener appreciation 
forthe witi/e than the dulce of an indus- 
trial exhibition, ‘ [have seen nothing 
more remarkable than those knives 
made in Auvergne, at six liards 
each, As for the majority of other 
objects, they are more calculated to 
serve the purposes of luxury than 
utility, and cannot be of real use to 
true French citizens 
public.’ 


of your re- 
What would the illustrious 
statesman say, could he see the mul- 


titude of objects ministering to 
luxury in the Paris Exhibition of 
this year? It must be admitted 
that he took a sensible view of in- 


dustrial exhibitions, for it is one of 


the special objects of these insti- 
tutions to render mechanical science 
useful to man. 

The fourth and last exposition 
under the Empire opened in 1806, 
and the exhibitors were so nume- 
rous—amounting to 1,422—that a 
spacious timber building was erected 
for their accommodation on the es- 
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planade of the Hotel des Invalides, 
The structure does not seem to have 
been at all worthy of record, but 
many of the contents were remark- 
able. The famous printed muslins 
of Alsace then first appeared, and 
the iron and steel manufactures ex. 
hibited were excellent. The fifth 
and sixth exhibitions were held in 
1819 and 1823 in the Louvre, under 
the patronage of Louis XVIIL., when 
the exhibitors numbered respec. 
tively 1,662 and 1,642. The seventh, 
held also in the Louvre in 1827, was 
under the patronage of Charles X., 
and was supported by 1,695 ex. 
hibitors. The most striking feature 
of this exhibition was the visible 
impress made by the introduction, 
since the peace of 1815, of our own 
peculiar creation, the steam-engine, 
on the growth and improvement of 
the textile products of France, and 
on their price, which was consider- 
ably lessened. 

The eighth exhibition was held 
in 1834, under the patronage of 
Louis Philippe, in the Place de la 
Concorde, on which occasion 2,477 
persons came forward as exhibitors. 
The ninth and tenth, also under 
Louis Philippe, were held in a tem- 
porary wooden structure in the 
Champs Elys¢ées, the number of ex- 
hibitors being 3,281 and 3,960. The 
eleventh exhibition was held in 
1849, also in the Champs Elysées, 
when, notwithstanding the de- 
pressed state of trade in France, 
and the existence of a republic, the 
number of exhibitors had increased 
to 4,494. This exhibition term- 
nates the list of purely national 
exhibitions in France, our great 
International Exhibition of 1851 
having given a new impetus to these 
undertakings, and to a great ex- 
tent changed their character. 

It is worthy of remark that the 
continually increasing interest taken 
in these exhibitions rendered it ex- 
pedient to lengthen the time of their 

remaining open. The first exhibi- 
tion in the Champ de Mars in 1798 
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was open three days only; the sixth 
in 1823 nine weeks, and those that 
followed, to 1849 inclusive, remained 
open for the same period. Prizes 
awarded by jurors were given as 
early as 1798, when, out of 110 
exhibitors, 23 were rewarded. 

With regard to International Ex- 
hibitions, which may now be con- 
sidered as established institutions, 
though temporary in character, it 
is a grave question whether the 
rivalry of nations, pleasant as this 
is when it assumes the feature of 
vying with each other in the indus- 
trial arts, may not, by making these 
international exhibitions too vast, 
prove their enemy instead of friend. 
It is premature to speculate on the 
result of the great gathering in the 
Champ de Mars, but we may safely 
assume that unless the undertaking 
prove financially successful, we 
shall never see another International 
Exhibition on sucha gigantic scale. 
Nor should this be a matter of re- 
gret, for there can be no doubt that 
however much the visitor may be 
impressed by the enormous extent 
of the present exhibition, and the 
multitude of objects exhibited, the 
effect is not generally beneficial, 
bewilderment and fatigue being the 
result of his wanderings through 
interminable concentric zones, a 
whole curriculum though they be 
of education. The strongest head 
gives way under observational sti- 
mulus continued for several hours, 
and the rapid flitting of numberless 
objects before the eyes tends greatly 
to obliterate the clear image of any 
one, be it ever so interesting. 

There are, indeed, few events in 
the life of the remarkable man who 
reigns over France, more wonderful 
than the International Exhibition 
of this year, which has turned the 
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Champ de Mars into a vast indus- 
trial mart, and a reunion of nations. 
When it was decided that an Inter- 
national Exhibition should be held 
this year, two leading features were 
insisted upon: the one, that it 
should be larger than its predeces- 
sors; the other, that it should have 
an essentially special character, by 
presenting to visitors all the condi- 
tions of human life that could 
possibly be brought under view. 
Thus, it became evident that the 
Palais de Industrie, within which 
the Exhibition of 1855 was held, 
would be entirely unsuitable for the 
purposes in view, and that where 
square yards previously sufficed, 
square acres would now be neces- 
sary. Accordingly it was resolved 
to apply the Champ de Mars to this 
purpose, and it must be conceded 
that it would have been difficult, if 
not impossible, to have found a 
more advantageous site than this.! 
It contains no less than 6,750,c0o 
square feet, while the areas of the 
Exhibitions of 1851, 1855, and 
1862, with their annexes, were re- 
spectively 800,000, 1,866,000, and 
1,291,800 square feet. The Champ 
de Mars gave ample space for carry- 
ing out the designs of the Exhibi- 
tion, ambitious as these were, and 
though the proposed undertaking 
was of a very formidable character, 
the determination and energy that 
have turned the Buttes de Chan- 
mont into a little Switzerland, were 
not likely to be foiled by the work 
to be done in the Champ de Mars. 
That vast area has been the scene 
of more than one triumph of manual 
labour. To prepare it for the ‘grande 
féte de fédération,’ celebrated on 
the 14th July 1790, the labour of 
12,000 workmen was supplemented 
by that of 60,000 Parisians of both 


' The Champ de Mars, or Champ de Mai, was the name given to the great gatherings 
of Frankish warriors from the time of the conquest of the Gauls. 
held in May, and were of three kinds: military reviews, or meetings of solemn import, 
when freemen rendered homage to the supreme chief of the Franks, and presented their 
annual tribute; and assemblages of warriors conveked by the chief for some projected 
expedition, or of prelates whom he wished to consult on affairs of state. 


They were generally 
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sexes and of all classes, who worked 
without intermission to the chant- 
ing of ‘ Ca ira,’ until the neces- 
sary earthworks were made. Just 
where the pavilion in the charming 
central garden of the Exhibition 
stands, rose an imposing altar blaz- 
ing with ecclesiastical pomp. Three 
hundred and forty bishops and 
priests gathered round it, arrayed 
in gorgeous vestments, and assisted 
at the mass, which was celebrated 
by the Bishop of Autun, afterwards 
Prince Talleyrand. When the last 
word of the blessing had died away, 
Lafayette advanced to the throne 
on which Louis XVI. was seated, 
and received from the king a paper 
containing the form of the Civic 
Oath. The monarch repeated the 
words, which were echoed by the 
surrounding multitude, who, fired 
by enthusiasm, repeatedly shouted, 
‘We swear—we swear,’ until the 
strains of the ‘Te Deum’ and the 
clash of numerous military bands 
drowned their voices. Never, per- 
haps, was popular enthusiasm more 
sincere or more intense than at that 
moment, for the king was the god 
of the people, and the Bastille was 
in ruins. But the joy was most 
evanescent. A deluge of blood soon 
washed out all trace of this magni- 
ficent fete, and within one year, the 
petition of the Jacobins demanding 
the king’s deposition was laid on 
the same altar on which the oath 
of the Federation had been placed. 
A little later and the’ same altar, 
now called the altar of the country, 
was surrounded by the chiefs of the 
revolution, presided over by Robes- 
pierre, on the occasion of .the cele- 
bration of the féte dedicated to the 
Supreme God. Here, holding in 
his hand flowers 
corn, Robespierre swore to defend 
the altar and the Republic, and 
when a similar oath had been taken 
by the leaders of the great revolu- 
tion, the surrounding multitude 
sang Chenier’s magnificent hymn to 


L’Rire Supréme. 
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Here, too, on the 5th December 
1804, after many shiftings of the 
scenes of the revolutionary drama, 
gathered the population of Paris 
and the representatives of many 
nations, who had come to behold 
the wonderful Corsican whose fame 
filled the world. The mighty con. 
queror on this occasion was seated 
on the same spot which Louis XVI. 
had occupied. From the steps of a 
gorgeous throne, after having re- 
viewed his troops, he distributed 
the eagles which they swore to de- 
fend. Here, too, eagles were again 
distributed to the Prench army on 
the proclamation of the second em- 
pire by Napoleon III. The history 
of the Champ de Mars is indeed 
greatly associated with that of 


France, and walking over its area, 
now covered with industrial pro- 
ducts, we may exclaim— 


Stop, for thy tread is on an empire’s dust! 


for it has seen the fall as well as 
the rise of an Empire. 
gut fully as great as the works in 

the Champ de Mars have been those 
carried on at the Trocadero, which 
has been converted from a wilder- 
ness of stones and tottering houses, 
to the park-like locality we now see, 
intersected by a gigantic flight of 
easy steps, leading from the Pont 
Jena to the summit. These works 
were effected with the view of erect- 
ing a building for the Exhibition 
on their site, ‘but independently of 
the limited extent of the Trocadero 
—less than half that of the Champ 
de Mars—the nature of the ground, 
which is a continuous slope, was a 
fatal objection to the carrying out 
of this plan. ; 

Under these circumstances it only 
now remained to construct a suit- 
able building for the Exhibition, 
and as those erected in 1855 and in 
1862 did not appear to the Imperi ial 
Commission to satisfy the require- 
ments of an International Exhibi- 
tion, it was resolved to depart from 
their design, and erect a structure 
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of an entirely different character. 
It cannot but be gratifying to us 
that, however strongly the Imperial 
Commission may insist on the origi- 
nality of the design of this Exhibi- 
tion building, there is no doubt that 
long before they published it Messrs. 
G. Maw and E. J. Payne communi- 
cated a plan to the French Emperor 
similar to that carried out in the 
Champ de Mars. This occurred in 
March 1861, and their design was 
also published in the Builder, copies 
of which journal were forwarded to 
various persons in France, known 
to be engaged in designing a build- 
ing for the approaching exhibition. 

The design is doubtless so well 
known to our readers that it is un- 
necessary to describe it at length. 
Briefly it may be said to consist of 
a vast ellipse, or rather of two semi- 
circles connected by a straight. line 
at each side about two thirds of 
the radius in length, divided into 
concentric belts or zones, each of 
which is, in theory, appropriated to 
specific ‘productions of industry ; 
the less developed zones, or those 
nearest the centre of the ellipse, 
being reserved for products re- 
quiring but little space compared 
to those devoted to raw products 
and to machinery, which occupy 
the two respective zones most dis- 
tant from the centre. Thus by 
following any particular zone simi- 
lar products, exhibited by various 
nations, are seen; but by crossing 
the zones, we come upon the various 
products of the same nation, the 
area given to countries being in the 
form of a segment of the ellipse. 
In homely phraseology, the great 
Paris Exhibition building is like an 
oval pie-dish, which the nations of 
the world have been invited to fill, 
each occupying a slice without 
prejudice to its neighbours. How 
the great international pie-dish is 
filled, the following figures will 
show. The areas are square métres 
taken from the official returns. 


France, 61,314; United Kingdom, 
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21,653; Prussia, 7,880; Southern 
Germany, 7,879; Austria, 7,879; 
Belgium, 6,881; Italy, 3,249; United 
States, 2 867 ; : Russia, 2,823; Swit- 
zerland, 2,691 ; Holland, 1,897 ; 
Norway and Sweden, 1,823; Brazil 
and South America, 1,808; Spain, 
1,664; Ottoman Empire, 1,426; 

China, Japan and Siam, 792; Egypt, 
396; Persia, Morocco and Tunis, 
1,743; Papal States, 554. The 
distribution of the objects exhibited 
in the zones, commencing with that 
nearest the central garden, is as 
follows: 1, archeological and me- 
dizeval collections ; 2, statues, pic- 
tures, and drawings; 3, materials 
and products of the liberal arts; 4, 
furniture; 5, cotton, silk, woollen, 
cloths, leather, furs, skins, and 
articles of clothing; 6, raw pro- 
ducts; 7, machinery. The number 
of exhibitors inserted in the cata- 
logues is 42,217. This, of course, 
cannot be considered as precisely 
accurate, but is probably not far 
from the truth, as while some 
individuals and firms entered in the 
catalogues do not exhibit, there are 
exhibitors who do not appear in 
these documents. The above num- 
ber exceeds the exhibitors of 1862 
by 13,564. 

With the view of attracting ex- 
hibitors, the Imperial Commissioners 
announced that a sum of 800,coofr. 
(32,000/.) would be awarded in 
prizes among the 95 classes compos- 
ing the Exhibition. It was originally 
determined that these should take 
the form of 100 gold medals, 1,000 
silver, and 3,000 bronze, to which 
were to be added 5,000 certificates 
of honourable mention. The medals, 
however, were found to be by no 
means sufficiently numerous for an 
exhibition supported by no less than 
42,000 competitors, and of the 
splendid nature of that in the 
Champ de Mars. Accordingly it 
was ultimately decided that there 
should be goo gold medals, 3,000 
of silver, and 4,000 of bronze: the 
certificates not being increased. 
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This addition to the number of me- 
dals rendered it necessary to alter 
the value of those in gold. Those 
which were originally to be worth 
401. each are now worth only tol. 
The new arrangement caused gene- 
ral satisfaction, though it entailed 
great additional labour on the juries. 
Irrespective of the foregoing re- 
wards, a limited number of grand 
prizes have been awarded by the 
superior council of the Exhibition 
Jury, for extraordinary inventions 
and excellence of construction. 

As was to be expected, great 
difference of opinion previ ails re- 
specting the organisation of the 
Exhibition building, some persons 
considering the zones admirably 
adapted for exhibition purposes, 
while others condemn the arrange- 
ment as being inconvenient and 
extremely bewildering. To those 
unblessed with the so-called organ of 
locality, the vast interior with its 
innumerable courts is doubtless 
extremely perplexing ; and we pre- 
sume it is with the view of assisting 
such persons, that plans of the 
building have been prepared, by 
means of which and a magnetic 
compass you are enabled to find 
your way through it. 

A pretty intimate acquaintance 
with the Exhibition, arising from 
long official connection with it, 
leads us to side with those who 
approve the internal arrangements. 
That the building possesses any 
claim to beauty cannot for a mo- 
ment be maintained, but that it ful- 
fils its purpose is undeniable. The 
mere flaneur and crowds who ‘ spec- 
tatum veniunt, veniunt spectentur 
ut ipse,’ and who see no higher 
objects in exhibitions than exhibit- 
ing themselves and criticising the 
toilettes of visitors, are of course 
loud in their complaints against the 
frightful ‘gasometer,’ but the fact 
that, in the absence of a promenade 
such as that which existed in the 
Exhibition of 1862, you are driven 
to study the objects exhibited, 
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a rather favourable feature than 
otherwise. There is certainly no 
inducement to lounge indolently 
through the building, and you are 
thus forced, so to speak, to examine 
the objects around you. The Im- 
perial Commission have, it must be 
granted, arranged their Exhibition 
on highly philosophical principles, 

in which small account is taken of 
social tendencies. With a little or- 
ganisation, the picture galleries 
might have been made not only 
highly popular, but also the lounge 
of the Exhibition. We are, as a 
rule, most of all interested in our 
kind, and in representations of our 
kind. Had the zone devoted to 
pictures been made wider than it 
is, provided with carpets and com- 
fortable seats, it would have been 
the most frequented in the Exhibi- 
tion. Not that it is deserted. By 
no means, but people go there as a 
matter of duty to see ‘the pictures, 
and not to enjoy themselves, as 


they would do if their social com- 
thought of. 


fort had been more 
The great pleasure of being able 
to sit down before a grand or lovely 
picture is denied to the visitor. 
There are no chairs in the picture 
galleries. This want is of course 
easily explained by the circum- 
stance that the Imperial Commis- 
sion, having conceded to M. Ber- 
nard the privilege of supplying 
chairs in the Champ de Mars, 
cannot interfere with him. M. 
Bernard has undertaken to pay the 
Commission six francs for every 
chair he brings into the Exhibition, 
and he has to reimburse himself 
by collecting sous from everybody 
who sits down. But as it would 
be difficult to levy this toll in the 
picture galleries, he has determined 
that they shall be chairless. Thus 
visitors, when tired, are obliged to 
seek the central garden, where the 
chair-tax can be easily collected. 
This chair monopoly is indeed one 
of the greatest nuisances in the 
Paris Exhibition, and how strictly 
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it is exercised has lately been seen, 
M. Bernard having been successful 
in a legal appeal, obliging the re- 
staurateurs around the building not 
to place chairs inviting passers by 
to sit down. 

Within the Exhibition there is 
indeed little or no rest for the sole 
of your foot, and the custom of 
deluging the Beton floor, consisting 
of a concrete of sand and lime, with 
water, which rests in treacherous 
pools, has the effect of keeping you 
as policemen say, ‘ moving,’ to 
avoid being splashed. This whole- 
sale watering may be successful in 
laying the dust, but it is certainly 
far from pleasant to the visitors, 
and especially to ladies with a deli- 
cate chaussure. 

Although the immediate result of 
the first visit to the Exhibition will 
probably be to bewilder and perplex 
you, by judicious action its appa- 
rent confusion will disappear, and 
its contents, unless sorely time- 
pressed, may be seen and studied 
with ease and advantage. The 


French official catalogues, unhap- 
pily, fulfil their object very imper- 


fectly. Inconveniently cumbrous, 
they teem with errors, especially in 
the British department, names of 
places and exhibitors being fre- 
quently printed in such a manner 
as to be scarcely recognisable. The 
English catalogue of the British 
section is free from these errors; 
but being printed in four languages 
—English, French, German, and 
Italian—is far too bulky to be car- 
ried in the hand. Thus the visitor 
is left very much to his own re- 
sources, and is obliged to gather 
information respecting the nature 
of the objects exhibited as he best 
can. A famous Greek philosopher, 
it may be remembered, said life 
was like the Olympian games, where 
some came to obtain honour by 
joining and triumphing in the con- 
test, many more to make money 
out of the requirements of the un- 
usual assemblage, but the happiest 
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of all were those who had no other 
interest but as lookers on. These, 
however, have their rights, and it 
is, he maintained, for the advan- 
tage of all that they should see to 
advantage. How greatly, plainly 
written descriptions of the objects 
exhibited would aid in the right 
understanding of them need hardly 
be insisted upon. If this good ser- 
vice were rendered by exhibitors 
generally, the labour to each would 
be but slight, while the benefit con- 
ferred on visitors would be very 
great. The South Kensington Mu- 
seum sets an excellent example in 
this respect. It is quite refreshing 
to come on the well exhibited and | 
lucidly described objects exhibited 
by this institution, after the diffi- 
cult and often vain attempts to 
decipher the scrawls attached to 
some of the art treasures in the 
gallery devoted to their exhibi- 
tion. Besides a clear description 
of the objects exhibited, political 
economists maintain that the prices 
of the articles exhibited should be 
given. Our experience of ex- 
hibitions does not enable us to 
endorse this. When prices are 
given, they cannot be implicitly re- 
lied upon, it being frequently the 
habit to attach a lower price to the 
article than it can be purchased 
for. Instances of this deception have 
come under our cognisance, and 
they are unfortunately so numerous 
as to destroy confidence in this 
financial information. 

Although the smallest, the zone 
next to the central garden will 
probably be regarded as the most 
interesting by many visitors. This 
is devoted to a wonderful collection 
of art treasures derived from the 
public and private museums of 
Europe. Such a variety of artistie 
objects have never before been 
brought together, and we may 
even pardon the antiquary who 
having resolved on spending a 
month in the Exhibition devoted 
all the time to the contents of this 
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art gallery. Among the objects 
are very remarkable collections of 
articles discovered in connection 
with the ancient Swiss lake dwell- 
which should not be over- 
looked by the visitor. 

Passing into the next division, 
which is devoted to pictures, a 
rich treat is provided for us. France 
takes the lead, the locality of the 
Exhibition enabling her to exhibit 
largely and well. It is to be 
regretted that modern French 
painters are so much in love with 
the nude figure, or rather with the 
figure of woman painted with what 
seems to us studied indelicacy. The 
condition of perfect nakedness, if 
rightly treated, is a fit subject for 
the purest and highest art; but 
partial dressing suggests the idea 
that the figure is undressed, and 
that the woman, like Eve after her 
fall, knows that she is naked. To 
make the nude look more naked, 
the art is to surround it with 
clothed paris. rench painters are 
indeed far prone to prostitute 
the human figure to sensuality. Look 
at Gérome’s picture of Phryne. The 
figure of the latter is not in itself 
unpleasant, though the limbs are 
faulty, but viewed in connection 
with the old men surrounding her 
leering lecherously at the frail 
beauty, the picture is repulsive. 
It is true that French painters 
paint, 


ings, 


too 


like those of other nations, 
for the national taste, which may 


be said to thirst after the nude 
figure. In that wonderful cantata 
in honour of the Exhibition which 
gained the prize, Prometheus is 
described walking up to the great 
gate of the Exhibition in a state of 
absolute nudity, and if a French 
painter wishes to paint a picture of 
woman that will sell he must repre- 
sent her naked, and in a position 
calculated to give birth to sensual 
thoughts. Take the pictures of 
Cabanel, who is unquestionably the 
greatest living painter of the nude. 
His Venuses are admirably drawn, 
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butthey are painfully lascivious; and 
the same may be said of his nymphs, 
who are generally represented in the 
arms of satyrs. Happily, however, 
there are hundreds of pictures in 
the French gallery which can only 
elicit favourable criticism. Belgium, 
Bavaria, Norway and Sw eden, Hol. 
land, and Switzerland, all contribute 
admirable examples of their schools 
of painting, but Italy, which might 
have made a very creditable show, 
holds but a poor place. The United 
States exhibits a few good land. 
scapes, those by Mr. Church being 
among the best. If England does 
not shine in this art contest, it is 
assuredly more due to the circum- 
stance that she is very indifferently 
represented than to shortcomings 
on the part of her painters. It is 
no vain boast to say that in land- 
scape painting she is far ahead of 
France, notwithstanding the deci- 
sion of the jury, who have not 
honoured «a single English land- 
scape painter with a gold medal. 
Possessors of fine pictures may well 
be pardoned for not lending them 
for exhibition in a foreign country, 
particularly when in addition to 
the risk incurred by transit, they 
have to undergo that of being poked 
by umbrellas and sticks, which, 
strange to say, are allowed to re- 
main in the hands of their owners 
while visiting the Exhibition. 
Sculpture is very indifferently re- 
presented. Italy, from which much 
might be reasonably expected in 
this branch of art, does not by any 
means do justice to herself, the 
studios of Rome and Florence 
having contributed very few objects 
worthy the high reputation of many 
of the eminent artists in those cities. 
Vela’s ‘ Last Days of the First Na- 
poleon,’ and Dupré’s ‘Cain,’ are 
among the best statues exhibited 
by Italy. The former is surrounded 
by crowds throughout the day, who 
gaze with evident admiration at the 
artist’s endeavour to represent this 
magnificent Cesar of his time, sub- 
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lime in patient soul agony. If Italy 
does not shine as we might expect 
in her own old world of beauty, she 
is not devoid of ambition. Etty’s 
reproachful remark that he was 
unable to procure a box of colours 
in the city of Titian no longer 
applies to that fair city in the sea, 
now happily Italian once more. Art 
is alive again in Venice, as it is in 
many other cities and towns in 
Italy. Though but very slightly 
assisted by government, that coun- 
try has sent upwards of two hun- 
dred groups of sculpture to the 
Paris Exhibition, while the United 
Kingdom only contributes twenty. 
Be: wing in mind the wealth of 
subjects adapted for sculpture, it is 
distressing to see popular ideas 
repeated with vexatious iteration. 
Modern Italian sculptors seem to 
think that the world can never have 
a sufficient number of Psyches and 
Cupids, Daphnes and Am: aryllises, 
Silvias at the fountain, and similar 
subjects. It is a relief to turn from 
these meretricious phantasies to 


such a work as Galetti’s ‘ Spring,’ 


a child with a lapful of roses and 
other flowers, the earliest bloom of 
life gathering in the sweetest bloom 
of nature. 

The contributions of France to 
the Sculpture Gallery is large, but 
inferior to that of Italy. Prussia 
exhibits a few good groups. Aus- 
tria, which has never manifested 
any great design or excellence in 
sculpture, principally exhibits busts 
and medallions, and Bavaria makes 
such a sorry figure in this depart- 
ment of art that she would have 
been wiser not to have exhibited at 
all. Portugal is poverty itself in 
this class, and Greece, if possible, 
worse. Denmark and Sweden con- 
tribute groups which maintain their 
high reputation. Under the head 
of. sculpture may be mentioned the 
small groups in baked clay by C. 
Harze, of Brussels. They are ad- 
mirably executed, and combine the 
highest artistic excellence with ex- 
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traordinary life-like accuracy. Each 
detail is worked out most minutely, 
and with the most graceful ease. 
Nothing has ever been produced 
more life-like on so small a scale in 
the same material. There are eight 
groups, every of which will 
bear the closest examination. That 
representing the famous sword 
scene from the Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme is marvellous, the action 
of the figures, the expression of 
their faces, the texture of their 
dresses, the apartments and the 
furniture, being all rendered with 
wonderful vivacity, delicacy, and 
truth. 

Photography is represented by 
an immense variety of objects, con- 
tributed by various countries. The 
best specimens are exhibited by 
France. Those from Berlin, taken 
by Voigtiander’s admirable lenses, 
are excellent specimens of this art. 

France exhibits a very remarkable 
series of architectural drawings of 
celebrated public buildings in Eu- 
rope. They are on a very large 
scale, showing all dets ils with gret vat 
precision. Their valne in an “edu- 
vational point of view can hardly be 
exaggerated. 

Passing into the adjoining zone, 
devoted to the ‘ Arts Libéraux,’ we 
find a multiplicity of interesting 
objects. Here are innumerable 
courts filled with exquisite glass, 
porelain, china, metal-work, carpets, 
tapestry, philosophical, musical, and 
surgical instruments, paper, sta- 
tionery, and drawing materials, 
books, specimens of - typography ; 
maps, and a vast variety of appara- 
tus for teaching science. 

In glass it is very satisfactory to 
be able to record that England 
maintains her superiority. This is 
in a great measure due to the 
quality of the fuel used, and to 
the materials employed being 
nerally superior to those on the 
Continent. The first enables the 
manufacturer to use a greater pro- 
portion of silica in his glass, thereby 
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producing a closer and stronger 
texture of body, preventing what is 
technically known as ‘sweating’ in 
plate-glass ; and by the second the 
greater purity and brilliancy of co- 
lour in flint-glass is obtained. The 
engraved glass in the English de- 
partment is also extremely beauti- 
ful, and equal, if not superior, to 
any specimens of the kind exhibited 
by continental nations. Two jugs, 
exhibited by J. Dobson, of London, 
are the gems in this speciality of 
art manufacture. The designs on 
them are of exquisite beauty, and 
are executed with a completeness 
of detail, and a fineness, steadiness, 
and sharpness of line quite unsur- 
passed by any glass engraving in 
the Exhibition. These beautiful 
jugs have been secured for the 
Kensington Museum. 

The glass for optical purposes 
made by Messrs. Chance, of Bir- 
mingham, cannot be surpassed for 
homogeneity. The celebrated plate- 
glass manufactory of St. Gobain 
continues to be pre-eminent for 
exhibiting sheets of enormous size 
and of great transparency. This 
company, many years ago, secured 
the services of the eminent chemist 
Gay-Lussac, and his son succeeded 
him as chemical director of the 
establishment. The result of this 
employment of high scientific talent 
has been an extraordinary improve- 
ment in the manufacture of the 
glass, and permanent commercial 
success. 

Under the heads of earthenware, 
porcelain, and china, a bewildering 
variety of specimens may be seen in 
the Paris Exhibition. Sévres, with 
the government purse at command, 
and a whole college of artists, stands 
still at the head of its special manu- 
facture. No private firm can com- 
pete with it. For variety of work- 
manship, for originality of design, 
for extensive reach of art, for am- 
bition of project, and for vastness of 
resources, Sévres is quite unrivalled. 
The large court appropriated to the 
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exhibition of articles from this im- 
perial manufactory is filled with ex- 
quisitely beautiful specimens. But 
if Sévres beats us in its peculiar 
manufacture of hard porcelain, our 
soft porcelain, or earthenware, can- 
not be excelled. The productions of 
the Messrs. Wedgwoods fully main- 
tain the great renown of this old 
house, and those of Copeland and 
Minton leave nothing to be desired. 
As a proof of the estimation in 
which our ceramic manufactures are 
held in France, it may be stated 
that Messrs. Copeland have lately 
supplied 30,000 tiles for the domes 
of the Imperial Library in Paris. 
The imitations of Palissy, Henri 
Deux, Della Robbia, Maiolica, and 
Dutch delph are as numerous as 
they are excellent, evincing great 
ingenuity on the part of the manu- 
facturers of these quaint descrip- 
tions of Faience. M. Avisseau, of 
Tours, has succeeded in producing 
Palissy ware, in which pike, eels, 
and snakes, which unpleasantly ap- 
pear to crawl in dishes, are repre- 
sented with a fidelity to nature un- 
attained by Palissy himself. Messrs. 
Collinot and Co., after many tenta- 
tive processes, are enabled to manu- 
facture glazed tiles and ornaments 
of a novel description for building 
purposes, of great beauty. The 
figuring and colours, imitations for 
the most part of oriental designs, 
are admirable. Messrs. Collinot 
undertake to decorate buildings 
within and without by means of 
these ceramic productions. 

Among novelties in this depart- 
ment, the terra-cotta used in the 
new buildings at the South Ken- 
sington Museum deserve notice. A 
large specimen of this material, in 
the form of an ornamental facade, 
with columns, balustrades, &c., may 
be seen in the Paris Exhibition. 
The details may be open to criticism, 
but in London, where our simulated 
fronts of painted stucco are a dis- 
grace to us, it is probable that 
terra-cotta, which is nothing more 
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than the body of earthenware 
without the glaze, may be used 
with great success. ‘The general 
effect is certainly pleasing, and it 
is said not to be affected by the 
weather. 

There are many excellent speci- 
mens of enamelling, in imitation of 
the ancient Limoges. Those by M. 
C. Lepec, of Paris, are by far the 
best. This artist has succeeded in 
producing enamels, nearly if not 
quite rivalling the Limoges in bril- 
liancy of colour. ‘There is also 
great excellence in the character of 
the designs, and in the method of 
their application. M. Lepec has 
very deservedly been awarded a 
gold medal. 

The magnificent productions of 
the Gobelin looms maintain their 
unrivalled excellence. There is a 
representation of Guido’s Aurora in 
the Sevres court, of the same size 
as the original, which has certainly 
never been surpassed by anything 
turned out of that imperial esta- 
blishment. ‘The specimens of Au- 


busson tapestry are also extremely 
beautiful. 

Though not calculated to arrest 
the attention of the majority of 


the visitors to the Paris Exhi- 
bition, the philosophical instru- 
ments take high rank among the 
vast variety of objects exhibited in 
the Champ de Mars; for it is by 
these aids to science that nature 
has revealed some of her most im- 
portant secrets to man. There are 
four hundred and ninety exhibitors 
in this class. In 1862 the number 
was three hundred and fifty-one. 
The countries of some of the exhi- 
bitors testify how philosophical 
science is spreading throughout the 
globe. Thus, we find exhibitors of 
these instruments from Siam, Loo- 
Choo, Brazil, Tunis, and Uruguay ; 
not, it is true, contributing any 
very remarkable philosophical in- 
struments, but still objects which 
show that the torch of science has 
been lighted in those countries, and 
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a spirit of philosophical investiga- 
tion awakened. 

The lapse of time between the 
exhibition of 1862 and the present 
one is too short to warrant us in 
expecting any great novelties in 
philosophical instruments: nor are 
there. Among the newest inven- 
tions is avery ingenious pantagraph, 
contrived by M. Gavard, for en- 
graving several designs simulta- 
neously on copper cylinders. The 
inventor hopes to introduce the 
machine in the calico-printing trade. 

Avery remarkable self-registering 
meteorological apparatus is exhi- 
bited in this department. It has 
been constructed by Padre Secchi, 
director of the observatory in the 
Collegio Romano. The apparatus 
registers atmospheric pressure, wet 
and dry thermometer, humidity, 
force and direction of the wind, and 
rainfall, with very great precision. 
Padre Secchi has been awarded a 
gold medal for this very useful in- 
strument. 

Though contributors from the 
United Kingdom to this interesting 
class are extremely limited, it is 
very gratifying that our telescopes 
and microscopes surpass those ex- 
hibited by any other country. Trials 
were made by the jurors of various 
instruments, and for power, clear- 
ness of definition, and superior 
mounting, no telescopes or micro- 
scopes were found to equal those 
exhibited by Dallmeyer, Ross, and 
Beck. 

Some of the results of the various 
attempts to utilise electro-magnet- 
ism are exhibited, but these take the 
form of being auxiliary to manufac- 
turing processes rather thanas direct 
motive forces. Electro-magnetism 
is now applied to sugar refining. 
One of Mr. Wilde’s powerful electro- 
magnetic machines has been lately 
set up in a sugar refinery in White- 
chapel for this purpose. Electro- 
magnetism is now also employed for 
smelting iron. A fixed electro- 
magnetic machine is placed opposite 
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an opening in the side of the fur- 
nace containing the metal to be 
smelted, and a current of magnetism 
is directed into the molten metal. 
The effect on the iron is very re- 
markable, rendering it extremely 
tough and hard. The process is 
said to be carried on with great 
success at one of the most impor- 
tant ironworks in Sheffield. 

Attached to the class of philoso- 
phical instruments are numerous 
collections of apparatus for teaching 
physical science, and admirable 
anatomical preparations of man and 
other animals. Among the latter 
is a very remarkable exhibition by 
Dr. Brunetti of Padua, who, by a 
peculiar process, is enabled to pre- 
serve human and other bodies with- 
out altering their form or destroy- 
ing their tissues. Among the speci- 
mens is the bust of an Italian girl, 
who having ‘loved not wisely, but 
too well,’ committed suicide by 
drowning. The body was recovered 
and given to Dr. Brunetti, who, in 
the course of thirty-six hours, pre- 
served it in such a manner that the 
features are scarcely altered. With 
questionable taste he has introduced 
several snakes in the act of biting 
the flesh in the parts torn by the 
instruments used to recover the 
body from the water; and to make 
the exhibition more impressive he 
calls it Le Swicide punt. Dr. Brunetti 
has been awarded a prize by the 
Superior Council of the Exhibition 
Jury. 

To sum up the general results of 
an examination of the philosophical 
instruments and apparatus for 
teaching science, it may be stated, 
that though few novelties are to be 
found, great mechanical excellence 
prevails; and by the more general 
use of machinery and bronze alumi- 
num, admirably made instruments 
may now be purchased for one half 
of the price which they realised a 
few years ago. 

In horology Great Britain fully 
maintains her pre-eminence with 
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respect to instruments of the high. 
est order of excellence. The astro- 
nomical regulators, marine and 
pocket chronometers, exhibited by 
our eminent makers are superior 
to those of other nations. As re- 
gards ordinary watches, those made 
in Switzerland and France are fully 
as good as ours, and possess the 
advantage of being cheaper. France 
is making great efforts to create a 
large watch-making trade at Be- 
sancon, in rivalry to that at Geneva. 
With this view, hundreds of Swiss 
watch-makers have been induced by 
the offer of high wages to remove 
from their native valleys to the 
above town. According to official 
returns, the value of the watches 
and watch movements manufac- 
tured annually at Besancon amounts 
to 10,000,000 francs. Geneva, as 
usual, exhibits several curiosities 
in watches; but the smallest watch 
is exhibited in the Paris depart- 
ment. It is set in the handle of 2 
gold pencil-case, and is an exquisite 
piece of workmanship. Some 
curious spherical watches are also 
exhibited in the Russian court, 
made to be worn as lockets, but the 
movements are Swiss. 

The adjoining outward zone is 
partitioned into a great number of 
courts, filled for the most part with 
furniture, carpets, rugs, and every 
variety of decorative upholstery. 

The visitor who desires to study 
the exhibition with reference to the 
influence of art on manufactures 
should commence his studies in 
these courts. The tissues of orna- 
mental works of Persia and India 
have beauties which we with all 
our appliances and means cannot 
surpass. The glorious East showers 
its so-called barbaric pearl and gold 
into its magnificent textures. But 
is there really anything barbaric in 
the skill and taste which they dis- 
play? The silks and shawls, and 
the embroidery and jewellery; the 
moulding and carving which those 
countries can produce, and which 
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decorate their palaces and their 
dwellers in palaces, are such as we 
even now cannot excel. Oriental 
magnificence is still a proverbial 
mode of describing a degree of 
splendour and artistical richness 
which is not found among our- 
selves. No object, however humble, 
escapes the influence of their pure 
art. Notalineis drawn, nor colour 
laid on, that could be better placed 
in another direction or improved in 
hue. Such as the mass is so are 
the details. The Indian court, re- 
plete with objects manufactured 
expressly for this exhibition,—the 
embroidery of Tunis, and carpets of 
the Ottoman empire, all exhibit the 
same unvarying admirable prin- 
ciple of design, elegance and re- 
finement for which we look unfor- 
tunately too often in vain in Euro- 
pean art productions. The Ja- 
panese courts—for there are two— 
are especially interesting, but more 
than any other department require 
a cicerone to make you acquainted 
with their contents. These, for the 
most part, have been acquired by 
M. Chevrillon, who was sent to 
Japan by the French Government ; 
and although previous collections 
have done much to make us ac- 
quainted with the industrial pro- 
ducts of Japan, the acquisitions 
made by this gentleman, including 
his own private collection, are by 
far the most extensive that have 
been brought together. We are 
enabled to state this, having had 
the advantage of seeing the col- 
lection under M. Chevrillon’s gui- 
dance, 

France, as usual in international 
exhibitions, takes the lead in showy 
decorative articles. A  walnut- 
wood cabinet by Fourdinois, for 
which he has been awarded one of 
the grand prizes, is a chef-d’ceuvre 
of decoration, and is certainly one 
of the finest that has ever been pro- 
duced in any age or country. The 
articles displayed by Mazaroz Ri- 
baillier and Co. of Paris, who have 
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made furniture for half the palaces 
in Europe, combine great magni- 
ficence with elegance. They show 
a bedstead of carved oak, with a 
coverlet embroidered in pure gold 
valued at 600/., which are admi- 
rable reproductions of medisval 
art. 

Our own furniture-makers have 
steadily progressed, and now com- 
pare well with the exhibitors of 
other countries. In all the furni- 
ture exhibited by our leading ma- 
nufacturers, there is a pleasant 
absence of extravagance and a 
sound and conscientious style of 
design both in the construction of 
the objects and in their decoration 
by carving and inlays which is 
highly creditable. The most novel 
feature in the furniture exhibited 
by England as well as by the conti- 
nent is the very general introduc- 
tion of medallions and other orna- 
ments in precious stones, porcelain, 
mosaics, bronze, &c. Three cabinets 
inlaid with lapis-lazuli and pietro 
duro mosaics in the Russian court 
are charming examples of this 
specimen of decorative furniture. 
Our extensive commerce has placed 
a vast variety of woods in the 
hands of furniture makers, the na- 
tural colours of which—often of 
great beauty—tend considerably to 
heighten the effect of decorative 
furniture. No colours or workman- 
ship however will supply the want 
of good design, without which all 
furniture is unpleasing. This is 
very evident in the American de- 
partment, where an entire want of 
elegance is the prevailing charac- 
teristic of the furniture exhibited. 
Exceeding pains are often taken to 
produce effect by workmanship, as 
in the case of a table composed of 
96,032 separate pieces of wood, but 
the design is so bad as to entirely 
neutralise the efforts of the artisan. 

In wall papers, which at the date 
of the first international exhibition 
were of the most vile taste in our 
country, great improvement has 
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been made. To no 
more indebted for this happy 
change than to Mr. Owen Jones, 
who “has introduced designs and 
colours admirably suited ‘for wall 
decoration. The imitative leather 
wall papers exhibited by France 
are well worth examining atten- 
tively, and are as remarkable for 
their beauty as they are for their 
moderate price. The furniture ex- 
hibited by Italy and Belgium is 
characterised by great profuseness 
of decoration, but the designs are 
with rare exceptions heavy and 
tasteless. It is remarkable that a 
nation like Belgium, capable of pro- 
ducing the elaborate pulpits adorn- 
ing their churches, should not shine 
more in decorative furniture. In 
their manipulation of wood they 
are not surpassed. 

Bronzes, for which France 
celebrated, are admirably repre- 
sented by that country. There are, 
it is true, a few examples of great 
merit in this branch of art exhi- 
bited by other countries, but they 
appear to be only exotics trans- 
planted from French soil rather 
than the natural product of the 
country exhibiting them. Since the 
period when the Medici family in- 
troduced Italian artists to France 
in the sixteenth century to decorate 
their palaces with bronzes and art 
metal-work, an industry has sprung 
up in Paris which has rendered the 
rich in all parts of the world eager 
to obtain French bronzes for orna- 
mental purposes. 

In the same group as that which 
includes the bronzes and other 
metals we find jewellery. This 
shines very conspicuously in the 
Paris Exhibition. If our leviathan 
jewellers, as Mr. Hancock and 
others, can alone exhibit jewels for 
millionnaires and crowned heads,— 
for elegance, lightness, and bril- 
liancy of setting we cannot yet beat 
the Parisian jewellery. The stand- 
ing reproach in France against the 
English style of setting and mount- 
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ing gems is that of heaviness ; and it 
is to be apprehended that, as a rule, 
the reproach is not unfounded. 
Aurelian was merciful enough to 
allow the captive’ Zenobia a slave 
to bear up her golden fetters, and 
with the taste that prevails among 
some classes for massive gold orna- 
ments, it becomes a question whether 
the millionnaire who loads the object 
of his adoration with ponderons 
jewels is not cruel as well as kind. 

The manner in which ‘ 
tentments,’ as eastern ladies love 
to call diamonds, are set by the 
Paris joaillier is not surpassed by 
any rival workman in this art. 
Very great pains are taken by 
Parisian jewellers to produce the 
greatest possible effect with the 
gem or gems to be set. If, for 
example, diamonds are to form a 
glittering plume for the brow of 
beauty, the first operation is a ten- 
tative arrangement of the stones to 
be mounted in the form they are 
subsequently to assume. This 
operation is performed by means of 
a frame filled with dark-coloured 
wax. Into this the stones are 
pressedyaccording to the pattern 
desired. Thisis called in the trade 
the and is to the 
jeweller what the pencilling on the 
block is to the wood engraver. 

One of the most interesting pro- 
cesses exhibited in the Champ de 
Mars is diamond cutting and polish- 
ing. It issshown by M. E. Coster, 
the famous diamond merchant, in a 
small building in the park. The 
first step taken with diamonds of 
ordinary size is to set them in ce- 
ment on the ends of pieces of wood. 
They are then rubbed together until 
each diamond cuts the other to 
something like the required form. 
The dust, which is of considerable 
value, is carefully preserved for po- 
lishing purposes. The diamond is 
now imbedded in soft metal, and by 
means of clamps brought to bear on 
a horizontal circular plate of soft 
iron called a skieve. This plate, 
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charged with diamond powder and 
oil, is made to rotate from 2,000 to 
3,000 times per minute, and as it is 
about one foot in diameter, the pe- 
riphery of the plate travels at the 
rate of about one hundred miles an 
hour. Great precision, attained 
only by long practice, is necessary 
in laying the diamond on the plate, 
as also in adjusting the proper 
weight with which it should be 
pressed on the plate. On double 
cut diamonds there are 62 facets, 
viz. 33 on the upper part, and 29 
below what is called the girdle of 
the gem. 

The jewellery exhibited by Castel- 
lani of Rome is unequalled for pure 
design and exquisite workmanship. 
The famous double d’or jewellery, 
of which Paris industry claims the 
invention, is extremely well repre- 
sented by a great variety of excel- 
lent specimens. The invention dates 
from 1830, when it was received 
with very great mistrust by the 
French Government, and it was 
only after long and expensive litiga- 
tion that the government consented 
to the manufacture and assigned to 
the jewellery a particular mark. 
The metals used are copper and gold 
in the proportion of eleven of the 
former to one of the latter, and ad- 
hesion is produced by means of a 
solder. 

The fifth zone from the central 
garden is devoted to products ap- 
pertaining to clothing, and to arti- 
cles of dress ready for wear. Here 
the products of the Lyons looms 
appear in wonderful brilliancy, in- 
cluding a variety of fancy silks, the 
weaving of which is a marvellous 
triumph of mechanical skill. Some 
require for their complete develop- 
ment no less than three hundred 
tints, all of which in their distinct 
gradations are shown on reels, ac- 
cording to their separate shades. 
Among these silks it is curious to 
see the great predominance of a pe- 
culiar rich brown, which was the 
fashionable colour during the past 
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spring and early summer in Paris. 
It was originally named, whim- 
sically enough, ‘ Bismarck malade,’ 
but this has been recently changed 
to ‘Faisan doré.’ In a dress of 
this hue, with a bonnet or hat to 
match, and bronze boots with high 
heels, Parisian belles loved lately to 
display themselves. The colour 
calls to mind. Marie Antoinette. 
She appeared one day before the 
king in a taffetas dress of a brown 
hue. ‘Why,’ said her husband, 
‘c’est couleur de puce.” The ladies 
forthwith ordered similar dresses, 
and ‘puce’ became the fashionable 
colour at court. 

Here are an infinite variety of 
lace which must, we fear, cause 
many women to break the tenth 
commandment. Several dresses are 
exhibited which in some cases have 
occupied many years in their manu- 
facture, so delicate is the lace and so 
elaborate the design. The white 
Alengon lace maintains its renown 
as the Queen of Lace for exquisite 
fineness. It is made with the needle, 
and gives employment to 8,000 
women. The white and black gui- 
pure lace of Puy and Mirecourt is 
also extremely beautiful. Equal 
praise must also be given to our 
Honiton lace, the designs of which, 
however, are open to considerable 
improvement. The Belgian lace 
fully sustains its high reputation 
for good work combined with great 
elegance of pattern. 

Rich and rare furs from all parts 
of the world may also be seen in 
this great clothing gallery. Arti- 
ficial flowers, for which Paris has 
always been celebrated, rivalling 
nature with startling similitude, are 
here in great profusion. Shawls 
of exquisite beauty, and a wonder- 
ful display of ‘ chaussures de luxe.’ 
Boots of all materials; shoes orna- 
mented with brilliant humming- 
birds, artificial flowers, and precious 
stones: their fairy-like elegance is 
however greatly marred by the 
hideous high heels, de rquewr un- 
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fortunately in the world of fashion, 
for apart from their ugly appear- 
ance these high heels are most per- 
nicious to the feet. Looking at 
these and other articles of dress in 
which extravagant luxury runs ram- 
pant, we cannot but be struck with 
the feverish desire that prevails to 
make everything as expensive as 
possible, though beauty and grace 
are often entirely sacrificed to this 
terrible excess. As a proof of the 
extravagance prevalent in Paris, es- 
pecially when the taste of a certain 
class is consulted, take the following 
story which lately appeared in the 
Paris papers. <A lady entering a 
shop to order some bedroom linen, 
was attracted by several articles of 
great luxury lying on the counter. 
They consisted of cambric sheets, 
trimmed with Valenciennes lace, 
having in the corner initials worked 
in gold; of pillow-cases to match, 
_and chemises also made of cambric 
and trimmed with lace and richly 
embroidered. The price of these 
articles was 32,800 fr. (1,312/.). 
‘For whom are these ordered?’ de- 
manded the lady. ‘ Hélas, madame,’ 
replied the shopman, ‘ce n’est pas 
pour une de vos égales: l’Hymen 
ne se couche pas dans des draps 
pareils.’ Such is the march of lux- 
ury. The lady of the demi-monde 
sleeps in cambric sheets, and the 
grisette is not satisfied unless she 
wears vewu doré boots with high 
heels. No wonder, looking at all the 
luxe of clothing, that the jurors of 
this class made large demands for 
medals for the exhibitors. So large 
that although the Imperial Commis- 
sion announced that they would 
only give one hundred medals to the 
entire group, including thirteen 
classes, they claimed the whole, 
considering, to use their own words, 
that human excellence in the matter 
of dress had reached such a pitch 
of perfection, that the exhibiting 
tailors and hosiers, weavers and 
milliners, boot-makers, lace-makers, 
hat-makers, riband-makers, corset- 
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makers, fan-makers, &c. were en- 
titled to the entire hundred. 

It is refreshing after gazing on 
this Vanity-Fair department of the 
Exhibition, to turn to that appro- 
priated to the display of cotton and 
woollen cloths. Of the former there 
is nothing to be said that is new, 
but with respect to the latter it may 
be remarked that besides the fine 
West of England broadcloths, which 
maintain their supremacy, there is 
a very remarkable exhibition of 
shoddy cloths. This material is 
comparatively new. It is divided 
into three classes :—1. Shoddy ma. 
nufactured from soft woollen rags; 
as flannels, blankets, stockings, car- 
pets, &c. 2. Mungo, made from 
hard and firm woollen rags, and 
new cloth cuttings. 3. Extract of 
wool, or wool extracted from mixed 
cotton and woollen rags by a che- 
mical process, which leaves the wool 
intact. Prior to the manufacture 
of shoddy, there was but a very 
limited use for woollen rags, a large 
quantity being thrown on the dung- 
hill to rot for manure. Now these 
are used for this new manufacture, 
which has grown to such enormous 
proportions that eighty-nine millions 
of pounds of shoddy wool are an- 
nually converted into cloth in Eng- 
land, and the manufacture is now 
extensively carried on on the Con- 
tinent. 

To the Sybarite, who figuratively 
speaking is clothed in purpleand fine 
linen, the bare idea of shoddy gar- 
ments is of course intolerable, but by 
shoddy, multitudes of the humbler 
classes are enabled to obtain com- 
fortable articles of clothing which 
were formerly beyond their means. 
The combination of shoddy with 
wool, together with the use of cotton 
warps, is the most valuable adapta- 
tion of materials in the history of 
the woollen trade discovered by the 
ingenuity of man. Stop the supply 
of shoddy, and the present price of 
wool would be nearly doubled ; mil- 
lions of people would be deprived 
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of warm and cheap winter garments, 
and one third of the woollen mills 
in the kingdom would be closed. 
But shoddy should be judiciously 
used. If manufacturers employ 
this material without a sufficient 
admixture of new wool to give 
strength to the fabric they ‘will 
bring it into disrepute, and inflict 
on themselves and the trade of their 
country very serious injury. 

To the million, wearied, and it 
may be somewhat ‘perplexed, by the 
multitude of objects in the Champ 
de Mars, the zone devoted to raw 
products will not probably prove 
attractive. But to the thoughtful 
and educated visitor who looks at 
International Exhibitions in a com- 
prehensive point of view, this gal- 
lery teems with interest. These raw 
products are the gifts which the 
Creator, with a hand always boun- 
teous, has scattered among the 
families of mankind, to be sought 


for, their hidden properties to be 
evolved, and to become the founda- 
tion of power and of national great- 


ness. Thus this class of objects 
possesses to the reflecting mind a 
special, if not indeed a greater in- 
terest than any elaborated objects 
exhibited; and when we bear in 
mind that in the majority of cases 
no financial benefit can accrue to 
exhibitors from the exhibition of 
raw produce, it is surprising that 
the display under this head should 
be so vast as it is. And what 
greatly increases its interest is 
that we find some of the richest 
products emanating from coun- 
tries inhabited by persons very 
poor and low in the scale of ci- 
vilisation. Again, great wealth 
and comfort will be found in coun- 
tries singularly destitute of valu- 
able raw products, as in Hol- 
land, where nature has spread for 
her inhabitants little more than a 
bed of silt and sand. What is the 
key to this enigma? It is de- 
veloped industry, dependent on 
moral causes chiefly. One great 
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lesson certainly taught by these 
International Exhibitions is, that 
while among nations some are by 
nature rich, none need be poor. 
Machinery in motion is always 
very popular, and it would be hard 
to say which of the two zones is 
most attractive, that filled by pic- 
tures, or the outer one devoted 
tomachinery. People at an exhibi- 
tion always like to see something 
going on. If they cannot see the 
movement of human life in a picture, 
the next best thing is to watch the 
movement of a machine that seems 
to live. The exhibition of strength 
as it appears in mighty engines, 
particularly when accompanied by 
noise, is always extremely attractive, 
and women, though generally speak- 
ing ignorant of the uses and work- 
ing of a mighty machine, take great 
delight in seeing its exhibition of 
Titanic strength. Thus the vast 
machinery gallery in the Paris Ex- 
hibition is “largely patronised by 
visitors. In no previous exhibition 
have so many machines been exhi- 
bited. Now we come on an immense 
steam-hammer toiling like a giant, 
and before we have ceased wonder- 
ing at its mechanism, we are en- 
gaged admiring a diminutive ma- 
chine for making pastilles. Here 
conveniently dispersed are innumer- 
able looms, spinning-jennies, mules, 
printing presses, pumps, &c., at 
work, and we see all the processes 
for making the celebrated Parisian 
jewellery, as also hats, gloves, boots, 
and shoes, pipes, artificial flowers, 
chocolate, soap, perfumery, &c. By 
far the largest proportion of visitors 
cluster round these workshops,—so 
great, indeed, are the crowds, that 
with all the care that has been be- 
stowed in fencing the machinery 
off, accidents have occurred ; and 
while our ears are stunned by the 
roar and whirr of innumerable 
wheels, the notes of a gigantic organ 
peal through the vast gallery. Not 
unwelcome, though somewhat out 
of place, for the Exhibition is cer- 
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tainly remarkable for the absence of 
sweet sounds. Pianos, it is true, 
may be heard in the industrial 
courts, and especially American in- 
struments, which are played, if not 
well, at all events with amazing 
force ; but organs are few in num- 
ber and chary of their music. 
Reverting to the machinery, we 
may remark that, however attrac- 
tive the industrial processes may be 
to the majority of visitors, those 
who are interested in mechani- 
cal inventions and excellence, will 
naturally wish to see how our 
country comes off in the great 
pacific struggle for pre-eminence. 
The time was, and not long ago, 
when the machinery of England 
was to be found throughout the 
Continent. Not only is this no 
longer the case, but it must be also 
conceded that we have not kept 
pace in the improvement of our ma- 
chinery generally, with continental 
nations. The President of the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers, who 
has examined the machinery in the 
Paris Exhibition, thus expressed 
himself on this subject at a public 
dinner in Paris: ‘1 am reluctantly 
compelled, as an engineer, to admit 
that in machinery a more rapid 
advance towards excellence, and a 
greater number of new and success- 
ful mechanical combinations, have 
been made by foreigners during 
the last 16 years, than by the 
people of the United Kingdom.’ 
We do, of course, exhibit many 
noble machines, but if a comparison 
be made between our machinery 
in the Paris Exhibition and that 
exhibited in 1862, the former will 
be found to be marked less by 
originality of invention, or the in- 
troduction of new principles, than 
by improvement in details, work- 
manship, and material. With re- 
spect to the latter, the most 
striking improvements are those 
which consist in the greatly ex- 
tended use of steel, and of iron 
approaching to steel in its pro- 
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perties. While writing thus, it 
is important to bear in mind that 
many of our great machine makers 
do not exhibit in the Paris Ex. 
hibition. The great expense and 
labour of transporting ponderous 
machinery from England to Paris 
has, in many instances, acted as a 
bar to its exhibition, and therefore 
criticism on our machinery can only 
apply to that in the Champ de 
Mars. As confirmation of this, it 
may be stated that of 301 objects 
appertaining to railway apparatus 
exhibited, France contributes 152, 
and Englandonly 21. But though 
our country is not efficiently repre. 
sented in the department of ma. 
chinery, it has sent by far the 
finest locomotive to the Exhibi- 
tion: a model of strength, sym- 
metry, compactness, and simpli- 
city. It has been made by the 
firm of Stephenson and Co., of New- 
castle-on-Tyne, and fortunately, for 
the Pasha of Egypt, which accounts 
for its presence in the Exhibition, 
as it may be said to be resting there 
on its way to Egypt. Remember. 
ing how railways and locomotives 
were born in our country, it seems 
strange to find several in the Exhi- 
bition constructed by continental 
firms for our railways. The great 
establishment of M. Schneider and 
Co. has received an order for 
no less than 40 locomotives for 
England, one of which is exhibited ; 
M. Kessler of Esslingen for 20, 
and if we go into the department of 
Wurtemburg, we find engines or- 
dered for our East Indian railways. 
It is a noteworthy fact, however, 
that we still provide the designs 
for these locomotives, which are 
manufactured abroad because the 
labour market is cheaper. But it 
is highly probable that even in the 
matter of design, we shall be run 
hard by continental nations. The 
French and Germans manifest an 
ever increasing energy and skill in 
all engineering contrivances by 
which man subdues the element? 
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and conquers nature. All their 
metal work is improving rapidly, 
and they are pushing their manu- 
factures into the most remote parts 
of Europe. We met a traveller to 
a Sheffield house lately in Italy, 
who told us that within the last few 
years Prussia has almost entirely 
supplanted us on the Continent in 
what are called Sheffield goods. 
The fidelity with which our cutlery 
is imitated is very remarkable. 
America, too, is coming out strongly 
in machinery. The largest iron- 
laning machine in the Exhibition 
is exhibited by the United States. 
But, as a rule, the finish of their 
machinery is not good: it glitters 
with polish and varnish, which too 
often take the place of elaborate 
workmanship. 

In one species of machinery we 
are, however, still ahead of all com- 
petitors. Our steam ploughs, steam 
threshing machines, and other steam 
agricultural implements are far 


superior to anything of the kind 


which other nations show. In close 
relationship to the machinery are 
the enormous steel castings of Krupp 
and others. Among these is a mar- 
vellous towr de force in metal cast- 
ing, consisting of 22 railway wheels, 
all cast in one piece at Bochun, in 
Westphalia. Johnson and Nephew, 
of the Bradford Iron Works, also 
exhibit a telegraph wire, 281 lb. in 
weight, and 530 yards long, rolled 
in their serial wire mill without a 
weld or joint. 

But even more astonishing are 
the mighty engines of war which, 
in the form of gigantic cannon and 
offensive and defensive apparatus, 
gather around them crowds of visi- 
tors throughout the day. Indeed, 
one of the most striking facts con- 
nected with the two last Inter- 
national Exhibitions is the great 
space occupied by war engines. It 
will be remembered that in 1851 
the flush of a new industrial idea, 
and the Julling security of a long 
peace, filled many minds with the 
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belief that nations would go to war 
no more. Swords were to be turned 
into sickles, the dawn of amillennium 
was at hand, and from henceforth 
the only contention would be that 
of rivalry in arts, commerce, and 
science. Alas, while we were 
preaching peace, nations were re- 
hearsing and practising for war. 
Since the Exhibition of 1851 wehave 
lived through three bloody wars in 
Europe, we have seen fratricidal 
strife and a more than civil war 
raging in the very paradise of in- 
dustry across the western seas, and 
we have witnessed a kingdom dis- 
membered for mere greed and am- 
bition. In the arts which embellish, 
cheer, comfort, and lengthen human 
life, our success during recent years 
has been but moderate: but in the 
art of maiming, wounding, and de- 
stroying our fellow creatures, it has 
been most remarkable. Iron-clads 
and turret-ships, Whitworths and 
Armstrongs, Pallisers and Frazers, 
bolts, bullets, and flat-headed shot 
and cones, have striven for the 
mastery. These have been the phi- 
lanthropic studies in which the mind 
of Europe has been immersed for 
the last ten years. No objects have 
interested the royal visitors to the 
Paris Exhibition so much as the 
naval and military engines of war. 
The Sultan, who preserved an 
apparently immutable indifference 
amidst the Exhibition generally, 
became animated and interested in 
the presence of Armstrong cannon 
and needle-guns. But in the mag- 
nitude and destructive nature of 
the war engines there is hope, for 
though the time has assuredly not 
arrived when we may 


Break our mailéd fleets and arméd towers, 


the alliance of war with science, by 
rendering war more destructive and 
terrible, will assuredly tend to make 
nations pause before they rush to 
arms. 

By far the most tremendous war 
engine in the Exhibition, in appear- 
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ance, is Krupp’s cast-iron cannon. 
It consists of an inner tube sur- 
rounded by cast-iron rings. The 
mouth is fourteen inches in dia- 
meter, and the weight of the ball 
1,100 lb. For this cannon and his 
gigantic steel castings M. Krupp 
has been awarded one of the 
great prizes. We exhibit a can- 
non nearly as large as the above, 
which possesses the advantage of 
having been frequently tested, 
whereas the huge Prussian gun has 
not been fired. 
force of these great guns is ren- 
dered very apparent by the iron 
targets of wall-like solidity which 
are exhibited in juxtaposition to the 
English cannon. They are terribly 
shattered and pierced by huge holes 
caused by the practice of the cannon 
directed against them. The Em- 
peror of France thinks so highly of 
our display of guns and other mu- 
nitions of war that he has appointed 
a commission to examine and report 
upon them. 

It is pleasant, 


and in many 


respects soothing to the feelings 
which are likely to be excited and 
irritated by this great war dis- 
play, to visit the department occu- 
pied by the International Society 
for the Succour of the Wounded in 


Battle. Very little is known of 
this admirable institution in Eng- 
land, and its exhibition in the 
Champ de Mars is so much out of 
the way, that it runs a good chance 
of being overlooked. It was founded 
at Geneva in 1862 by a Swiss gen- 
tleman named M. Dunnant, in con- 
sequence of the vast amount of un- 
tended suffering that he witnessed 
among the troops who had passed 
through the battle of Solferino. In 
Brescia alone 32,000 men lay 
wounded, a large number of whom 
perished frorn want of ordinary care. 
A conference was held in Geneva in 
1862, at which delegates from 
nearly every continental nation took 
part. It was then proposed that 
all governments should accept the 
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services of a society of volunteers 
trained more or less to succour the 
wounded in battle, and that these 
volunteers, duly accredited, should 
be regarded as neutral. The first 
proposition has been acceded to, 
and although the governments of 
Europe see considerable objections 
in the latter, the benevolent society 
are very sanguine, and entertain 
the belief that before long all their 
views will be adopted. The mem. 
bers eloquently assert that nations 
who spend many millions of pounds 
annually in the equipment of armies 
and navies should expend a few 
thousands in mitigating as far as 
possible, the horrors of war. Thus, 
although universal exhibitions have 
not, as we have seen, succeeded in 
establishing universal peace, it is to 
be hoped that this Universal Ex- 
hibition of 1867 may aid in di- 
minishing the terrible sufferings 
arising from battles. 

The building and tents belonging 
to this benevolent society, which 
bears the title of ‘Société de Secours 
aux Blessés militaires des Armées de 
Terre et de Mer,’ occupy the ground 
without the Exhibition building 
near the lake from which the 
French lighthouse rises. The flag 
of the society—a red cross on a 
white ground—surmounts the tents. 
These are filled with a vast variety 
of objects appertaining to ambu- 
lances and field hospitals. Perhaps 
the most complete and interesting 
collection is that from the United 
States. Terrible experience has 
enabled the medical authorities in 
that country to exhibit not only a 
complete collection of ev erything 
necessary for the wounded in battle, 
but also a variety of novel inven- 
tions calculated to relieve suffering 
and repair losses. In one tent a 
man will be found who lost his 
right arm in battle. It is supplied 
by one of wood, the mechanism of 
which is so clever that with it the 
man writes extremely well. There 
is nothing, it is true, very novel in 
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this invention, but there is some- 
thing very novel in the price, which 
is only 12s. 6d. It would carry us 
far beyond our limits to give any- 
thing ‘like a detailed account of the 
contents of these tents. They are 
extremely interesting, and should 
be visited by all persons in any way 
connected with the army. It is 
gratifying to find that among the 
nineteen special Grands Prix five of 
them are prizes for benevolence, 
and of these M. Dunnant’s society 
obtains one. 

And now having passed through 
the seven concentric galleries, we 
come to the restaurants, which 
occupy the exterior of the huge 
building. They are of all nations. 
However fastidious you may be, you 
can scarcely fail to be satisfied. 
But the supply is by no means in 
excess of the demand ; for although 
the visitors cannot be always eat 
ing, they are ever ready to drink. 
Thirsty crowds are constantly cla- 
mouring for bocks of Strasbourg 
and Bavarian beer. The delicious 
iced beverages of Messrs. Davis and 
Guild, prepared according to the 
most approved American receipts, 
and the tea, in small tumblers, fla- 
voured with slices of lemon, served 
by Muscovite girls in national cos- 
tume, are also in great request. Do 
not expect to find the reckoning 
moderate. It cannot be, taking 
into consideration the enormous 
rents paid by the proprietors of the 
buffets, and the expense they have 
gone to in fitting them up. Look- 
ing at the elegant and costly deco- 
rations in the establishment of 
Messrs. Spiers and Pond, and at 
the gaily dressed beauties behind 
the bar—the jolie douzaine of young 
Paris—six sous for a glass of beer 
cannot be considered an extrava- 
gant charge. Some of the restau- 
rateurs will of course, if given 
carte blanche, run you up a stag- 
gering bill, but in ‘this they only 
emulate their brethren in Paris, 
who are very clever at l’addition. 
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If, however, you desire to dine 
cheaply, you can do so at the Om- 
nibus Restaurant, though it is 
doubtful whether it will be to the 
satisfaction of your ‘ minister of the 
interior,’ who may rebel at the fare 
inflicted on him. Here are the 
prices at this cosmopolitan estab- 
lishment : 


GRAND RESTAURANT OMNIBUS. 
Pare de l’Exposition (Avenue Lamothe- 
Piquet), en face l'Ecole Militaire. 
Prix des Oljets de Consommation. 
Centimes 

Pain . B ‘ . . a 
Vin, le carafon . . . 15 
Vin ordinaire, la bouteille . 80 
Idem, la demi-bouteille - 40 
Biére, la chope . ; . 35 
Bouillon . ; : « OS 
Potages : ‘ , - 20 
Beuf . ; : ; - RS 
Légumes . ; ‘ 20 
Fromages . ‘ . 2 
Café avec eau-de-vie « 40 
Roti avee légumes ‘ - 40 

Vins frangais et étrangers 4 des prix 
trés-modérés. 

On peut demander un scul des objets de 
consommation ci-dessus mentionnés. 


A table-cloth is not included in 
the above charges: for this you 
have to pay five centimes. 

Of the park and its buildings, 
numerous and bewildering as they 
are, there is in truth but little to 
be said. That to many they are 
the most interesting features of the 
exhibition is certain, but that they 
are the most instructive cannot for 
a moment be allowed. Some of 
them, as it seems to us, are wholly 
out of character with an inter- 
national exhibition. It may be en- 
tertaining to come, as we did one 
day, on a troop of danseuses prac- 
tising in the International Theatre, 
but the Champ de Mars is not pre- 
cisely the locality where we should 
expect to see such an exhibition. 
Some of the buildings are applied, 
however, to higher and more legiti- 
mate uses. That dignified by the 
title of the Bey’s Palace, the re- 
production of the Temple of Phile, 
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and the structure devoted to the 
display of bas-reliefs of the Isthmus 
of Suez, with models of the appa- 
ratus used for excavating the canal, 
are interesting. The Chinese house, 
which contains, it is true, four 
women of that country, is essentially 
a Paris creation. Indeed, Parisian 
scepticism refuses to believe that 
even half the so-called Easternsin the 
Champ de Mars are genuine. They 
cite the story of a dazzlingly dressed 
oriental in the Exhibition, who, 
being complimented on his excellent 
French, naively replied: ‘ Mais, 
monsieur, je suis de Batignolles.’ 
These Eastern buildings, however, 
draw enormously, and when the 
camels stride through the park, 
followed by genuine Egyptian 
donkeys ridden by Arabs, they are 
followed by er owds of admiring 
visitors. The houses built for the 
purpose of exhibiting national styles 
of architecture are very interesting, 
especially that constructed by Rus- 
sians. It is built entirely of wood ; 
this and labour are so cheap in 
Russia, that a peasant’s house 
similar to that in the park can be 
constructed for 12/. The examples 
of dwellings characterised by cheap- 
ness, combined with conditions ne- 
cessary for health and comfort, are 
also very interesting. The Emperor 
of France is an exhibitor in this 
department, and he has been re- 
warded by one of the great prizes 
for his houses. With great truth, 
he stated in his address at the 
distribution of prizes: ‘ The interests 
of the labouring classes have never 
aroused more lively solicitude than 
at the present period. Their moral 
and material wants, their education, 
the conditions of life at a cheap rate, 
the most productive combinations 
of association have been the objects 
of patient inquiries and of serious 
study.’ A vast variety of objects 
bearing on the welfare of the work- 
ing classes may be seen in the Paris 
Exhibition, the most important being 
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models of houses intended for them. 
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Less conspicuous, because situated 
on the banks of the Seine, and sepa- 
‘ated from the park by the huge and 
most unfortunate club house, are the 
sheds containing implements and 
apparatus appertaining to naviga- 
tion, sea-fishing, &c. That devoted 
to the British collection of ship 
models, naval equipments, &c., ex- 
hibited by the Admiralty, is by far 
the most extensive and complete of 
its kind in the Exhibition. Adjoin- 
ing sheds contain numerous boats of 
various nations, some of which are 
exhibited by the Empress Eugénie, 
who is forming a collection of re- 
markable boats. 

Foot and eye weary, it is very 
refreshing to be able to repose in 
the reserved garden, which is cer- 
tainly one of the most charming 
triumphs of horticultural art. The 
landscape gardener and _ floricul- 
turist have oan ea to create in a 
few short months a very Paradise of 
trees, shrubs, flowers, and flowing 
waters. Thanks to the skill of 
M. Barillet, Paris can now boast 
lawns with as tender a green as 
those in England. Trees of large 
size have been transplanted, and 
are flourishing not only in this 
garden but throughout the park. 
Classics il trees, too, for they come 

from Gavarni’s ‘ rus in urbe’ villa at 
the Point du Jour. They stood in his 
garden, the destruction of which, 
rendered unfortunately necessary 
for the carrying out of one of 
M. Haussman’s building schemes, 
is said to have shortened Gavarni’s 
days. Perhaps if he could see them 
flourishing in their new home his 
vexed spirit would be comforted. 
There are many horticultural curi- 
osities in this garden. The collec- 
tion of conifers is pronounced by 
competent judges to be the finest 
ever brought together. Specimens 
of M. Rousseau’s famous oak planta- 
tions for producing truffles may 
also be seen here. He sets oaks in 
a light loamy soil, and after seven 
years obtains a truffle crop averaging 
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seven pounds to the acre. He suc- 
ceeds so well that he fully expects 
to make this ‘ diamant de la cuisine’ 
much more abundant than it is at 
present. Huge aquariums are also 
exhibited here, the 
which roused the gray 
enthusiasm. 

Our waning space warns us that 
we must here terminate our survey 
of the Paris Exhibition. It is so 
vast that many articles would be 
required to do it justice. An Ex- 
hibition divided into ninety-five 
classes, and including a competition 
of ‘useful insects’ in its stupendous 
programme, cannot be effectively 
treated in a single article. Our 
object has been rather to put on 
record some of the most striking 
features of the Exhibition. 

We can scarcely hope that our 
vain remonstrance will reach the 
ears of the Imperial Commissioners, 
but not the less do we feel it to 
be our duty to remonstrate in the 
strongest possible manner against 
the conversion of the Exhibition 
into a bazaar. The exhibitors, nine 
tenths of whom are tradesmen, en- 
tirely indifferent to the high objects 
of the Exhibition, and mindful only 
of their own interests, are, with few 
exceptions, constantly on ‘the look- 
out to transact business, which fre- 
quently assumes the form of selling 
the ‘goods’ out of their cases. More 
than once it has happened to us 
when we have taken a friend to see 
some remarkable object which we 
had noted, to find its place vacant, 
or supplied by some other article, 
the object itself having been sold 
and carried away. This , happily, 
only applies as a rule to portable 
objects, but many of these possess 
high interest, and should not be 
removed until the Exhibition closes. 

On another subject we wish 
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much that we could move present 
and future exhibition commis- 
sioners to act. Any one observant 
of human faces cannot fail noticing 
the expression of almost painful 
bewilderment of the great majority 
of visitors to the Paris Exhibition. 
To thousands, millions we might 
almost say, the latter is but a 
meaningless phantasmagoria, seen 
imperfectly, and soon forgotten. 
But although the multitudes wan- 
der without design through zones 
and courts, it must not be supposed 
that they are unwilling to be in- 
structed in the uses of the objects 
around them. Far from this. Our 
experience of exhibitions, now 
pretty large, enables us to state 
that the visitors,and more especially 
the humble classes, are most grate- 
ful for any information that you 
will give them. Often when ex- 
plaining to friends objects in the 
Exhibition with which we were 
officially connected, we have been 
surrounded by groups eager to catch 
any words that might enlighten them 
as to their uses. 

It would greatly increase the 
educational advantages of inter- 
national exhibitions if competent 
persons, endowed with facility and 
clearness of expression, were en- 
gaged to go round prescribed de- 
partments, and explain, without 
pedantry or needless technicality, 
the nature, principles, and leading 
characteristics of the more impor- 
tant objects displayed. That this 
could be done in Paris cannot for a 
moment be doubted, for there is no 
metropolis where men of education 
fitted for such a task more abound 
than that in which the most com- 
prehensive International Exhibition 
that the world has yet seen is now 
held. 

C. R. WELD. 
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N the month of November 1581, 
some trials for treason, no very 
unusual occurrence, took place in 
Dublin. The exaction of ‘ Cess’ 
had become intolerable under Sid- 


ney, who flung into prison the 
Lords of the Pale, for daring to 
send messengers to Elizabeth’s 


council in England to remonstrate 
against the injustice of the tax. 
Under Lord Grey, as Deputy, fresh 
bitterness was added to the Irish 
troubles, for Protestantism seemed 
to him more important than ‘ civil 
and politic government.’ The dis- 
asters of English rule in Ireland 
he attributed to neglect of the ec- 
clesiastical state and to toleration 
of ‘superstition and idolatry, where- 
with the groves of Canaan were 
surely no more filled nor infested 
than this lamentable Ireland is.’ 
He piteously bewailed his hard case, 
in that he had received many in- 
structions from her Majesty touch- 
ing his secular administration, and 
‘caretaking to the husbandry of 
worldly treasure,’ but never a word 
of reminder concerning ‘the look- 
ing to God’s due service,’ and ‘ see- 
ing of his church fed with true 
food.’ ‘Nay, rather, writes his 
lordship, ‘have I not been watch- 
worded that I should not be too 
eyeful therein?’ He earnestly de- 
sires to be recalled, on account of 
the tameness of the Elizabethan 
policy in religious matters, and be- 
cause he despaired of a Reforma- 
tion. ‘ Baal’s prophets and council- 
lors,’ he complains to Walsingham, 
‘shall prevail. I see it is so—I see 
it is just—I see it past help—I rest 
despaired—Help me away for God’s 
sake !’ 

It may readily be conjectured 
that Ireland was little inclined to 
loyalty while such sentiments moved 
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her Majesty’s Lord Deputy. In vain 
was Feagh M‘Hugh chased in Lein- 
ster, or the O’Rourke in Connaught. 
In vain was it that Tirlogh Ly nagh 
was brought to terms in Ulster. In 
vain was Desmond defeated in Mun- 
ster, and the Spaniards, Italians, 
and Irish compelled to surrender 
and then massacred in cold blood. 
Rebellion after rebellion broke out. 
The Pale itself became unsafe. The 
deposition of Ormond was ordered 
by the Queen, but the Irish admi- 
nistration shrank from executing 
her command. The Lords of the 
Pale were in prison, but the Deputy 
and the Chancellor, Archbishop 
Loftus, were not much better off. 
The Deputy reports himself as 
‘living in a hell on earth.’ The 
Archbishop lives, so wrote Lord 
Grey, in quasi-imprisonment in 
the Deputy’s house, ‘ or he would 
have been a dead man before this,’ 
and if the imprisoned lords of the 
Pale should be released, the Arch- 
bishop, he fears, will be murdered. 
The Queen is advised that, unless 
she will do something decisive, she 
had better abandon Ireland alto- 
gether. A new conspiracy, with 
religion as the pretext, arises, and 
proves to be universal. A plan is 
on foot to seize the Castle in Dublin 
and liberate Kildare and the other 
prisoners. Her Majesty is warned 
that she cannot retain even ‘ the 
Pale only as in times past hath been 
done,’ and ‘content herself with the 
name of Queen without profit or 
commodity,’ for things have so al- 
tered, and the hearts of the Irish 
have so turned away from her Ma- 
jesty and the English towards ‘ fo- 
reign nations and papistry,’ that 
the Queen is likely ‘to lose even 
the Pale itself in very short time. 
This late discovered conspiracy and 
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combination in the Pale, which 
stretcheth to all the best houses of 
English name, doth sufficiently 
prognostic ate the same.’ William 
Nugent, brother to the Baron of 
Delvin, headed this conspiracy, 
which was more dangerous than 
any which had ‘been heard of since 
the conquest, and which, although 
known to one hundred gentlemen 
for threemonths, was not revealed by 
one of them.’ The plot was disco- 
vered in the month of October 1581, 
and the ‘ youths of the Pale’ were 
brought to trial without delay, and 
found guilty, some by verdict of 
jury, some by martial law. The 
jurors were pious as well as loyal, 

and ‘by a secret power of God w ork- 

ing in their conscience, proceeded 
in the trials with great uprightness, 
esteeming it a singular act of piety 
to their country to weed out such 
corrupt members, and by their ex- 
tirpation to assure the better their 
own estates.’ The last penalty, of 
course, followed upon conviction. 

The Deputy executed nineteen of 
these young gentlemen besides many 
more ‘ of meaner calling, who were 
executed by martial law.’ The bit- 
terness of death was made more 
bitter to these youths by the arts of 
the proselytiser. Three of them 
went in a batch to the scaffold, and 
on their way an attempt to convert 
them was made by Thomas Jones, 
an Anglican parson. In reply to 
his appeals and solicitations to em- 
brace the Protestant faith, they only 
said ‘ Vade, Satana,’ or ‘ Vade post 
me, Satana,’ and one of them, Chris- 
topher Eustace, added, ‘Is it not 
enough for you to have our lives, 
but that you must seek also to draw 
us from our religion ?? Jones, who 
himself gives the account, was much 
afflicted at their obstinacy. His 
sorrow was, however, not without 
alleviation, nor were his pains 
unrewarded. He became three 
years afterwards Bishop of Meath, 
and although rebuked for violent 
speeches against Roman Catholics 
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in 1586, was made Archbishop of 
Dublin in 1605, and his son was 
created, ten years after his father’s 
death, Viscount Ranelagh. Opinions 
may differ as to the guilt of Eustace 
and his fellow conspirators, but not 
as to the impropriety of intruding 
controversy upon dying men. Even 
Geoffrey Fenton, Queen Elizabeth’s 
Irish Secretary, when reporting in 
November, 1581, that the general 
estate of the country grew daily 
worse and worse, was compelled to 
say of the Deputy, under whose 
rule these executions took place, 
that he was too severe and stern, 
and that he was a medicine which 
did not suit the Irish sore. 

Lord Grey, however, was not the 
first viceroy who deemed the estab- 
lished religion the panacea for the 
ills of the Ivish nation. Sidney, 
before him, in 1576, was convinced 
that the first head of Reformation 
was the church, and in that year 
recommended ‘a discreet and active 
government’ for Munster, on the 
grounds that ‘these people are for 
the most part all papists, and that 
of the malicioust degree.’ And in 
1577, when defending the ‘ Cess’ 
against the unfriendly comments of 
her Majesty, he pleads, in explana- 
tion of the general fury about that 
imposition, that ‘the greatest sort 
are extreme papists, and weary, 
though they wot not why, of English 
government.’ It is not easy to see 
in what way opposition to an ob- 
noxious tax could arise from Ro- 
manism, but it is easy to see that 
the English governors of Ireland 
and their subordinates had strong 
inducements to lay all kinds of Irish 
discontents and mishaps to the ac- 
count of the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion. The Pope was a convenient 
excuse for errors in government, and 
the confiscation of the estates of 
attainted papists was an agreeable 
and practical way of establishing 
Protestant truth. But it was not 
in Elizabeth’s time only that re- 
ligion was said to be the root of Irish 
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disaffection. Rightly or wrongly, 
from the reign of Elizabeth to that 
of Victoria, men have always been 
found to maintain that the church 
question was at the bottom of the 
disastrous policy which in Ireland 
has made rebellion periodical and 
treason continuous. Timidity in 
enforcing the Reformation, accord- 
ing to some persons, and the attempt 
to enforce it at all, according to 
others, has been the cause of poli- 
tical failure. Perhaps it may have 
some present interest for statesmen 
as well as for students of Irish 
church history to examine the foun- 
dation of that institution to which 
such importance has been ascribed, 
and which is by a misnomer entitled 
the ‘ Irish’ church. 

Queen Elizabeth, on her accession 
to the throne, was a Roman Ca- 
tholic. She had attended mass till 
hersister’s death, and for some weeks 
after her accession her position 
was still ambiguous. At length she 
resolved to break with the Pope and 
establish Protestantism in her do- 
minions. Her reforming measures 
were facilitated in England by the 
sympathies and active co-operation 
of many of her English subjects and 
by the power of her councillors. 
With a strong hand impediments 
were removed, and England by a 
rapid yet firm transition became, 
and has since continued, a Pro- 
testant country. But in Ireland it 
was different. The spiritual power 
of the Pope, which Henry VIIL. and 
Edward VI. had lessened but by a 
little, had been strengthened under 
Mary. The bishops and clergy, the 
laity—both peers and peasants— 
were Roman Catholic. The genius 
of the people was adverse to Pro- 
testantism. Nevertheless Elizabeth 
purposed —and no other course 
seems to have ever suggested itself 
to her mind—to make Ireland Pro- 
testant, puri passu with England. 
The acts of the English parliament, 
abolishing the Papal and enforcing 
the Reformed worship, were sub- 
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mitted to a so called Irish parlia- 
ment in 1560. The Earl of Sussex, 
the Deputy, who, under Mary and 
during the first months of Eliza- 
beth’s reign, was a public attendant 
at the mass, managed to get the 
Act of Uniformity and other reform- 
ing statutes passed by the Irish 
pé arliament by means of tricker *y or 
force. But the ‘aversion’ of this 
parliament ‘to the Protestant re- 
ligion and the ecclesiastical govern- 
ment’ was such that Sussex was 
obliged to dissolve it, after a session 
of less than three weeks’ dura- 
tion. Archbishop Curwin, who was 
also Lord Chancellor of Ireland, was 
as unfortunate with a convocation 
of bishops, held in the same year, 
1560, as Sussex was with his par- 
liament. The Bishop of Meath, 
‘upon whom, as touching causes of 
religion,’ the Irish ‘ wholly de- 
pended ’—withstood him to his face, 
and this ‘ convocation’ became 
abortive. These proceedings, delu- 
sive as they were, formed the basis 
of the State Church in Ireland. 
The Queen’s Lieutenant warranted 
the consent of the Irish Lords and 
Commons. Curwin, the pliant Chan- 
cellor-Archbishop of Dublin, went 
voucher for the conformity of the 
Irish bishops, clergy, and people. 
The Reformation, assumed by a 
government fiction, was taken for 
an accomplished fact, and punish- 
ment was denounced—wherever it 
was safe to do so—upon all who 
ventured to reject it. The bishops 
of Kildare and Meath, whose sees 
were within the Pale, were the first 
victims to the new régime. They 
were cast into prison and deprived 
of their temporalities. The bishop 
of Leighlin, who happened to have 
been in England, was_ brought 
before the Council at Greenwich, 
and made an abject submission, but 
when he returned to his diocese 
gave no further proof of conver- 
sion, Bishop Mant, whom Arch- 
deacon William Lee quotes approv- 
ingly, asserts that the bishops of 











Meath and Kildare ‘are the only 
two prelates who appear to have 
been deprived in the reign of Eliza- 
beth,’ and that ‘there is neither 
record, nor rational ground of sus- 
picion, of the deprivation of any 
others.’ The State Papers contra- 
dict both the bishop and the arch- 
deacon, for in 1561, the bishop of 
Ossory, and in 1571 the bishop of 
Limerick, and in 1585 the bishop of 
Kilmore, were deprived of their 
sees. The bishops who were beyond 
the Queen’s power, and therefore 
escaped deprivation, continued to 
enjoy their temporalities and cele- 
brate the mass, despite parliamen- 
tary prohibitions. The clergy in 
general, so far as they could, fol- 
lowed the example of their prelates. 
When overawed by an English gar- 
rison, they refrained from public 
celebrations. When the soldiers 
retired, they offered their worship 
in the churches as before. The 
people, whose faith had been thus 
altered for them by the Queen and 
her Parliament, seemed nevertheless 
in no haste to desert their ancient 
creed. Within the Pale some few 
went to the Reformed service to 
escape the fines. Without the Pale 
they attended the Roman Catholic 
worship in defiance of the law. The 
unanimous testimony of the bishops, 
whom Elizabeth appointed, was to 
the effect that the Irish people, from 
one end of the island to the other, 
pertinaciously persisted in the 
Roman Catholic faith: The church 
which the nation continued to love, 
and which Elizabeth affected to have 
altered or destroyed, experienced 
outside the Pale no very con- 
siderable inconvenience from the 
withdrawal of royal favour. The 
Irish chieftains solicited the Pope 
instead of the Queen to appoint 
their favourites to vacant sees. The 
temporalities were enjoyed by the 
appointees of the Pope, and her 
Majesty’s nominees got little but 
empty titles. In Armagh the 
Catholic primate appeared in arms 
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against her Majesty, the Protestant 
primate dared not adventure him- 
self within his legal diocese, and the 
suffragan sees of Clogher, Derry, 
Kilmore, Ardagh, Down and Con- 
nor, and Raphoe remained, for 
twenty years and more, without a 
successful attempt on the Queen’s 
part to introduce a Protestant pre- 
late. In the provinces of Munster, 
Connaught, and Leinster the Queen’s 
bishops were mere political agents, 
trading on their position and plun- 
dering their sees. Loftus in Dublin, 
Sheyne in Cork, Magrath in Cashel, 
and O’Brien in Killaloe, were civil 
agents rather than bishops. The 
Queen chose her prelates—not for 
their ability to persuade the people 
to purer doctrine, nor for capability 
to preach the Gospel to them—but 
for their fitness to increase the 
Queen’s influence among powerful 
septs, and for their capabilities of 
conveying useful intelligence to the 
Castle. And thus the Reformed 
Episcopate became hateful to Irish- 
men as a mere machine of State, 
employed to aid in overturning the 
authority of the Irish chieftains, in 
destroying cherished customs and 
in abolishing the national laws 
which the people had been from 
time immemorial accustomed to 
obey. It is not to be wondered at, 
under such circumstances, that the 
State Church should have remained 
for long a Church made up of Eng- 
lish soldiers and settlers and of 
English bishops, or of Irish bishops 
specially trained at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge in English habits. It is 
rather to be wondered at that 
Elizabeth and Burghley, Wal- 
singham and Sidney, should have 
for a moment regarded such an 
institution as the Reformed 
Church in Ireland as likely—estab- 
lished and administered as it was— 
to tend to anything but the perma- 
nent alienation of the Irish people. 
The saddest chapter in the his- 
tory of the Reformation in these 
countries is that concerning the rise 
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and early progress of the Establish- 
ment in Ireland. Its episcopal pro- 
moters, Curwin and Loftus—the 
former a time-serving hypocrite, 
and the latter a cruel, bigoted, self- 
ish, and grasping Puritan—gave it 
an ill odour from the first. The 
Establishment eventually emptied 
the national churches, dispersed the 
congregations, and led to the aban- 
donment and desecration of the 
chancels and cathedrals. When the 
Establishment was sixteen years old, 
its patron, Sidney, asserted the Irish 
Church to be so spoiled by the ruins 
of its temples, the dissipation and 
embezzling of its patrimony, and 
the want of ministers, as to exceed 
in deformity any Church ‘in any 
region where Christ is professed.’ 
Loftus himself contributed to this 
deformity, and has left written to- 
kens of how it wasall done. For 
instance, in Ossory, the chief bishop- 
ric in his province, the Queen placed 
one Christopher Gafney as successor 
to John Thonery, a bishop appointed 
by Queen Mary, but returned as a 
defaulter in the First Fruitaccounts, 
and deprived in 1561. Bishop Gaf- 
ney, perhaps from conscientious 
scruples as to his own orders, ‘never 
gave orders himself,’ but gave his 
license to a candidate for orders to 
get ordination iore Romano from a 
Papal bishop of Killaloe, lately con- 
secrated by the Pope. Gafney’s 
conscience, which kept him from 
ordaining, did not keep him from 
simony. He actually sold his arch- 
deaconry ; and Archbishop Loftus, 
his metropolitan, allowed those 
papal orders, and took no pains to 
punish his suffragan for getting a 
papal bishop to perform his ordina- 
tion duties. When Gafney died, 
Nicholas Walsh succeeded him. 
Walsh was learned, pious, charitable 
and studious. He began a transla- 
tion of the scriptures into Trish, 
and was likely enough to have ad- 
vanced religion. But Walsh was 
murdered. It is thus that Loftus, 
when writing to recommend a suc- 
cessor to Walsh, betrays the policy 
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which sought to find discreet and 
courageous servants, not of God, 
but of the State, in bishops. Bishop 
Walsh, he says, ‘ did much good in 
God’s church, but lacking both 
stoutness and policy in government, 
we found the want of a good mini- 
ster for her Majesty’s behoof there 
during his incumbency !’ Archbi- 
shop Loftus was, it seems, of opinion 
that ‘her Majesty’s behoof’ would 
be better advanced by bishops with 
valour in the field and craft in the 
cabinet than by studious patrons of 
Irish types. His sentiments in this 
respect were more plainly conveyed 
by Waterhouse, who, in 1574, thus 
delivered his mind to Walsingham: 
—‘ Whenever any alteration shall 
happen, let ail offices be given to 
soldiers of experience, and to none 
others. I would the Queen would 


also so bestow her bishoprics, for 
here is scarce any sign of religion, 
nor no room for justice, till the 
sword hath made a way for the 
law.’ 

In 1578, just twenty years from 


Elizabeth’s accession, a dispute 
arose, between the Irish bishops, 
headed by Archbishop Loftus, and 
her Majesty’s Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners for Ireland, which was 
not settled until Loftus was ad- 
mitted to a share in the profits of 
the Court of Faculties ; that court, 
which, in the rough language of 
Primate Long, sent ‘ young and old, 
clergy and laity, in a wild gallop to 
the devil.’ In the course of this 
dispute many recriminations passed 
between the parties, and from 
the admissions and uncontradicted 
statements forwarded to the council 
board in England may be collected 
some extraordinary facts concerning 
the Establishment in that day. The 
commissioners were two in number. 
One was George Ackworth, Doctor 
of Civil Law, a clergyman who had 
been deprived of his living in Eng- 
land for inerdinate life; the other was 
Robert Garvey, who was not in holy 
orders and was only a Bachelor in 
Civil Law. To this duumyirate was 














committed a jurisdiction extending 
over all Ireland, with power to de- 
prive of their benefices all ecclesias- 
tical incumbents, bishops only ex- 
cepted. Ackworth and Garvey had 
authority to grant all manner of 
licenses, dispensations, compositions 
and faculties, to examine the letters of 
orders of all clergymen, their titles, 
licenses and dispensations, to revoke 
or disannul them at pleasure, and 
declare the benefices void. They 
could institute the nominees of the 
Crown into vacant livings, and de- 
cide suits and double quarrels when 
the Queen’s right by devolution was 
questioned. They could summon 
the prelates themselves to exhibit 
their titles to their sees. They could 
prove wills, grant absolutions, and 
were empowered to enforce their 
judgments by ecclesiastical censures. 
From their decisions lay no appeal. 
[It was complained by Loftus that 
no bishop was on this Commission, 
and it was rejoined by Garvey that 
bishops were unfit to serve upon it, 
because it was chiefly directed 
against the faults of the bishops 
themselves. The Commission ‘in 
great part tendeth to correct the 
oversights and errors of the ordi- 
naries,’ who had admitted to livings 
‘boyes, kearne, laymen, and other 
incapable persons.’ Loftus states, 
as another ground of objection, that 
no such irresponsible powers had 
been ever in England intrusted to 
any persons. Garvey reminds him 
that the Irish church was not like 
the English church, and that in the 
latter no such faults had been per- 
petrated as would have made a 
similar commission necessary for 
England. There was ‘no disposition 
in the ordinaries themselves to re- 
form and amend’ the church; and, 
besides, there were other Commis- 
sioners whom it was necessary to 
supersede. 


Before this Commission was granted, 
[writes Garvey], one Robert [query David ?] 
Wolfe had a commission from the Pope, to 
grant licenses and dispensations in Ireland, 
and did execute the same in the west part 
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of that realm, dangerously seducing the 
subjects and making them believe that 
their licenses and dispensations were to be 
obtained of him. A like commission was 
exercised by one Redmund Gallechor, sup- 
posed Bishop of Rapotensis | Redmund Gal- 
lagher was papal Bishop of Derry from 1569 
to 1601], in the north part of the said land, 
to repress which commissions, and the au- 
thority of them being already for good 
causes condemned and abolished by the 
laws of that land, it was thought good by 
the express words of this commission to 
take authority from all other commissions 
granted or to be granted for granting of 
any dispensations saving from this. 


The defence which Garvey makes 
for the clause empowering the Com- 
missioners to summon bishops be- 
fore them is important, because it 
proves that, in 1578, the ‘ authority 
and law’ of her Majesty was looked 
upon very differently by the bishops 
within the Pale and without it; 
that certain laymen had, without 
patents, intruded into some sees; 
and that other sees were held 
openly by the Pope’s nominees. ‘I 
answer,’ writes Garvey, to the ob- 
jection touching the summoning of 
bishops— 
that all such as bear the name of bishops 
in Ireland, live not in that order and degree 
of dependency of her Majesty’s authority 
and law, as the Archbishops of Armagh 
and Dublin [Lancaster and Loftus] and 
the Bishops of Meath and Ossory [Brady 
and Nicholas Walsh] do; and for as much 
as some men do, without letters patent, 
intrude themselves into bishoprics in that 
land, as Cornelius O' Brenan, a layman, did 
into the bishopric of Ross Carbury, in the 
county of Cork, and Tirrclagh {Murtagh ?] 
O'Brien, a layman likewise, into the 
bishopric of Kilfenoragh in Thomond, and 
some others usurp the name of bishoprics 
by bulls from the Pope, as Edmund Tanner 
the name of Bishop of Cork, and Malachias 
Maldony the name of Bishop of Killaloe 
{he had been translated by the Pope from 
Killaloe to Kilmacduagh in 1576], it is 
very necessary that her Majesty’s com- 
missioners should have authority to call 
such before them, to show by what title 
they hold the said bishopries, to the end 
the same may be certified to her Majesty’s 
Deputy. 


Upon reviewing the charges and 
counter charges of the Commis- 
sioners and bishops, it seems doubt- 
ful to which side the greater blame 
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attaches. Garvey gives a list of 
some incumbents whom the bishops 
tolerated, but whom he ejected. As 
specimens of these Reformed in- 
cumbents, ‘ George Cusack’ may be 
noted, ‘a lay servingman,’ who 
usurped the benefice of Kentstown 
in Meath ; and in the same diocese, 
at Galtrim, ‘Robert Nugent, a 
horseman of the Baron of Delvin’s 
retinue;’ at Kilmessan, ‘John Barne- 
wall, a young boy of Dublin ; ;’ and 
at Killavy, “Lucas Plunkett, pren- 
tice to a vintner in Dublin.” On 
the other hand, Loftus charges the 
Commissioners with giving livings 
to laymen and to persons who did 
not take the oath of supremacy and 
abjuration. ‘There have been a 
creat sort admitted by them to 
benefices without taking the oath 
of her Majesty’s title, whose names 
I will be ready: to declare,’ writes 
the archbishop, ‘ when I shall be 
thereto required.’ Among the abuses 
which Ackworth and Garvey com- 
mitted, Loftus reckons the grants of 
pardon for simony made to William 
Keogh, or Keho, the archdeacon of 
Ossory, on the 11th of April, 1577, 
and to Thomas V ale, the vicar of 
Kirke in Ossory, on the 13th of 
June, 1578. He mentioned also a 
dispensation, granted on the 16th 
of November, 1577, to Thomas, son 
of Edmond Power, to hold Mothel 
(a vicarage with cure) without resi- 
dence, and with a dispensation for 
seven years of his minority, he 
being a boy of ten years old. To 
Robert Gafney, * Chanter of Kil- 
kenny,’ who was ‘very ignorant, 
utterly void of knowledge of God 
and his religion,’ and w hose ‘orders 
were given by one that had no 
authority thereto, a dispensation 
was also given, on the 7th of August 
1578, for ‘confirming orders taken 
by him of a runagate from Rome, 
pretending himself to be Bishop of 
Killaloe by the Pope’s authority.’ 
This practice of granting letters 
dimissory by the Queen’s bishops 
to their “papal riv als was not con- 
fined to one diocese or bishop, for 
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Loftus says: ‘Already there hath 
been allowances by dispensation 
made by the Commissioners of such 
as have within these two or three 
years received their orders of trai- 
tors, runagates which came from 
Rome, pr etending to be bishops by 
the Pope’s s authority.’ Garvey him. 
self confesses to a ‘ great number of 
priests ordered as aforesaid, and 
admitted by the bishops,’ in Ireland, 
‘to serve in their several dioceses ;’ 
and declares that ‘the said Gafney 
took his orders [from the papal 
bishop] by the license and with the 
commendation of his ordinary (the 
late bishop of Ossory [Christopher 
Gafney], who never gave orders 
himself), and was tolerated in his 
said orders, and had execution of 
them a good while after he took 
them, both by his ordinary and 
metropolitan.’ This conduct of the 
Bishop of Ossory removes all sur- 
prise at the presence of his name 
among the bishops who, in 1569, 
petitioned (through the papal arch- 
bishop MacGibbon) the king of 
Spain and the Pope. 

The Commissioners do not deny 
that they gave dispensations for 
simony, but they give the bishops a 
Rowland for their’ Oliver, by boldly 
fixing the greater crime on the pre- 
lates, and charging them with open 
publication of their own guilt. 
Garvey thus details the case of 
William Keho: 


The said Keho, when the archdeaconry 
of Ossory became void, being a living of 
the Bishop of Ossory’s collation, was a 
suitor to Christopher | Gafney]. late bishop 
there [from 1565 to 1576] for the same, 
and because the bishop would not bestow 
it upon him without consideration, although 
he was a grave, learned, antient, and suffi- 
cient man for ‘such a living, he gave the 
bishop some money. And doubting the 
same should afterwards be laid to his 
charge, and he therefore [be] deprived of 
his living, he obtained dispensation for the 
said simony of the Most Reverend F ather, 
Edmund, now Bishop of Canterbury [Grin- 
del, abp. Cantuar. 1576 to 1583], before her 
Majesty’s commission for Faculties was 
granted in Ireland. In which dispensation 
certain defects were found by the learned 
counsel of the said Keho. And after her 
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Majesty’s commission was granted in Ire- 
land the said Keho sued them to have a 
like dispensation, with the addition of 
material words left out of his said former 
dispensation, whereunto the commissioners 
assented, both for that it might be done by 
law and that of such dispensations they had 
seen the former precedent and other prece- 
dents besides, and also that this fault was 
more the bishop’s that urged him to it, than 
his that unwillingly paid the money. Of 
which sort of bishops there be some more 
in Ireland, namely Matthew ([Sheyne] 
Bishop of Cork [and Cloyne from 1572 
to 1582], who, being charged by the said 
commissioners, and detected unto them 
that he sold the livings of his diocese to 
horsemen and kerne, answered, both pri- 
vately to them, and openly in a sermon, 
made in the church of Cork before Sir 
William Drury, Knight, Lord President of 
Munster, and the said commissioners and 
the whole audience then present, that ex- 
cept he sold the livings of his collation, he 
were not able to live, his bishopric was so 
poor. 

The Queen’s representative, in 
1559, had sold a deanery for ‘ forty 
pounds in gold ryalls,’ and Sheyne’s 
sermon probably caused no sensa- 
tion. But the bishop’s morality, 
whatever his hearers thought of it, 
was certainly abominable. Poverty 
was no justification of his crime. 
But Sheyne sold his bishoprics as 
well as the preferments in his gift. 
In 1575, according to Bishop Ben- 
net, he ‘leased away the whole see 
of Cloyne for ever, for five marks 
per annum.’ Some pecuniary ad- 
vantage must have resulted to her 
Majesty from this Commission. Mr. 
Garvey said that the Queen had 
more profit from it in one year, 
under his management, than during 
the forty-two years since the former 
commission was established, in the 
the time of Henry VIII. But it 
was highly oppressive and inquisi- 
torial. ‘Extraordinary fees were 
paid for shewing institutions and 
faculties.’ Sometimes all the bene- 
fices in a diocese, as happened in 
the cases 6f Cork and Emly, were 
sequestrated by wholesale. The in- 
terests of religion were little re- 
garded, and the impropriators or 
usurpers retained their titles to the 
church lands without having to in- 
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curtheexpense of repairing the chan- 
cels or maintaining vicars in orders. 
This Commission was not published 
or executed in Connaught, because 
the Queen had no authority there. 

Another glimpse into the charac- 
ter of Loftus and the practical work- 
ing of the Establishment under his 
auspices, is afforded by the articles 
sent to England, in 1580, against 
Sir John Ball, nephew to Lord 
Chancellor Weston, a layman, yet 
Dean of St. Patrick’s. Ball was not 
in holy orders, and yet he got from 
Loftus the archdeaconry of Glanda- 
laghand the parsonage of Newcastle. 
He was not a civilian, and yet was 
appointed by Loftus to be commis- 
sary to the Archbishop of Dublin. 
Ball was ‘ greatly suspected to be a 
papist or else a newter, which is 
worse. He ‘refused to wear a 
surplice in the time of cathedral 
service,’ and was ‘not contented with 
his own stall next the chanter, but 
installed his wife in the seat next 
unto him.’ It was further objected 
against Ball, that being complained 
of by many for his licentious life, 
and also being presented to the 
sLord Chancellor, the Dean of St. 
Patrick’s, ‘ by the oath of the vicars 
of the said church, who were sworn 
to present the misdemeanours in 
the same,’ for impropriety with one 
Cicely Fletcher, a woman of evil 
conversation, ‘notwithstanding he 
is married and hath his wife there 
—lechery being incident to popery 
—yet by the sufferance ’ of the dean 
his uncle ‘ he is winked at, to the 
maintenance of others as evil dis- 
posed as himself, and to the great 
grief of a number of true-hearted 
subjects to see such apparent vices 
unpunished in the commonwea!th.’ 
And being commissary, and having 
any rich men of the country in the 
censures of the church for similar 
offences, ‘he absolves them for 
money in tlie fields, to cover their 
crimes with the Pope’s absolution, 
“ Absolvo te,” &c., and hath been 
seen and heard by credible persons 
giving that absolution on horseback 
Hu 
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in the fields—the penitent kneeling 
before him—which is his common 
practice, to get money as he visits 
in the country.’ Ball was also ac- 
cused of affording special opportu- 
nities to ‘fair and well favoured 
women’ who needed absolution, 
never putting them to the annoyance 
of having their causes tried in open 
court, but politely hearing them in 
private. This John Ball, who was 
suspected of so many offences, was 
actually recommended by Loftus to 
Burghley, in the same year, 1580, 
for the office of registrar to the 
Commission, and collector of fines 
under the Commissioners for eccle- 
siastical causes. 

In spite of the evidence, which 
the actors themselves in Irish 
church affairs offer, of their own 
wickedness and incompetence, and 
of the utter failure of the Queen’s 
attempt to force a Reformed faith 
upon an unwilling nation, there 
have not been wanting persons to 
lay the principal blame upon the 
natural depravity of the people. 
Just as Sidney and Grey and Weston 
were blind to their own defects, 


and attributed their want of success, 


in civil matters to either ‘ the savage 
and brutish nature of this people, 
or to an hereditary destiny hanging 
over the land,’ so have many writers 
regarded the miserable issue of the 
Elizabethan Reformation in Ireland 
asa sign of extraordinary and un- 
natural perversity of the Irish, to 
be accounted for partly as a judg- 
ment upon them inflicted by heaven. 
Perceiving no moral iniquity either 
in the statecraft by which Elizabeth 
sought to dragoon Ireland into 
Protestantism, or in the forcible 
appropriation of the church reve- 
nues of that country to the benefit 
of the conquering class, these writers 
have not hesitated to defend a sys- 
tem, unrighteous both in accidents 
and essentials, by an ‘unblushing 
distortion of historic facts, so as to 
make it appear that the Irish, whose 
attachment to what they deemed 
the Catholic Unity stood the test of 
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centuries of adversity, were guilty 
of schism. By a succession of so- 
called church historians it has been 
maintained that at Elizabeth’s ac. 
cession the whole Irish church re- 
formed itself and accepted the doc- 
trines of the Reformation, and that 
long subsequently to that period a 
schismatical church arose, with a 
hierarchy intruded from abroad. It 
has been said, because a list existed 
of bishops supposed to have been 
summoned to a packed parliament 
in 1560, when the Act of Uniformity 
and other acts concerning religion 
were passed by the Deputy, that all 
the then prelates of Ireland were 
present, and that, being present, 
they must have taken the oaths of 
abjuration of the Pope, adopted the 
Reformed service book, assisted at 
consecrations performed by Curwin, 
and thus transmitted to the Re- 
formed church a corporate succes- 
sion of bishops, and transmitted 
along with it the corporate rights of 
bishops, clergy, and people to the 
entire property of the church. It is 
manifest that a majority of bishops, 
if present in that parliament, cannot 
be proved, without other evidence, 
to have voted for the new laws, 
and to have abjured their faith. It 
is also plain that the bishops who, 
before 1564, might have taken the 
oaths ordained by the new acts— 
and Curwin and O’Fihil alone are 
proved to have taken the cath of 
abjuration before that date—did not 
thereby cut themselves off from the 
Roman church, for the supremacy 
of the Pope was then, as Archdeacon 
Stopford asserts, ‘a question of po- 
litical opinion,’ and had its sole 
foundation as an article of faith in 
a papal bull, dated November 1564. 
And bishops who may, possibly, 
have taken oaths which violated no 
article of their former creed, cannot 
be therefore assumed to have ac- 
cepted the Book of Reformed Ser- 
vice, the use of which involved the 
rejection and disuse of the mass, 
which is the very soul of Roman 
Catholicism. Nor docs it follow 
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from the fact that some bishops 
took the oaths and manifested a 
desire to comply with the royal 
wishes in things not then necessi- 
tating a breach with Rome, that 
they also, and that in considerable 
numbers, exercised their consecra- 
tional functions according to the 
new service, thereby putting the 
Pope at defiance. Much less does 
it follow that the bishops alone, by 
votes in parliament or convocation, 
by any amount of oaths, or by any 
number of consecrations, could have 
conveyed away the rights, pecuniary 
or otherwise, of the church of which 
they were officers. The bishops, 
clergy, and laity together possess 
that power. The clergy never gave 
in their adhesion to the prayer-book 
of Elizabeth nor abjured the Pope. 
The laity, the greater part of the 
church, so far from manifesting a 
dislike to the mass—manifested a 
devotion to Rome so earnest and 
persevering, and so courageous and 
defiant of dangers, that it is impos- 
sible to believe that it could have 
existed amidst the alleged clerical 
and episcopal apostasy from the 
Pope, so groundlessly and unwar- 
rantably invented by over-zealous 
advocates of the Reformed church. 

But Irish bishops, in their charges, 
and deans, archdeacons, and lawyers 
in essays, pamphlets, and letters 
innumerable, have recently cham- 
pioned the old theory with a sur- 
prising fervour and _pertinacity. 
Whether they belong to the Evan- 
gelical party or to that of High 
Churchmen, whether they patronise 
the anti-ritualistic Association or 
that for defence of the Prayer-Book 
and choral services, they all unite 
in resting the claims of the Es- 
tablishment to the allegiance of 
churchmen and to the national 


revenues of the church, not upon 
the purity of the Reformation doc- 
trines and superiority of the Re- 
formed church as a means of win- 
ning souls to Christ, but upon a 
dubious descent of their episcopate 
from Queen Mary’s bishops and an 
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alleged conversion of Curwin’s 
brother bishops in 1560. They 
bring forward indeed no new au- 
thorities in support of their view, 
nor a single document from the 
State Papers in either England or 
Ireland which refers to the confor- 
mity of any Marian bishop except 
Curwin and O’Fihil. They display 
much irritation and some ill-temper, 
and express warm indignation that 
either a clergyman or an historian 
should have the audacity to prefer 
what he believes to be true to what 
has been hitherto presumed to be 
the interest of his church. They 
accuse, in no stinted terms, the 
Vicar of Donoghpatrick of Roman- 
ism, and assert that Protestantism 
is the béte noir of Mr. Fronde. 
Tantene animis celestibus ire ! 
They argue on the principle that 
what, in their opinion, ought to 
have been done, was done. They 
cite canonsandActs of Parliament to 
show the law of the case, and insist 
that the law was carried into fact. 
They urge, with all gravity, that Sus- 
sex, the Lord-Lieutenant who sold 
church preferment for money, and 
was not averse from employing poi- 
son upon occasion to secure his ends, 
was scrupulous in selecting, as as- 
sistants to Curwin in his consecra- 
tions, bishops who had no flaw in 
their own titles. They assume that 
Hugh Curwin, at the time that he 
was violating the rules of the church 
which he was sent to Dublin to de- 
fend,was careful toguide his conduct 
in his new capacity after the model 
of the same church when he affected 
to condemn it. They assume also 
that all the other bishops of the 
Trish church were like Curwin, 
ready to surrender their faith at 
the beck of the Deputy. And they 
have the hardihood to declare that 
in most of the dioceses of Ireland 
in the first years of Elizabeth’s 
reign, her Majesty’s law and her 
Majesty’s power were supreme! 
These variousassertions and assump- 
tions, unsupported by a tittle of 
evidence and contradicted by docu- 
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ments and facts, might seem suffi- 
cient to most men to bring forward 
as a means to stagger the minds of 
those persons w hose ideas of history 
are different. But they are exceeded 
in reckless contempt for exposure 
by the following deliberate state- 
ment of an archdeacon, described 
by Mr. Richard Nugent, in the 
Contemporary Review, as ‘ probably 
the greatest living authority on 
Irish church history,’ and who 
thus delivers himself:—‘That the 
moral and religious reformation of 
the people was earnestly and care- 
fully thought and laboured for, from 
the commencement of Elizabeth’s 

reign, is proved in a valuable col- 
lection of letters, transcribed from 
public offices in London, by Richard 
Nugent, Esq., and kindly lent to 
me!’ If the ‘greatest living au- 
thority’ deals with his friend’s 
‘collection of letters’ as he dealt 
with Rymer’s Federa and with 
Lynch’s manuscript history of Irish 
bishops, he will no doubt to his 
own satisfaction prove whatever 
proposition he may choose to lay 
down. But his assertions will not 
gain extensive credit. Few, outside 
the archidiaconal circle, w ill believe 
that the ‘moral and religious re- 
formation’ of the Irish was much 
thought of by the Queen’s first 
Deputy, Lord Sussex, who sold a 
deanery to an adulterer, and tried 
to assassinate O’Neil—nor by Sir 
Henry Sidney, who recommended 
laymen for bishoprics, and tolerated 
the presence of such corrupt pre- 
lates as Magrath, or Sheyne, or 
O’Brennan—nor by ‘ that good man 
Weston,’ who being a layman was 
dean of St. Patrick’s, and screened 
from punishment his profligate 
nephew—nor by the said nephew 
of Weston, Sir John Ball, who 
though a layman usurped an arch- 
deaconry, and as commissary to 
Loftus turned his court into a 
brothel—nor by Loftus, who tor- 
tured papal bishops, and enriched 
his family by the spoils of the church 
—nor by Gerrard, the bloodthirsty 
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chancellor, who advised, as a means 
of ‘ thorough reformation,’ to ‘ sub- 


ject the whole Irishry to the sword.’ 


Indeed the history of his own 
diocese of Meath, if known to the 
Archdeacon, would have afforded to 
him sufficient proof ‘ that the moral 
and religious reformation of the 
people ’ of Ireland was not ‘ear. 
nestly and carefully thought and 
laboured for, from the commence- 
ment of Elizabeth’s reign.’ Bishop 
Mant, in his History of the Chureh 
of Ire land, published what he termed 
Sidney’s ‘ pathetick representation 
of the disastrous state of ecclesias- 
tical affairs,’ contained in a letter 
written by Sidney to the Queen in 
1576. In this letter Sidney de- 
scribes the Church,which the Arch- 
deacon imagines to have been re- 
formed by earnest thought and 
labour from the commencement of 
the Queen’s reign in 1558, as ‘ foul, 
deformed,’ and ‘cruelly crushed.’ 
Sidney gives an account of Meath, 
‘the best-peopled diocese’ in Ire- 


land, from which it appears that 


of two hundred and twenty-four 
parish-churches in Meath, one hun- 
dred and five were ‘leased out for 
years or in fee-farm,’ and had no 
resident incumbent ; and of all the 
‘simple and sorry’ curates but 
eighteen were able, to speak Eng- 
lish, the rest being ‘Irish priests, or 
rather Irish rogues, having very 
little Latin, lessles arningand civility.’ 

Sidney leaves her Majesty to con- 
jecture, from the lamentable condi- 
tion of Meath, the far worse condi- 
tion of the rest of Ireland, ‘ where 
little or no reformation either of 
religion or manners hath yet been 
planted,’ the ‘sacrament of bap- 
tism’ being in some parts ‘not 
used.’ He assures the Queen ‘that 
upon the face of the earth, where 
Christ is professed, there is not a 
church in so miserable a case,’ and 
says its misery consisted in ‘three 
particulars,’ namely, the ruin of the 
temples, want of ministers, and want 
of revenue. ‘The most ruined of’ 
the temples were, says Sidney, those 
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of the Queen’s ‘ possession,’ and he 
suggested that a convenient portion 
of the rents paid to the Queen 

should be applied to supply funds 
‘for the ministry of the churches of 
the English Pale of her own inheri- 
tance,’ as well as to the repair of 
the temples. He recommended the 
Queen to send Irish-speaking mi- 
nisters from the English Universi- 
ties, if possible, ‘to the number often 
or twelve at the least,’ to fiil offices 
of dignity in remote parts of Ire- 
land. Ifthe Queen’s Universities 
had no such ministers ready, then 
her Majesty was to write to the 
Regent of Scotland for ‘ honest, zea- 
lous, and learned men, and that 
could speak this language.’ He 
also implored the Queen to send 
over three or four grave personages 
of the clergy from E ngland, who in 
short time ‘ would sensibly perceive 

the enormities of this overthrown 
church, and easily prescribe orders 
for the repair and upholding of the 
same.’ Sidney hopes Elizabeth will 


‘cause the bishops of’ England ‘ to 
undertake this apostleship, and that 
upon their own charges;’ and he 
promises to guide and guard ‘them 
honourably and safely from place to 


place.’ To this petition of Sidney, 
her Majesty sent an answer in July 
1576. Burghley, her minister, does 
not dispute Sidney’s proposition 
that it was ‘ preposterous ’ to ‘ begin 
reformation of the political part and 
neglect the religious.’ He acknow- 
ledges that a sound state of re- 
ligion ‘is the very foundation of all 
civil government, and so necessary 
as without it no commonwealth may 
long stand.’ Yet, considering all 
circumstances, it has been thought 
meet, by her Majesty and us—so 
Burghley proceeds—‘ even for the 
very furtherance of the cause, that 
you should first consult the council 
upon these matters, and reduce your 
opinions to such heads as the cause 
will bear, and to send over hither 
some persons well instructed and 
otherwise well acquainted with that 
government, as for such a purpose 
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we can very well think of Sir Luke 
Dillon and Mr. Agard, being of each 
nation one.’ Thus fell to the ground 
the Deputy’s plan for beginning the 
religious reformation of Ireland. 
The Queen kept the livings in 
her possession, without expending 
money to repair the churches or 
support competent ministers. She 
imported, at her own cost, no batch 
of Scotch parsons to regenerate Ire- 
land. She sent no English bishops 
to undertake an Irish apostleship at 
their own charges. The temples 
remained in ruins, and the impro- 
priators retained their riches. And 
the Church, which the worthy arch- 
deacon supposes to have been 
thought for and laboured for with 
earnestness and care from the ac- 
cession of Elizabeth, continued for 
long as ‘ foul, deformed, and cruelly 
crushed’ as it appeared to Sidney 
in the eighteenth year of her Ma- 
jesty’s reign. 

There are, doubtless, many pas- 
sages in the letters written to the 
Queen’s English ministers by men 
who sought preferment in the 
church, and who detailed the 
various defects, which required 
remedy, in a very pathetic tone. 
But on examination it will be found 
that the ecclesiastics provided by 
Elizabeth during her entire reign, 
were, with scarcely an exception, 
men who sought chiefly their own 
temporal advantage, and did nothing 
whatever to advance ‘the religious 
reformation’ of Ireland. The Queen 
did not permit religion to be pressed 
upon the people, except at Dublin 
and in some few other places within 
the Pale, if Sir Henry Sidney, her 
‘Deputy-General’ in 1565, is to be 
credited. Arthur, Lord Grey, her 
lord-lieutenant, complained in 1580, 
in a private letter addressed to the 
Queen herself, that her Majesty had 
charged him not to meddle too 
much with religion :—‘ Your High- 
ness, at’ my leave-taking, gave me 
a warning for being strict in dealing 
with religion. I have observed it, 
how obediently soever yet most 
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unwillingly I confess, and I doubt 
not as harmfully to your and God’s 
service.—A canker never receiving 
cure without corrosive medicines.’ 
In all the treaties made by Elizabeth 
with the Irish chieftains in the first 
twenty years of her reign, and in all 
the correspondence preserved touch- 
ing those treaties, there is no men- 
tion whatever of religion, which 
seems never to have been so much 
as thought of during that period. 
Tirlogh Lynagh indeed, in 1575, in 
the articles of peace ‘allowed of’ 
by her Majesty, stipulates that he 
‘shall have all the monastery and 
abbey lands, and the lands of 
the spiritual sees within his pre- 
cinct,’ which stretched from Lough 
Foyle to the great river and from 
the Ban to the borders of Maguire, 
and upon examination it was found 
that there were neither abbeys nor 
religious houses at any time in 
those parts other than the friaries, 
‘wherein,’ so it is noted by Essex, 
‘the friars do yet remain.’ But not 
until the year 1581 was there express 
reference made by the chieftains to 
religion ; and therefore till that time 
the conduct of the English govern- 
ment had made no stipulation 
about it necessary, beyond the 
Pale. In that year Feagh Mac 
Hugh negotiated with the Deputy, 
and insisted that he might ‘ use 
what religion he liked.’ The Deputy 
found him so haughty and arrogant 
in this and other respects that no 
terms could be agreed upon, and 
Feagh Mac Hugh remained this 
time without punishment, the De- 
puty being unable to pursue him 
further. It would seem that Queen 
Elizabeth adopted the policy of 
sparing her money in Ireland and 
abiding her time, instead of risking 
treasure and troops in hasty and 
premature expeditions throughout 
the island. When the Act of Uni- 
formity was passed, the northern 
province was involved in war; and 
the defence of the Pale, while 
O’Neil was in the field, was sufti- 
cient occupation for any troops she 
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could spare from Ulster. To enforce 
the provisions of the acts for es- 
tablishing the Reformed religion at 
that time was impossible, except 
within the Leinster province. The 
penalties of premunire were no ter- 
ror to the Armagh, Cashel, or Tuam 
prelates, To attempt to put them 
in force would have had no effect 
save to drive the Irish nobles of 
the south and west into alliance 
with the northern chief, and to 
neutralise whatever beneficial effects 
had arisen from the recent progress 
of Sussex through Munster. There 
is no trace of any letter directed to 
any bishops, except Curwin, calling 
on them to consecrate the Queen’s 
bishops, or to introduce the new 
worship into their cathedrals. There 
is on the other hand ample evidence 
that the bishops set at naught with 
impunity those provisions of the act 
which prescribed the use of the 
English service, for in the cathe- 
drals of Cork and Limerick, and in 
the chief towns, where the bishop 
and corporations were bound to see 
to the performance of the Reformed 
worship, there was mass celebrated 
in the presence and with the aid of 
the very bishops who, it is pre- 
tended, had voted in parliament 
for its abolition. The Queen’s de- 
puties, for years after her Majesty’s 
accession, were met on their jour- 
neys through the provinces by 
bishops in pontificals, and priests 
arrayed in vestments and copes, 
walking in procession and singing 
in Latin, a cross the while being 
carried before them. These things 
were winked at by the governors, 
who in no case even rebuked the 
offending prelates. In 1574, four- 
teen years from the passing of the 
Reformation Acts, Sir Edward 
Fitton furnished to Burghley a 
description of Thomond and Con- 
naught, and gave the names of the 
bishops and the leading gentry in 
the five counties of Clare, Galway, 
Mayo, Sligo, and Roscommon. He 
mentions under the see of Killaloe 
that O’Brien was ‘ custos,’ and says 
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that Kilfenora was vacant. There 
was then no papal bishop of Kil- 
fenora, otherwise Fitton would have 
recorded his name as that of the 
bishop in possession, just as in the 
cases of Killala and Achonry, he 
gave the names of the Pope’s nomi- 
nees as occupants of those sees. The 
bishops of Kilmacduagh, Clonfert 
and Elphin, and Tuam, are dul 

and correctly noted. At Killala is 
entered ‘Owen O’Gallagher, by the 
Pope’s bull, incumbent,’ and at 
Achonry ‘Owen O’Harte, incum- 
bent.’ O’Gallagher’s Christian name 
was incorrectly given by Fitton, for 
his name was Donatus. O’ Harte was 

a papal bishop like O’Gallagher. 
The one had his brief in 1562, the 
other in 1570. O’Harte was at the 
Council of Trent, and O’Gallagher 
was a special agent of the papacy, 
and yet both these papal bishops 
are recognised as bishops in pos- 
session by her Majesty’s ‘ Vice- 
treasurer and Treasurer at Wars,’ 
and left undisturbed in their sees. 


O’Gallagher wassubsequently trans- 
lated by the Pope to Down, and 
O’Harte in 1585 was imprisoned by 
Sir John Perrott. 


There can hardly be advanced a 
stronger proof than is here afforded 
of the fact that the Queen had neither 
power to prevent the Pope’s nomi- 
nees from occupying these sees nor 
todeprive them of the temporalities. 
In the same paper of Fitton’s, the 
abbeys in the different counties are 
marked in some cases as in the 
hands of laymen, in many cases as 
occupied by Dominican, Franciscan, 
or Grey Friars. In Mayo, eighteen 
out of twenty-one abbeys and reli- 
gious houses are described ‘ as pos- 
sessed either by friars or veal so 
as her Majesty hath no commodity 
by the same.’ In Sligo, ten out of 
eleven abbeys were occupied by 
Friars. The ‘religious reforma- 
tion’ of Tuam province had evi- 
dently not been much ‘laboured 
for ’ during the first sixteen years 
of her Majesty’ s reign. Two pre- 
lates of this province, namely, Bod- 
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kin, Archbishop of Tuam, and De 
Burgo, Bishop of Clonfert, had been 
appointed to their sees by Henry 
VIII., and held them under Ed- 
ward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth. 
But this is no proof that they con- 
formed under the latter monarch, 
or consecrated her bishops. Bodkin 
is described in 1561 by the papal 
delegate as a daily assistant at mass 
in Tuam Cathedral. De Burgo is 
found, in 1568, sharing, by a com- 
promise to which the Queen was 
no party, the spiritualities and tem- 
poralities of his Abbey of Clonfert 
with the Pope’s grantee. Both 
Bodkin and De Burgo were close 
intimates and allies of Clanrickarde, 
De Burgo’s nephew, an undoubted 
Roman Catholic, and a man whom 
the Lord Chancellor asserted to 
have been a main cause of the 
Munster rebellion, and tohave richly 
deserved a traitor’s death. The 
great influence of Clanrickarde over 
the Connaught tr ibes, and his occa- 
sional services in keeping them 
quiet, with his constant and loud 
protestations of loyalty whenever 
accusations were brought against 
him, saved his life, despite his nu- 
merous treasons. His requests to 
the Deputy were frequently granted, 
and to these requests the names of 
Archbishop Bodkin and Bishop De 
Burgo were sometimes attached. 
When Clanrickarde and these two 
prelates solicited the Queen for the 
confirmation of William Laly in the 
deanery of Tuam in 1561, where 
daily mass was celebrated under 
Bodkin’s auspices, Laly was, like 
his patrons, a Roman Catholic. 
Laly’s subsequent acceptance of 
the Tuam see from her Majesty, 
after Bodkin’s death, may be evi- 
dence of Laly’s conformity at that 
time, but not of the conformity at 
any time of either Bodkin or De 
Burgo. As well might it be at- 
tempted, by similar reasoning, to 
prove, that Queen Mary was a 
Protestant because she appointed to 
Dublin Hugh Curwin, who became 
after her death a Protestant. 
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It has been boldly stated that 
all the bishops of Ireland, whom 
Elizabeth found in office at her 
accession, conformed to her refor- 
mation. No trace of this conformity 
can be discovered in the Armagh 
and Tuam provinces. The other 
provinces, those of Dublin and 
Cashel, ought to furnish proofs of 
this conformity if it existed at all. 
Indeed it is hardly possible that 
any bishops could have conformed 
in the least degree to Protestantism 
without receiving some marks of ap- 
probation from the Queen, and some 
favourable or other notice of their 
conversion from contemporary cor- 
respondents of the Queen’s mini- 
sters. Nevertheless, save in the cases 
of the Archbishop of Dublin and the 
Bishop of Leighlin, this species of 
evidence is entirely wanting, and not 
a sign of this alleged conversion is 
to be found in the gossiping letters 
or in the garrulous despatches which 
so frequently passed between the 
Irish and English courts. As 


Queen Mary’s bishops one by one 


dropped off, it would naturally oc- 
cur—one would suppose—to the 
officials who were concerned in 
recommending episcopal appoint- 
ments, to mention, were it only but 
slightly and incidentally, the part 
which the deceased bishops had 
taken in this alleged reformation. 
The uniform testimony of the State 
Papers convicts the Marian bishops 
of utter worthlessness as reformers, 
and an ominous silence is preserved 
touching their asserted conformity. 
In the absence of written testimony 
to a conversion, said to have been 
almost universal, but of which no 
direct proofs exist, probabilities may 
be fairly considered. The dioceses 
most likely to furnish Curwin with 
a colleague undoubtedly were those 
of the “Pale, namely, Meath and 
Kildare, and those containing Eng- 
lish garrisons and important cities, 
Limerick for instance, and Cork 
and Waterford. The sees of Kil- 
more, where the O’Reilly was lord, 
and of Ossory where Ormond was 
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paramount, may be added. The list 
of bishops most likely, from their 
position or other causes, to conform 
would contain the prelates of Meath, 
Kildare, Limerick, Ossory, Leigh- 
lin, Ferns, Kilmore, Cashel, Emly, 
Waterford and Lismore, Cork and 
Cloyne, Ross and Ardfert. To the 
first five of these bishops it has been 
objected by Archdeacon Stopford 
that they ‘ were legally and canoni- 
cally questionable as intruders’ in- 
to their sees. Be that as it may, 
four of them were ejected by Eliza- 
beth, and the fifth took the oath of 
supremacy, conduct which the Arch- 
deacon declares to be no proof of 
abandoning Romanism. Brady of 
Kilmore, who had been appointed 
by Edward VI., was dead in 1560; 
the Cashel prelate died in 1561; the 
Emly bishop in July 1562; Cork 
and Cloyne was vacant; the Bishop 
of Ross died in 1559; he of Leighlin, 
in 1565, disappears from the Com- 
mission on which he had _ been 
placed; and the Ferns bishop, who 
had been appointed originally by 
Henry VIII., is not mentioned in 
the State Papers, save in connection 
with leasing his see lands to his 
illegitimate children. His orders as 
bishop were derived from England, 
and were as incapable as Curwin’s 
to connect Loftus with St. Patrick. 
It is evident that few of these 
bishops could possibly have proved 
their conformity by taking part in 
the three first consecrations in 
Elizabeth’s reign, which were ac- 
complished before the first quarter 
of the year 1563 was expired. There 
are circumstances related in the 
State Papers concerning almost 
every one of these bishoprics, which 
can ‘hardly be reconciled with the 
presumption that their occupants at 
Elizabeth’s accession conformed. Of 
the thirteen sees mentioned, three— 
namely, Kilmore, Cork and Cloyne, 
and Ross—were vacant before an 
opportunity of shewing conformity 
was possible, and the occupants of 
five others were either deprived or 
attainted. The Archbishop of Cashel 
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and the Bishop of Emly had but 
one opportunity of consecrating for 
Elizabeth, for both died before 
October 1562. Their sees lay vacant 
after their deaths for six or seven 
years, and their successor, whom 
Elizabeth nominated, was taken 
prisoner by the papal archbishop. 
There remain three or four bishops 
out of the thirteen who might pos- 
sibly be considered likely to have 
conformed, by those persons at least 
who imagine that there is any force 
in the argument that those bishops 
who were not deprived must have 
become Protestants. One of these 
three or four bishops—namely, Pa- 
trick Walsh, Bishop of Waterford 
and Lismore—has special claims to 
be considered the most likely 

them all to have accepted the Re- 
formation. He remained for eighteen 
years after the passing of the Act 
of Uniformity in his see, and died 
without deprivation. He is de- 


scribed by ‘the greatest living au- 
thority on Irish church history’ as 
a ‘conscientious bishop under Queen 


Elizabeth’s Reformation,’ because 
of his letter to Sir Henry Sidney, 
in 1566, resigning the deanery of 
Waterford. And he is said, truly 
or untruly, to have been father of 
Nicholas Walsh, who, in 1577, du- 
ring the lifetime of Bishop Patrick 
‘Walsh, was made Bishop of Os- 
sory. 

These suggested proofs of the 
conformity of Bishop Walsh of 
Waterford, which appear so con- 
vincing to the Archdeacon of Meath 
and others, become weak on ex- 
amination. His letter to Sidney, 
offering to resign his deanery, so 
far from arguing either conscien- 
tiousness or Protestantism, is a de- 
cided proof of the reverse. His 
plea for resigning is that he finds 
‘ himself, both in “body and senses, 
so decay ed for ¢ age, as to be unable 
to discharge’ his functions; and if 
this excuse were true, the bishop, 
if conscientious, would have resigned 
his bishopric as well as his deanery. 
But, perhaps, in the Archdeacon’s 
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opinion, there was an allowable dis- 
tinction between his conscience in 
his episcopal capacity and his con- 
science in his capacity of dean, the 
higher dignity being entitled to a 
more cheveril conscience than the 
inferior. In practice, however, 
neither in ancient or modern times 
is it discernible that deans display, 
more frequently than bishops, the 
virtue of resignation. Bishop Walsh 
recommends for his successor in the 
deanery a Waterford man, Peter 
White, ‘by whose industry ’—so 
writes the bishop—‘and travail a 

great part of the youth, both of this 
fame and Dublin, have greatly 
profited in learning and virtuous 
education.” This ‘ conscientious 
bishop under Queen Elizabeth’s 
Reformation’ did not resign the 
deanery to a man whom he could 
commend for Protestantism, but to 
a man‘who was well known to the 
bishop for his zeal as an ardent ad- 
vocate for the papacy, and who is 
related by Antony 4 Wood to have 
devoted himself to the vocation of a 
schoolmaster for the express pur- 
pose of keeping ‘out Protestantism, 
by teaching the Catholic religion to 
the sons of noblemen and gentlemen. 
It seems never to have struck the 
Archdeacon, that Bishop Patrick 
Walsh, if really the father of Nicho- 
las, the Ossory bishop, seems to 
have given little sign of sympathy 
with the undoubted conformity of 
his reputed son. He might have 
procured for Nicholas the deanery 
which he resigned, or at least some 
other dignity. He gave him no 
preferment whatever, so far as has 
been discovered ; and this parental 
slight seems remarkable. It cannot 
be urged in extenuation for this 
apparent harshness, that pluralities 
were distasteful to either Patrick, 
the ‘conscientious bishop under the 
Queen’s Reformation,’ or to Nicholas, 
the alleged son, for both bishops— 
Patrick and Nicholas—were plu- 
ralists. 

A tree is known by its fruits. 
The fruits of the Reformation tree, 
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which ‘conscientious’ Patrick Walsh 
is said, by ‘the greatest living au- 
thority’ on such topics, to have 
planted in Waterford, are detailed 
by another authority, Sir William 
Drury, the Lord President of Mun- 
ster, in terms which scarcely con- 
sist with the hypothesis of Irish 
church historians. Sir William, 


strange to say, found no signs of 


the reforming zeal of Patrick 
Walsh, and gave not a single word 
of praise to his alleged conversion. 
On the contrary, he found the ‘ re 

ligious reformation’ of Waterford 
in a truly astonishing condition in 
the lifetime of that bishop. He 
found the churches full of images, 
the clergy and laity all Romanists, 
and masses infinite. He was pre- 
sent in Waterford city in the early 
part of the year 1577, and from 
thence wrote a letter to Walsing- 
ham, the Queen’s principal Secre- 
tary of State. This letter, in Drury’s 
autograph, is still preserved in the 
Public Record Office in London. 


Sir William wrote in desponding 


terms of the general state of affairs, 
and was of ‘opinion that it required 
great care and consideration to be 
had for this realm to be holden at 
her Majesty’s devotion.’ He was 
afraid that, unless matters were 
better provided, a great alteration 
would take place, in consequence 
of the universal discontent, and 
warned Walsingham that James 
Fitzmaurice, whose advent was ex- 
pected in harvest time, was sure, 
not only of welcome in Waterford, 
but of ‘the favour and good will 
of the whole peers of the realm, 
whom we call earls of Ireland.’ 
Sir William, in this sentence, im- 


plies no exception of the Earl of 


Ormond, whose complicity in the 
plot to bring in foreign aid was as- 
serted by Herle in 1571. The Lord 
President, in his letter to Walsing- 
ham, enclosed a paper, in which he 
gives somewhat minute particulars 
of religious as well as civil matters 
in and near Waterford. There were 
then, it seems, in the parts about 
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Waterford and Clonmel, four prin- 
cipal agents of the Pope. The first 
of these, a relative, doubtless, of 
Peter White the dean, was John 
White, ‘who was worshipped like a 
god,’ so wrote Drury, ‘ between 
Kilkenny and Waterford and Clon- 
mel. He suborneth,’ proceeds the 
writer, ‘all the dwellers of those 
parts to detest the true religion 
stablished by her Majesty. He isa 
chief preacher to the contrary, an 
arrogant enemy to the Gospel, and 
one that denieth all duties to her 
Majesty. If he were not, and if his 
auricular teaching were not, one 
nobleman, to the comfort of a great 
number, should be converted from 
this popery.’ This last insinuation 
seems aimed covertly at the sus- 
pected Ormond. The second agent 
was James Archer of Kilkenny, and 
the third was Dr. Quemerford of 
Waterford. ‘ The fourth’—to quote 
the words of this paper—‘ is Chaun- 
ter Walsh of Waterford, one that 
hath procured dispensation of the 
Pope to use the English service, to 
receive benefits from the same, and 
to abjure himself without hurting 
his conscience. He came over last 
March. He preached praying to 
saints and going on pilgrimages.’ 
Mention is then made of the students 
of Waterford who were educated 
at Louvain, ‘by whom and by the 
others aforesaid, the proud and un- 
dutiful inhabiters of this town are 
so cankered in popery, undutiful to 
her Majesty, slandering the Gospel 
publicly, as well this side the sea 
as beyond in England, that they 
fear not God nor man, and hath 
their altars, painted images, and 
candlesticks, in derision of the 
Gospel every day in their syna- 
gogues, so detestable that they may 
be called the unruly newters, rather 
than subjects.’ 

‘ Masses infinite,’ so testifies the 
Lord President, ‘they have in their 
several churches every morning, 
without any fear. I ‘have spied 
them, for I chanced to arrive last : 
Sunday at five in the clock in the 
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morning, and saw them resort out 
of the churches by heaps. This is 
shameful,’ says Drury, ‘in a Re- 
formed city.’ 

An episcopal witness corroborates 
the Lord President’s evidence con- 
cerning the fruits of the work 
carried on by conscientious Bishop 
Walsh. Marmaduke Middleton suc- 
ceeded Patrick Walsh in the Water- 
ford see in 1579, and in 1580 sent 
Walsingham a picture of his cathe- 
dral city. ‘Such is the miserable 
state of this wretched city,’ writes 
the bishop, ‘ that all things are done 
contrary to the sacred word and 
blessed will of the Lord, and also 
her Majesty's most godly proceed- 
ings in causes spiritual. The Gospel 
of God [is] utterly abhorred, the 
church in time of divine service [is | 
of all hands eschewed—nisi a paucis 
et id forma tantum. The sacra- 
ments [are] contemned and re- 
fused, Massing [is ] in every corner.’ 
There was then, according to the 
bishop, ‘no burial of the dead ac- 
cording to the Book of Common 


Prayer, but [the deceased were | 
buried in their houses with dirges, 
and afterwards cast into the ground 


like dogs. Rome-runners and friars 
were maintained.’ There was ‘ pub- 
lic wearing of beads and praying 
upon the same 
images, and setting them openly in 
their street-doors, with ornaments 
and deckings—ringing of bells and 
praying for the des ad, | and dressing 
their graves, divers times in the 
year, with flower-pots and wax 
candles,’ There was ‘no marriage 
agreeing with God’s law and her 
Majesty’s proceedings, for either 

they marry in houses with masses, 
or else before two or three laymen, 
without any minister taking of 
hands, and so they live as man and 
wife ;’ there being ‘no punishment 
for this, or any other sin. . The 
windows and walls of the churches 
were full of images,’ which the 
people ‘would not’ and the bishop 
‘dare not deface, for fear of a tu- 
mult. . . . None of the women do 
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come either to service or sermons.’ 
Bishop Middleton reports, as ‘ the 
greatest supporter’ of all this sin 
in Protestant eyes, Sir Patrick 
Walsh, who was lately the mayor 
of Waterford, and who had gone 
over to England to seek favour 
from the Queen, and also to make 
complaints of Middleton himself. 
Walsh is called by the bishop, ‘a 
counterfeit Christian, and a great 
enemy of God’s truth,’ and ‘a 
hypocrite.’ ‘In malice,’ writes Mid- 
dleton, ‘I dare be bold to say no 
man exceedeth the said Sir Patrick, 
with whom, as the living God 
knoweth, the whole city are par- 
takers.’ The people of Waterford, 
in the bishop’s opinion, were « stiff. 
necked, stubborn, papistical, and 
incorrigible.’ Having thus delivered 
himself of his wrath against the 
men of Waterford, and the mayor 
Sir Patrick Walsh, Middleton pro- 
ceeds to inveigh against the clergy 
of Waterford, and by implication, 
against their deceased bishop, Pa- 
trick Walsh, in these terms : 

There is no difference betwixt the clergy 
and laity here, for they have joined to- 
gether to prevent her Majesty’s most: godly 
proceedings, both by detacing of the see, 
which is not annually, at this instant, worth 
thirty pounds a year, and all the spiritual 
livings in temporal men’s hands so sure 
linked that they cannot be redeemed, and 
the most of the incumbents are little better 
than wood-kerne, so that neither the 
bishopric is able to maintain a bishop, 
neither are the spiritual livings fit for any 
honest man. 


Middleton then informs Walsing- 
ham that the Lord Justice Pelham 
lately wished to translate him to 
Ferns, ‘as quieter’ than Waterford, 
and because he was in danger from 
the Papists. Pelham had also, it 
seems, written to Walsingham con- 
cerning another suitor for Ferns, 
David Clere, and concerning ‘his 
unworthiness, both for his wicked 
life, want of knowledge, and weak- 
ness of religion.’ ‘I know the man,’ 
observes Middleton, ‘his life, doc- 
trine, and conversation, because he 
is dean in my church, better than 
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some others. In religion he is but 
a hypocrite, and by nature mali- 
cious. He is not a ‘preacher, 
neither hath he sufficiency thereto.’ 
He is ‘an arguer, with that little 
knowledge he hath, against the 
truth. . . . This man I hold an un- 
fit bishop, yet so well friended, as 
none better in the world than the 
wicked, as both his preferment shall 
be sought, and whoso shall with- 
stand him shall hazard a displeasure. 
God knoweth we have too many 
such bishops in Ireland.’ David 
Clere, it must be remembered, was 
the Dean of Waterford who suc- 
ceeded Peter White on his resigna- 
tion of that dignity during Patrick 
Walsh’s episcopate. 

‘A conscientious bishop under 
Queen Elizabeth’s Reformation’ 
after the ideas of ‘the greatest living 
authority,’ is, accordingly, one who 
is proved, by the governor of his 
province and his immediate suc- 
cessor in his see, to have continued 
for eighteen years setting the Act 
of Uniformity at defiance, to have 
provided, knowingly, for the highest 
offices of his cathedral, teachers of 
papal doctrines, to have suffered 
masses to be celebrated, and the 
gospel slandered in his churches, 
and the images and altars of the 
Romish worship to remain, and to 
have made not the least effort, by 
complaint to the Lord President or 
otherwise, to exhibit a desire to 
interfere with the open practice of 
the papal religion. Such is the 
‘alleged conversion’! of the Water- 
ford prelate ! 

The Reformation under Eliza- 
beth’s early rule, if historical docu- 
ments are to be accepted as evi- 
dence, was chiefly confined to the 
conversion of Hugh Curwin and to 
the passing, by the pretended assent 
of a refractory parliament, of the 
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Act of Uniformity and some other 
acts touching religion. Within 
Dublin and the precincts of the Pale, 
where the Queen had power, force 
was applied to eject recusant bi- 
shopsand replace them by more sub. 
servient prelates. Unless an armed 
force was sent to protect them, the 
bishops whom the Queen, some 
years after her accession, sent to 


Waterford, Ossory, Cashel and 
Cork, ‘dared not tarry’ in their 


sees. Elizabeth’s bishops were bit- 
terly lampooned for their military 
feats, for their feasting in Lent, for 
their fondness for wives and for 
their mammon worship. Magrath 
of Cashel and Sheyne of Cork, 
O’Brennan of Ross and the Bishop 
of Killaloe were held up to odium 
and ridicule in contemporary Irish 
ballads. For want of military pro- 
tection Bishop Walsh was murdered 
in Ossory, Archbishop MacCagh- 
well was captured in Cashel, and 
Archbishop Magrath was ‘wounded 
in seven places in his body’ on his 
journey from his house to Dublin. 
As time advanced, the policy, spoken 
of in 1577, of bringing the Irish 
counties under law by degrees and 
stretching the Pale gradually further, 
was carried out. But the process 
was slow. It took many years to 
introduce law and order, and to 
establish courts of justice in the 
corporate towns, and it took many 
more years before the assize circuits 
were aught but travelling courts- 
martial. The reign of Elizabeth had 
ceased before her sovereignty had 
been practically exercised in some 
of the remoter parts of Ireland. 
During that reign of five and forty 
years religion had little chance of 
improvement. The slaughters and 
massacres, the treacheries and plots, 
the confiscations and attainders, 
which gained for the English a 


' The evidence for the alleged conversion of the other Irish bishops is even weaker 


than that for the alleged conversion of the Bishop of Waterford. 


For an account of all 


the Marian bishops and the evidence by which their conversion is disproved, see the 


author's Jrish Reformation, 5th edition. 





Longmans, London, 1867. 
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gradual and sure mastery over the 
Trish, implanted within Trish hearts 
an ineradicable aversion to the Es- 
tablishment, which like a network 
spread its meshes over every parish 
as a sign and token of defeat and 
capture. The people, perhaps, saw 
little to admire in an establishment, 
wherein the ‘ bishops, cathedral 
churches and clergy’ had already 
in Burghley’s time begun to make 
‘unconscionable long leases for 200 
and gg years,’ and which continued 
for long a mere machine for collect- 
ing the remnants of church pro- 
perty which the greed of laymen 
and churchmen had spared. The 
few English ministers who resided 
on their benefices were farmers and 
settlers rather than evangelists, and 
were incapable, from ignorance of 
the language, of teaching the re- 
formed doctrines, even if their ill 
lives had not destroyed all desire to 
fulfil the functions of their calling. 
Archbishops and bishops, who tor- 
tured their papal rivals and hunted 
down the Queen’s rebels, could 


hardly be looked on as ‘ good shep- 


herds’ by the harried flock, and 
ministrations, intruded upon poor 
wretches cast into prison to compel 
them to hearken to their persuaders, 
must have been highly offensive. 
Fining a young nobleman one hun- 
dred marks for ‘hearing a mass’ 
may have seemed to Loftus and 
Sidney only a proper mode of ad- 
vancing the gospel within the Pale, 
but the victims to this species of 
proselytism clung all the more 
closely to the worship which cost 
them so dear, and were the less likely 
to embrace the worship which the 
State offered for nothing. 

In fact the establishment, which 
Elizabeth founded, was an establish- 
ment and nomore. It could not in 
her day be called a church except 
by akind of fiction. If it possessed 
a staff of dignitaries as well as bi- 
shops it was entire ly wanting in the 
essential and principal part of a 
church, namely, people to be mi- 
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nistered to. It has been correctly 
likened unto a body of shepherds 
without a flock. It is impossible, 
upon any recognised principles of 
Christian ethics, to associate the 
idea of true religion with such an 
establishment, even though its ritual 
may be regarded as excellent and 
its doctrines as pure. The church 
of Christ, be it ever so pure in 
creed, ceases to be a Christian 
church, when it begins to teach the 
gospel by fines and imprisonment 
and deprivations. The Establish- 
ment in Ireland commenced its 
career by violating the simplest 
rules of Christianity when it pre- 
scribed penalties for its support. 
Morality was outraged when the 
Kstablishment became the recipient 
of the confiscated church property 
of the Irish nation. Common sense 
is outraged when it is attempted to 


justify the continuance of that con- 


fiscation by the plea that Curwin’s 
consecrations were canonical, and by 
the assertion that two bishops of 
the Irish church joined him in his 
alleged conversion. History is fal- 
sified when it is said that the Irish 
church thus reformed itself. Against 
such falsehoods and sophistries the 
very stones of the temples and 
churches which Sidney saw ruined 
in his day cry out in the present 
generation. A voice from the 
ancient graveyards with their broken 
chancels, mutilated crosses, and 
shattered towers is lifted up in pro- 
testation against such an untruth. 
The wrongs of the elder sister 
church, and bitter w rongs she has 
undeniably and unjustitiably suf- 
fered, however she may have erred, 
have not been silenced. Her cry, 
not indeed of agony as in past time, 
but of remonstrance, carried from 
wave to wave of the wild Atlantic, 
and echoed back from the new 
world to the old, appeals now with 
greater force than ever, to the sym- 
pathies of the just and the interests 
of the powerful. 


The Establishment, however, is 
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much altered since the days of 
Queen Elizabeth. Its bishops and 
clergyare no longer cruel and grasp- 
ing, false and hypocritical, like Cur- 
win, Loftus, Dixon, or Magrath. It 
has lost the privilege of worrying 
Roman Catholics by prison and the 
rack. It no longer collects its re- 
venues directly from an impove- 
rished peasantry. It employs no 
longer the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood as agents to gather in mar- 
riage and mortuary fees for Protes- 
tant rectors, and no longer builds 
its churches by cess levied on Roman 
Catholics. 

The mischief done by the Esta- 
blishment consists now rather in 
the irritation which it perpetuates 
among Roman Catholics, and in 
the severance which it tends to 
cause between the throne and Ro- 
man Catholics. ‘Stand by, I am 
more loyal than thou,’ is what it 
says to Roman Catholics. It will 


not permit all the Queen’s subjects 
to be on the same level of loyalty 
with itself. It retains legal posses- 


sion of all the titles of the ancient 
Catholic sees, and then accuses 
of illegality the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy. It claims to repre- 
sent parochially the inhabitants of 
Ireland, ousting the vast majo- 
rity of them from the privileges 
which the parochial system was 
intended to confer upon them. 
It monopolises the national church 
property of Ireland, and inter- 
cepts the favour which the crown 
would else confer on the national 
church. It deprives of any legal 
status the pastors of the people, 
who, being ignored by the law 
yet teach obedience to it, and 
being unrecognised by the State, 
yet inculcate loyalty. The Estab- 
lishment keeps alive the traditions 
of the past. In the northern 
counties its ministers and churches 
are identified with Orangeism, 
an institution which more than 
any other disturbs the peace of the 
country by its absurd annual de- 
monstrations and the riots which 
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they provoke. Throughout the 
rural parts of the other provinces, 
where the congregations of the 
State Church are counted by tens 
and those of the Roman Catholics 
by thousands, the peasants from 
their infancy learn the dangerous 
lesson that their church has been 
for centuries regarded as at enmity 
with the State. The labourer and 
farmer, as he pays his mite towards 
the support of his priest, and of his 
worship, feels wonder and anger 
because the State maintains, for 
the few and rich Protestants who 
live near him, a church and all its 
accessories, out of national funds. 
Marriage fees, so light upon the 
Protestant, are heavy upon the Ro- 
man Catholic peasant. When the 
body of the poor Roman Catholic 
is carried for burial to the ground 
where his forefathers lie, the sur- 
viving relatives and the friends of 
the deceased receive a lesson in his- 
tory not calculated to inspire them 
with love towards the government 
which administers it. They view 
the ancient parish churchyard, 
crowded with the remains of Roman 
Catholic dead, with the crumbling 
ruins still visible of the fabric which 
once contained throngs of Catholic 
worshippers. They see the half- 
buried font and the broken cross 
and the altar-piece, and need no 
antiquarian to tell them that they 
stand on soil consecrated by Ca- 
tholic rites. Perhaps a church, 
built for Protestant worship, re- 
minds them that it is by permis- 
sion of a Protestant incumbent 
that they bury their dead in an- 
cestral graves. Perhaps the spot 
wears no token of Protestantism 
save the neglect and desecration 
which mark the deserted church- 
yards where the State Church 
has ceased to officiate. They feel 
instinctively the degradation in- 
flicted upon their faith, and identify 
themselyes in spirit with the vic- 
tims of a bygone persecution. At 
a moment when their hearts are 
impressible through sorrow, and 
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their imaginations excited by those 
thoughts which the presence of 
death always produces in the breasts 
of the pious, they find themselves 
vividly reminded that the State 
ignores their religion and merely 
tolerates its rites. They become 
conscious that they are, by virtue 
of their faith, aliens in the eye of 
the law and strangers in their native 
land, and that a great gulf is fixed 
between themselves and their rulers, 
which no modern legislation has yet 
bridged over. 

To a great extent, and in its main 
features, such a description of the 
present effects of the Irish church 
‘grievance’ will be recognised as 
true by many Protestants. In fact, 
in proportion as the loyalty of 
Roman Catholics is acknowledged, 
so will the Establishment which 
ignores them appear the more mis- 
chievous. Roman Catholics have 
been admitted to Parliament and to 
high office. Their political eman- 
cipation will soon, in all probability, 
be completed, and then their reli- 


gious emancipation must follow as 


a matter of course. The Establish- 
ment in Ireland offers a temporary 
obstacle to this progress of Roman 
Catholics from toleration to equality. 
Its removal is already spoken of by 
the leaders of parties as only a ques- 
tion of time. Its continuance, in- 
deed, is advocated by an extreme 
party in the country, who cling to 
traditional ideas of Protestant as- 
cendency, but whose influence and 
numbers are gradually diminishing. 
Its continuance is also advocated 
by those sincere persons who believe 
that the church, to which the Es- 
tablishment is linked, must perish 
if separated from it. There are on 
the other hand many persons, and 
their number is continually in- 
creasing, who believe that no ne- 
cessary connection exists either 
between Protestant ascendency in 
lreland and purity of religion, or 
between the church and the Irish 
Establishment. They cannot justify 
the Establishment as it has been 
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and as it is, in either its past or 
present condition, upon any prin- 
ciples of equity. It contradicts 
their idea of a church to make its 
bishops dominant by force over 
Christians who never owed it alle- 
giance, and to maintain its minis- 
ters as model squires among people 
who reject them as pastors. It 
seems to them evasive and decep- 
tive to represent the Reformed 
hierarchy in Ireland to be leaders 
of thought for a Roman Catholic 
nation, or to defend absurd terri- 
torial claims by alleging the little- 
ness of the revenues in dispute. 
They cannot adopt the logic, which 
proves it to be quite proper to ap- 
propriate the revenues of a Con- 
naught parish, uninhabited save by 
Roman Catholics, to the support of 
Protestantism in Ulster or Leinster, 
for the same logic, if carried a little 
further, would justify the trans- 
ference of the same revenues to the 
benefit of a parish in London or 
Durham, or in any other diocese 
of the United Church. They can- 
not admire the arithmetical process 
by which it is demonstrated that a 
rector’s work is doubled or trebled 
whenever his parish is increased by 
the addition to it of other parishes 
which contain very few or perhaps 
no Protestant inhabitants. And they 
feel pain and repugnance to such ma- 
nifestly unsound modes of defence. 
Besides, if there were no opposition 
from without, there are evident 
tokens from within of dissatisfaction 
and weakness. An archbishop de- 
scribes the ‘loose canvas’ of the 
Establishment; a dean writes of its 
dignitaries as ‘ shams ;’ a bishop, re- 
presenting it in parliament, openly 
declares that the number of its pre- 
lates and clergy should be reduced, 
and that the emoluments of its 
bishops should be diminished. 
Another prelate asserts that the 
church will be for ever undone if 
a shilling of episcopal income is 
touched. Meanwhile it is beyond dis- 
pute that in many parts of Ireland 
Anglican ministers have incomes in 
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large disproportion to their work. 
Some rectors with less than one hun- 
dred parishioners have many hun- 
dreds a year, while many other rec- 
tors with tolerable congregations 
have scarcely enough to live upon. 
These and other kindred abuses have 
existed for a very long time, and 
will never be removed as long as the 
present system is maintained. More- 
over, as long as the Establishment 
lasts, the church in Ireland will 
continue a prey to internal disorder 
and to outward strife. There is 
not the slightest prospect of any 
cessation of hostilities. Religion, 
whether Protestant or Catholic, is 
impeded by a warfare which can- 
not be terminated save by com- 
promise or surrender. The church 
languishes and is ready to die, 
while this battle for its asserted 
bulwark is being, waged. It is 
somewhat cruel and selfish for 
those, who know that their own 
life incomes are safe, to flaunt the 
flag of defiance and cry ‘no sur- 
render.’ It is not brave, but on 
the contrary it is an indication of 
moral cowardice, thus to cling to 
the Establishment at the expense 
of the church. They risk nothing 
and sacrifice nothing, who thus 
‘ Hector’ it out, and for the ignoble 
prize of present comfort, imperil 
the future of their faith. 

It cannot be denied that tem- 
porary success has before now 
rewarded the Establishment cham- 
pions, who fought for it against 
reason, against religion, against 
truth, and who silenced by invec- 
tive and clamour every real friend 
of the church, who ventured to 
plead for reform and renovation. 
But in the present day it is not 
likely that the old tactics, which 
made the church a mere organisa- 
tion for party purposes, will pre- 
vail. There is a wide-spread belief 
among moderate men that religion 
flourishes best apart from political 
strife, and that the church in Ire- 
land has gained little spiritual 
strength by leaning on an Estab- 
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lishment, which was founded and 
is still maintained only by English 
power. There is a fear that the 
church and the Irish Establish- 
ment, if their severance be now 
delayed, cannot be separated here. 
after without far greater risk than 
at present of ruin to the Reformed 
church. The landed proprietors 
and wealthier classes in Ireland are 
now to a far greater extent mem- 
bers of the United Church than 
they can reasonably be expected 
to be in twenty years hence, by 
which time the Roman Catholics, 
who already form forty-two per 
cent. of all the Irish landowners, 
will have made further investments 
in land. The Roman Catholics at 
present disavow any hostility to the 
ministers of the United Church in 
Ireland in their capacity of pastors 
to congregations, and they profess 
only to endeavour to destroy the 
Establishment, not the United 
Church. They do not wish, and 


it is not their interest, unduly to 
impoverish Anglican ministers in 


Ireland. They emphatically repu- 
diate a desire to gain the Establish- 
ment revenues for Roman Catholic 
clergymen, or for any exclusively 
Roman Catholic purposes whatever. 

This present disposition of Ro- 
man Catholics, from whatever cause 
arising, cannot be reckoned on as 
permanent, but offers an immediate 
opportunity of compromise, most 
favourable to the United Church in 
Ireland, for the revenues of the 
Establishment are at once available 
as a fugd for compensating the 
vested or other interests which may 
be affected. The claims for pecu- 
niary compensation, which might 
be urged if the Establishment were 
immediately abolished, would in- 
clude life annuities for present in- 
cumbents, bishops, and curates, and 
compensations to holders of advow- 
sons. It has been said that Protes- 
tants have had an enjoyment of 
church property in Ireland for three 
hundred years, and on the faith of 
it have bought lands and settled in 
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Ireland, and thus have acquired a 
vested right to the continuance of 
that enjoyment. Now it is clear 
that no such vested rights of the 
laity were ever urged before. They 
were not urged w hen the agistment 
tithe was declared illegal, when the 
episcopate was reduced, when the 
tithes were exchanged for rent- 
charges, or when ministers’ money 
was abolished. But if these vested 
rights of the laity should be now 
urged and recognised, they will yet 
form no insupera rable bar to a settle- 
ment. All that Anglicans as lay- 
men can claim is aright to their fair 
share in the Irish Church property. 
On their own principles the Esta- 
blishment is also an advantage to 
Roman Catholics, who enjoy, not 
only the privilege of having a model 
resident gentry under an eccle- 
siastical garb, but also of filling the 
parish churches and receiving Ang- 
lican ministrations whenever they 
wish. Roman Catholics, therefore, 
as laymen, possess a right to com- 
pensation ‘for the abolition of these 
immediate and prospective and con- 
tingent advantages. They have 
waived, indeed, their pecuniary 
claims in favour of other non-secta- 
rian interests, but have not trans- 
ferred their rights to Anglican lay- 
men, who, on their own showing, 
have only a right to their own pro- 
portion of the “church property. 

Accordingly, the share of the 
Irish church property which Angli- 
‘an laymen can claim, amounts to 
less than one eighth part of the 
entire, inasmuch as they number 
at present less than twelve per cent. 
of the population. It is noteworthy 
that this proportion would be much 
reduced if these vested rights were 

aleulated, not on the aggregate 
church income of Ireland, but on 
the income taken in detail, parish 
by parish. There are many parishes 
where Anglican laymen, being non- 
existent, have no rights at all, and 
many more parishes where there 
are so few, that their proportion of 
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compensation would amount to far 
less than one eighth of the parochial 
revenues. It is manifest that the 
State would render even more than 
strict justice to the Anglicans in 
Ireland, by giving them, when re- 
moving the Establishment, not only 
life annuities for the present clergy, 
but also a sum sufficient to produce 
annually an amount equal to one 
eighth part of the yearly income of 
the Establishment. And the State, 
if it adopted this mode of compen- 
sation, could not fairly be charged 
with injustice any more than 
the benefactor, who, having some 
time permitted the use of an estate 
to ten poor persons, of whom nine 
were unable through sickness to 
enjoy any part of it, should subse- 
quently have made a different allo- 
cation of nine portions of it, re- 
serving a tenth for the use of the 
healthy pauper, and turning a deaf 
year to his murmurs, if, on the 
ground that the others might pos- 
sibly at a future time be strong 
enough to receive their shares, he 
should claim, meanwhile, the entire 
as his right. Moreover, this one 
eighth part of the Establishment 
revenues is not only the fair pro- 
portion which would belong to 
Anglicans in the aggregate, upon 
the abolition of the Establishment, 
but also is the proportion which 
ought to fall to them, if the highest 
purpose of an Kstablishment were 
fulfilled, and the spes future multi- 
tudinis realised. If the Irish Roman 
Catholics and Dissenters should 
become Anglicans to-morrow, their 
rights, despite the newness of their 
conversion, to enjoy their full share 
of the Establishment revenues would 
be unquestioned ; those revenues, 
now monopolised by 693,357 per- 
sons, would be enjoyed by 5,798,967 
persons ; and of course the present 
Anglicans, by this enormous in- 
crease to their ranks, would suffer 
a practical loss of more than seven 
eighths of the church income which 
they had enjoyed. 

II 
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It has been said, however, that 
Irish church property has been 
already so reduced by successive 
changes, that what remains to 
the Establishment is less than a 
hundredth part of the original pro- 
perty, and is even less than the 
proportion to which Anglicans are 
entitled as their share. This ob- 
jection would have weight, if it 
could be shown that Anglicans had 
been deprived of any portion of the 
Establishment revenues by Roman 
Catholics, or for the exclusive bene- 
fit of Roman Catholics. But the 
contrary is the case. The modifi- 
cations of church income have been 
effected by Protestant legislators 
for Protestant interests chiefly, and 
in no sense whatever for the exclu- 
sive benefit of Roman Catholics. 
The land-owners, chiefly Protes- 
tants, were the gainers by the 
changes in the tithe laws. Not a 
shilling of Establishment revenue 
was allocated to Roman Catholic 
purposes. The confiscations of 
church property, effected by Protes- 
tant princes, were for the benefit of 
Protestant impropriators. The enor- 
mous alienation of the cathedral 
and episcopal lands was carried out, 
as bishops themselves have re- 
corded, with unblushing rapacity, 
for the enrichment of Protestant 
bishops and incumbents, and their 
friends and relations. The present 
Establishment revenues are in truth 
only a remnant of a national church 
property, which has been squan- 
dered by its managers and officers. 
The State, if it should now preserve 
this remnant to Anglicans, on the 
ground of its being only their right- 
ful share, would act very like a 
fr andulent board of directors, who 
should first dissipate the bulk of 
the property they had in trust, and 
then appropriate the balance to 
themselves, on the pretence that it 
was the share which they might 
have had in the event of an equal 
distribution of assets among the 
proprietors. 
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The foregoing observations have 
been made without the slightest 
reference to the truth or falsehood 
of either Anglican or Roman Ca- 
tholic doctrines. The interests of 
religion, it has been taken for 
granted, do not require the sup- 
pression or perversion of historical 
and moral truth. The United 
Church of England and Ireland, it 
is assumed, scorns to defend its 
temporalities in either country by 
concealment, falsehood or wrong. 
Besides, the ‘truth of the Anglican 
Church is no longer regarded as a 
sufficient reason for its exclusive 
maintenance in Ireland by the State, 
which subsidises Maynooth and pro- 
vides Roman Catholic and Dissent- 
ing ministrations for its servants in 
the army and navy, and for the in- 
mates of asylums, workhouses, and 
prisons. But those who value the 
United Church in Ireland, not for its 
political utility, nor as a trophy of 
victory over the faith of the ma- 
jority of Irishmen, but for its effi- 
“acy as a machinery for teaching 


the pure Gospel of Christ, will na- 
turally view with alarm any serious 
diminution of the fund which has 
hitherto been the main support of 


Anglican ministers in Ireland. 
The loss of the revenues will appear 
to such persons the chief reason for 
regretting the Establishment. The 
abolition of the Establishment will 
not indeed be an abolition of the 
church, nor a violation of the Act 
of Union, nor will it affect the doc- 
trine, discipline, and worship of 
the United Church in Ireland. It 
will destroy the political supremacy 
and ascendency of that church, and 
lessen the evil effects of the tradi- 
tions, with which it has hitherto 
been associated. It will remove the 
grievance and the anomaly which 
have so long attracted harsh com- 
ment. It will not alter the status 
of the church in the strict ecclesi- 
astical sense, for the ‘mission’ of the 
church, whether derived from Pa- 
trick or Augustine, will remain as 
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before. Perhaps the abolition of 
the Establishment as tending also 
to remove a ‘sentimental’ wrong, 
and to conciliate adversaries, would 
be considered in many respects an 
advantage, ifit did not bring with it 
such great pecuniary loss. It is mani- 
fest, however, that loss of money, 
which the church has no moral 
right to retain, can hardly be called 
a disaster, if regarded in the proper 
spirit. The Anglican minority in 
Ireland now occupies, by permis- 
sion of the State, a property in 
which all inhabitants of Ireland 
have an equal interest, but an in- 
terest which all cannot equally en- 
joy at present, in consequence of 
certain impediments not necessarily 
permanent. The Anglicans have, 
evidently, no vested or absolute 
right to the whole of that church 
property. The property itself has 
been much diminished by its An- 
glican occupiers, who have alienated 
the greater part already for the 
benefit of Anglicans. The re- 
mainder still belongs to all the 
inhabitants of Ireland, and not to a 
fraction of them, and the Anglican 
minority has no vested right to more 
than its share in that remainder. 
The Anglican Church cannot with 
truth argue for a longer continuance 
in the permissive occupation of the 
entire church property, on the 
ground that the State wants to ex- 
tirpate Roman Catholicism from 
Ireland, for the State now has repu- 
diated its former cruel policy, and 
has abolished the penal laws. Nor 
can Anglicans defend their mono- 
poly on the ground that their con- 
sciences would be hurt by surren- 
deringany part of the church income 
to Roman Catholic uses, for it is not 
proposed by Roman Catholics to 
apply their part of the church in- 
come to their own religious uses, 
but to general purposes for the be- 
nefit of all denominations. Angli- 
cans, who havealready secularised by 
confiscation and alienation, the bulk 
of the church property, can hardly 
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oppose a further secularisation of 
part of it as sacrilegious. And 
Anglicans, who for three hundred 
years have been the nominal pastors 
of a flock which persisted in remain- 
ing apart, can hardly, in the present 
day, assert that there is any human 
probability of converting the Irish to 
Anglicanism by means of the Esta- 
blishment. Under these circum- 
stances the members of the United 
Church in Ireland should endeavour 
to create for themselves a church 
property which they may rightly 
call their own, and which they may 
enjoy without fear of being taunted 
by the world with being monopo- 
lists and usurpers of that which is 
not wholly and justly theirs. _The 
compensation, which they will be 
entitled, on the abolition of the Es- 
tablishment, to receive from the 
State, would form the nucleus of an 
endowment to be largely increased 
by the liberal contributions of Ang- 
lican churchmen. The bishops 
and clergy under the new régime 
would have no territorial rank to 
maintain, and their ministrations 
would not be hampered by the in- 
conveniences of the parochial sys- 
tem, nor wasted in attempts to keep 
up the semblance of a church in 
places destitute of Anglican inha- 
bitants. The actual cost, therefore, 
of clerical ministrations, need not 
be estimated on the old expensive 
scale. But whatever the cost, it 
would no doubt be cheerfully met. 
The members of the United Church 
in Ireland, who belong mostly to 
the richer class, who form the great 
body of the estated and professional 
class, who enjoy educational and 
other privileges more largely than 
any other class, would not be back- 
ward in making the requisite exer- 
tions to raise their church to a 
position of usefulness, respectability, 
and even dignity. The abolition of 
the Establishment in Ireland, if it 
led to such an issue, would be the 
revival of the Church. 
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THE MARSTONS. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


TWO LIVES 


E left our solitary friend, the 

painter, on the bridgeat Rouen, 
one day towards the end of October. 
He has been wandering through 
France since then ; loitering among 
cathedraled cities; turning - off from 
the high roads, whithersoever fancy 
led him, to visit some storied ruin, 
or unravel the tangled windings of 
a river. 

Nature was no doubt his best 
friend, as he was so fond of assert- 
ing in those days; yet his best 
friend was unable to distract his 
thoughts, and dissipate the gloom 
which had settled on him more 
heavily than ever sincé he left 
England. He was quite alone; 
and, during these wanderings, he 
neither met nor made an acquain- 
tance. He worked, but his work 
profited him little. By the force 
of a strong will, he obliged hand 
and eye to do the tasks he appointed 
unto them; and studies from na- 
ture, made in all sorts of weather, 
testified to his diligence. But there 
was very little of himself—of the 
man’s mind, in it all. 

He had meant to go on into 
Spain ; but early in February busi- 
ness called him to Paris. It was 
here that a letter from an old friend 
of his—and an acquaintance of 
ours—wrought a change in some of 
his plans, as it turned out. Mr. 
Harrington, that hearty old bachelor, 
the biewvenu wherever he went, the 
most thoroughly ‘well up’ of all 
diners out, in every one’s affairs, 
had occasion to write to Mr. Thomp- 
son, whom he had known since the 
latter was a boy. At the end of his 
letter occurred this passage : 

‘I went down to Tharpe’s 
last Saturday for a couple of 
nights. I had not been at West- 
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bridge since I visited you, four years 
ago. What changes in that time! 
The only piece of news I heard 
there, which may interest you, is 
that old Sargent is now so bad that 
he cannot last many months. D.T., 
twice since Christmas! It will be 
agreat relief to you—indeed to all— 
when he istaken. We were a man’s 
party: the new judge, White, 
Matthews of the Inner Temple, and 
two other men. Young Tharpe 
was there, looking very miserable, 
and treated with such sarcasm by 
his father that I felt for the poor 
lad. Just now too, when he is 
hopelessly in love (a very foolish 
business, concocted by that goose, 
his aunt,), it is especially hard on 
him; and I shall not be surprised 
if his father drives him to the 
deuce in the end, though he is quiet 
and steady enough now. The 
Pomfrets have not yet taken pos- 
session of Milton-Eyre. There isa 
rumour that the son is going to be 
married; but I have not yet been 
able to learn to whom. I hear he 
is a fine young fellow, and that a 
number of women have been in love 
with him, even before he became a 
great spec, as he did by his brother's 
death, nine months ago.’ 

Mr. Thompson had always felt 
an interest in Algernon Tharpe. It 
may be remembered that when he 
visited the father some months 
before, he asked particularly after 
the son. A vague idea of what 
now shaped itself into a definite 
suggestion may possibly then have 
crossed his mind. But, if so, he 
was too deeply absorbed with other 
matters, which lay closer to his 
heart, to think much about it. The 
impression of the young man’s posi- 
tion returned to him with double 
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force, however, as he read that 
passage in Harrington’s letter. Old 
Tharpe was enough to drive any 
son to commit some desperate deed. 
And here was a poor lad, on whom 
no tenderness had ever been lavished, 
to compensate for the cruelest 
wrong a parent can inflict upon a 
child—who might be cast on the 
world to-morrow, with scarcely the 
bare necessaries of life, after being 
bred in luxury—treated almost as 
though he were a erétin, and now, 
at the moment when apparently he 
most wanted sympathy, made the 
butt of his father’s caustic irony. 
Thompson’s own condition may, 
moreover, have led him to feel a 
peculiar pity for the man who was 
young enough to be his son, in this, 
his first grief of the heart. After 
balancing the matter over in his 
mind for an hour or two, he re- 
solved to write to old Tharpe, and 
propose that his son should join 
Thompson, and go with him: to 
Italy for three or four months. 
This was not the light, unimportant 
proposal it would have been from 
many men; to Thompson it in- 
volved the sacrifice of considerable 
personal comfort ; and in his present 
frame of mind it cost him no small 
effort to accept the constant com- 
panionship of one with whom he 
could have little or nothing in 
common. 

Mr. Tharpe answered in very 
much the strain that might have 
been expected from him. His son 
was free to go where he liked. He 
had conceived an absurd idea about 
becoming a business man. But 
there was no opening, just at this 
moment, in any first-rate house that 
Mr. Tharpe knew of. Inquiries 
were being made ; in the meantime 
his son might as well bore himself 
in Italy as in London, if he chose. 
‘Ceelum non animam,’ &c. &e. 

The son, in a short, awkward 
letter, accepted. It is probable that 
he would have accepted anything 
that took him away from his father 
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just then. But he had a clear recol- 
lection of Thompson’s kindness to 
him in schoolboy days, long ago. 
He had not seen him since those 
days, when he had looked upon 
him as the greatest, and noblest, 
and handsomest of men. Would he 
think so still ? 

He came, and he was not dis- 
appointed, With respect and admi- 
ration undiminished, he found that 
his hero of old times inspired him 
with a confidence which at once 
drew the two men together. The 
painter’s thoughtful kindness con- 
trasted strongly with the elder 
Tharpe’s contempt for his son. The 
former never seemed to think it 
was impossible his companion could 
understand an historical allusion, a 
line in Shakespeare, or the merits 
of a picture. He asked no questions, 
never sought to ‘draw out’ the 
young man, or plumb the depth of 
his attainments. He talked natu- 
rally of what came to hand, without 
assuming that it was necessary to 
explain who Jean Goujon was, or 
who wrote Le Cid; but when asked 
for information, he gave it in the 
pleasantest way, and never made 
Tharpe feel humiliated at his igno- 
rance. They walked about Paris— 
the old Paris, alas! so fast cisap- 
pearing now—the greater part of 
the day; they visited the streets, 
they stood before the very houses, 
associated with great men of the 
past, with notable deeds and strange 
vicissitudes. 

The painter found it was not 
difficult to strike sparks of interest 
and enthusiasm from his young 
companion. No one but Olivia had 
ever yet tried ; and, left to himself, 
without contact with something to 
kindle the fiery property, he was 
only a dull flint, it is true. Of 
nights they went to theatres; Mo- 
liére at the Francais, where, by dint 
of reading his book assiduously, 
Tharpe understood the greater part 
of what the periwigged actors in 
Tartuffe and l’Avare were saying ; 
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or Dumas fils at the Gymnase and 
Vaudeville, where Thompson’s aid 
was constantly called for, to inter- 
pret many allusions to the Parisian 
mours of the day. Here and else- 
where Thompson came across many 
acquaintances, but he consorted 
with none. He had long abjured 
general society ; his queer, out-of- 
the-world habits rendered him im- 
patient of its forms and restraints. 
Men who had not seen him for years 
recognised him with pleasure and 
surprise, and he returned their cor- 
dial shake of the hand, but he never 
went near them ; and he frequented 
the haunts of fashionable life (the 
theatre excepted) as little as might 
be. 

One evening, at the Ambigu, in 
looking round the house, the face of 
@ man in a private box struck him. 
Where had he seen it before? It 
was stamped, he knew, in no com- 
mon way on his memory. He looked 
a second time, and now recollected 
where he had seen that hard but 
handsome face. On the steps of 
Exeter Hall, in close converse with 
Mrs. Elliston, one night some ten 
months ago. He watched him now 
again with curiosity. He was whis- 
pering and laughing gaily with a 
pretty woman—English, or her ap- 
pearance belied her ; and at the back 
of the box an old man was asleep. 

‘] should have taken some trouble 
to learn who that fellow is, had I 
met him again last April. But now 
—what are the little actress and all 
her intrigues tome? Nothing. She 
has passed out of my life for ever. It 
is another’s duty now to watch over 
Olivia,’ said the painter to himself, 
with a sigh, as he lowered his opera- 
glass. 

Let us now turn to Julian West- 
brook for a while, that other life in 
the great city, that formed so com- 
plete a contrast to Thompson’s, and 
which is not unimportant to this 
history. Most people thought of 
him at this time as a brilliant, suc- 
cessful man; while his days and 
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nights were spent in a round of 
ignoble desires, hungering after that 
which, when eaten, satisfieth not; 
and while nauseating the bitter 
taste left by yesterday’s food, grow- 
ing in no strength to resist the 
poison of the morrow. 

He might have done better. He 
had more than average capacity; 
and, though hardened in selfishness, 
was not devoid of all good feeling. 
He said to himself that if he had 
married Olivia, it would have been 
very different with him ; for he had 
his moments of lassitude, of despon- 
dency, and self-disgust. But they 
were transient, and, like the mist of 
the morning (at which part of the 
day he was most prone to such 
attacks), they left no traces behind 
them. How much solid value was 
to be attached to his recollection of 
Olivia, may be gathered from the 
fact that for the last three months 
he had been carrying on a con- 
spicuous flirtation with a married 
woman, Lady Harriet Tower. He 
had followed her to Paris, and he 
was now living at Meurice’s in the 
floor above them, amusing himself 
with a pursuit which might have no 
very decisive results, for the lady 
was more foolish and imprudent 
than anything else, but which was 
an excitement while it lasted, and 
brought with it a certain amount of 
notoriety, which Julian liked. Else 
why should he, at the embassy and 
other places, decoy Lady Harriet 
into some conspicuous corner, near 
which every one must pass, and 
murmur in her ear for a whole 
evening, what looked like a love 
declaration, and was little more than 
a running commentary on the society 
around them? Whenever a man 
takes pains to let the world know 
of his devotion to a married woman, 
depend on it his vanity is more 
concerned therein than his heart. 
In point of fact, Julian hardly pre- 
tended to himself that he cared 
much for the individual in question; 
but she was pretty and ‘the fashion.’ 
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She submitted with far too good a 
grace to be made the object of 
Julian’s attentions, silly littlewoman 
as she was; and her old husband, 
with perfect confidence in her, had 
the not uncommon weaknens of 
liking his young wife to be admired. 

Some such life this man, who 
might once have been turned to 
better things, had now led for years 
past ;— without any healthy aim, 
and with the daily corroding vices, 
begotten of idleness, and self-in- 
dulgence. 

Among their first-fruits was his 
fatal entanglement with Mrs. Elli- 
ston, which had galled and chafed 
him for so long. It had been a very 
short-lived passion. Even before 
she was a widow he had become 
tired of her, and eagerly availed 
himself of the plea which her con- 
duct with other men afforded him, 
to break any promise, made or im- 
plied, that he would marry her. 
Yet she had spoken truly : such was 
the tyranny and caprice of the man’s 
passions, such the absence of self- 
restraint, that when he met her 
again, after three years, the fancy 
revived, and he sought to renew 
the intimacy between them. His 
proposal was rejected with scorn ; 
and then followed mutual accusa- 
tions, recriminations, bitterness, and 
wrath. Todo him justice, he was 
liberal enough in money. His sup- 
plies had been much more constant 
than Mrs. Elliston had admitted in 
her conversation with Olivia; and 
had not her extravagance been so 
great, she need never have been put 
to straits for her child’s support. 
This child was the sorest, bitterest 
annoyance in Westbrook’s existence. 
Unprincipled as he was, it could 
not be without remorse that he 
thought of that little life, hidden 
away in shame and neglect, and of 
what its probable future might be. 
Yet he never sought the child out, 
nor strove, by any interest and care 
of his own, to compensate for its 
mother’s abandonment, enforced as, 
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in a measure, he knew that aban- 
donment to be. It was as the ex- 
traction of a thorn from his side. 
which had kept up a constant irri- 
tation (and had none of the purify- 
ing character of deeper wounds), 
when he heard of the child’s death. 
And now, to all outward appear- 
ance, and in all human probability, 
Mrs. Elliston and he had done with 
each other for life. 

His love for Olivia had been dif- 
ferent from this, or from any other 
of the passing fancies of his desul- 
tory career; it was as real a thing 
as any sentiment in such a life 
could be. It had no sort of moral 
influence on him; it did not prevent 
his trying to make Lady Harriet 
Tower fall a victim to his fascina- 
tions, nor did it arouse him from 
his inglorious lethargy, to the am- 
bition of rendering himself more 
worthy of the prize before him. He 
had even, as we have seen, allowed 
baser objects to divert him from the 
pursuit of that prize, when difficul- 
ties arose in his path; yet nothing 
ever took its place. In other words, 
however much he might flirt, Olivia 
was the only woman whom he ever 
entertained an idea of marrying. 

When the Pomfrets passed 
through Paris, in January, and saw 
Julian there, the name of Olivia 
never passed their lips. They had 
not then heard of her for many 
months, it is true: but in each of 
the two letters they had received 
while abroad she had especially en- 
joined them to give her address to 
no one, and they in part, if not 
wholly, understood her reasons. 
When Julian, therefore, asked 
eagerly for news of Miss Marston, 
his aunt replied that she had heard 
nothing of her since June, that she 
had lost her address, and, in short, 
plainly showed him that whatever 
she might know she was not going 
to tell. 

But about two months later, 
shortly after Olivia’s removal to 
Eaton Place, Henry Pomfret had 
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occasion to write to his cousin 
touching a bracelet he had ordered 
for his fiancée in Paris. At the end 
of this letter, in naming his mother 
and sisters, he casually mentioned 
that Miss Marston was now on a 
visit to them. Westbrook cursed his 
fate that he was not in London— 
she might be already gone, and he 
have missed his golden opportunity ! 
He thought some uncivil things, I 
am afraid, of Lady Harriet; and 
then he sent for the paper of the 
tidal trains. He told his servant 
to pack his things, as he should be 
off that afternoon ; and then, after 
dressing himself with all his usual 
care, he went down to Lady Harriet’s 
salon. 

She and the general had just 
done breakfast : “the general was 
reading Galiqnani aloud. 

‘Such a bore !’ murmured Julian, 
with a sigh, when the customary 
greetings were over; and he sat 
down, partly turning his back to 
the general, and looking straight 
into the lady’s eyes. ‘Such a bore! 
I’ve got to return to England on 
business, and this very day, too— 
it admits of no delay. Isn’t it a 
nuisance ?’ 

‘lam very sorry,’ said Lady Har- 
riet, in the same tone, and she looked 
down, and began fiddling at her 
breloques. 

‘I hope you feel for me—I’m in de- 
spair, you know; but you'll be over 
before long yourself, won't you P’ 

‘I—I don’t know,’ replied the 
lady. ‘You promised to go with 
us to Madame Walewska’s to night. 
I think it’s very shabby of you to 
throw me over.’ 

‘What can Ido? Business, you 
see, which can’t possibly be delay ed.’ 
(The general here left the room.) 
*You can’t I think,—I’m a/fraid,—be 
as much grieved as I am. But I 


hope you will miss me just a little— 
a very little ? of course I’ve no right 
to ask for more.’ 

*Can’t you come back?’ said Lady 
Harriet, after a moment or two. 








‘Would you send for me?’ he 
asked in reply; and threw a world 
of meaning into his tone. 

‘I suppose we shall be over for 
the second drawing-room,’ said the 
lady, avoiding the question; and 
carefully examining a small hole in 
her pocket handkerchief. 

‘Don’t be later, pray London 
will seem so dreary w thout you.’ 

‘Oh! you will find plenty ‘of con- 
solation there, no doubt,’ and Lady 
Harriet gave her pretty head justthe 
least toss. * Monsieur de Navrailles 
will, I am sure 

* Don’t name that man—that con- 
ceited ape, I beseech you! it is like 
shaking a red rag before a bull—I 
can’t stand it. Promise me that 
you won’t give him a seat in your 
box.’ 

Here the general returned, anda 
waiter announced at the same mo- 
ment that an emissary of Monsieur 
Worth’s,—that modern tyrant of 
fashion—wa3 waiting to see Lady 
Harriet. 

Before these witnesses the leave- 
taking could not, necessarily, be 
very sentimental. It saved West- 
brook a great deal of trouble, no 
doubt. But, Parthian-like, he simed 
one arrow, as he squeezed her hand 
and murmured,— 

‘Don’t forget your favourite air, 
which I have played to you so often 
—‘ Non ti scordar di me.” ’ 

The lady coloured. Neither the 
general, nor the waiter, who was 
clearing away breakfast, understood 
Italian. And so they parted. 








CHAPTER XL. 
TRAVELLING COMPANIONS. 

Thompson and his young friend 
left Paris in the beginning of 
March, and the greater part of the 
month they were loitering along 
the Corniche, between Nice and 
Leghorn. It was a revelation of 
beauty to the younger man, such as 
is imagination had never pictured. 
Beauty, less of form, perhaps, than 
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of colour; though the outlines of 
that coast, now sharp and rugged, 
now pliant and undulating, are full 
of unexpectedness and _ variety. 
From the blue of heaven above, to the 
yet more wondrous blue of white. 
fringed sea below; from the grey 
and silver green of sober olives, 
twisted with the wear and wind of 
winters into a thousand fantastic 
shapes, to the vivid emerald of moss 
beneath, chequered with the shade 
of interlacing branches; from the 
golden rain of sunlight, over rock 
and tower, glor ‘ifying ¢ even the very 
pebbles by the road-side into gems, 
to the early wealth of blossom,— 
violet, anemone, and flax,—what i is 
there we, northerners, can dream of 
comparable with the colour of early 
spring upon that coast ? 

Nature, while denying Tharpe 
many more showy and attractive 
gifts, had given him a keen eye, and 
a very genuine appreciation for her 
beauties. He felt, after leaving 
Paris, and getting here, that he 


never should care for art, or history, 
or science, as he did for those cloud- 
shadows, lowering their purple veils 
over the summits of the rocky moun- 


tain,—those stains of porphyry and 
beryl in the azure sea below. His 
spirits rose—it was natural they 
should at his age; life no longer 
seemed to him the hopeless dismal 
thing it did, six weeks before, in 
Portman Square. Everything was a 
delight to him,—the slender } plume- 
crowned palms, with their hint of 
eastern lands—the quaint sea-girt 
towns and villages, clustering up 
steep rocks, and holding on together, 
for very life, with arch, and. band, 
and buttress—nay, even the red 
and yellow sails of fishing boats, and 
many-tinted umbrellas of the pea- 
sants upon market days,—he de- 
lighted in them all, and made 
clumsy attempts to sketch them, 
moved thereto by his friend’s ar- 
tistic industry. 

This was the painter’s reward. 
His own inward heart remained as 
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sunless as ever; but the sight of 
that fresh honest nature, reviving 
and expanding under the influence 
of new scenes, and the absence of 
restraint, brought with it a satisfac- 
tion unknown to Thompson since 
he had left England. He had be- 
come really fond of Algernon, but 
had hitherto avoided anything like 
personal confidence from him. He 
dreaded hearing complaints of old 
Tharpe, which he knew to be 
well founded, but which he could 
meet with no serviceable advice (he 
need not have been afraid; the son 
was too loyal to his father for this) ; 
and he was not more inclined to 
hear all the details of the young 
man’s unpropitious love, though he 
was heartily sorry for him. 

At last, howey er, one day at San 
Remo,—it was a Sunday, and they 
were sitting in the little garden of 
the hotel, after attending “the Eng- 
lish service there,—Algernon was 
fired, I scarcely know how, to talk 
of Olivia; and to tell the whole 
story of his love for her, and of its 
hopeless result. 

When he first mentioned her 
name, the painter gave an involun- 
tary exclamation, and changed co- 
lour. Seeing that the young man 
remarked it, “he would not descend 
to any subterfuge to conceal his 
emotion, but told him how he had 
been living for months under one 
roof with Olivia, and how her fa- 
ther’s illness and death had drawn 
them yet closer together. He said 
but few words; yet enough to show 
how real was his interest in all that 
concerned Miss Marston. After 
that, Tharpe felt he could talk more 
unreservedly about her. How 
deeply stirred his listener was, he 
did not know till long afterwards ; 
but he found he had secured one, 
who lent to every little detail of 
that three months’ acquaintance— 
of Olivia’s influence for good over 
him—of their conversations—of 
that parting scene between them— 
an unwearied attention, 
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Thompson was puzzled. When 
first the truth flashed upon him, 
that the object of this poor honest 
boy’s hopeless adoration was Olivia, 
he had but one feeling—that of 
sincere pity for him. The idea that 
there should ever have been a ques- 
tion of marriage between them 
could not be seriously entertained. 
Yet it presently became evident 
that such an idea had not only been 
sanctioned, but warmly encouraged, 
by Miss Pringle. Was it possible, 
he asked himself with a thrill of 
hope, that this was the aspirant of 
whose success with her niece the 
old lady had so confidently spoken ? 
There were circumstances which 
seemed to favour this supposition : 
the beginning of the boy’s worship 
must have been about the date 
of Thompson’s interview with Miss 
Pringle. Olivia’s evident kindness 
to Algernon might have led the 
sanguine match-making aunt to 
build up a structure of false hopes. 
But the belief implanted in Thomp- 
son, that the man for whom Olivia 
had confessed her preference 
whom she believed to have proved 
himself unworthy—and who had 
now come forward, no doubt, to 
proclaim his love—this belief was 
not to be so quickly eradicated. It 
was one of those convictions for 
which there seems little or no 
ground, when it comes to be viewed, 
hereafter, by the calm light of 
reason; but we have accepted it 
without discussion; we have got 
accustomed to it; we cannot easily 
part with it. And the name of 
Pomfret which Algernon mentioned, 
when he said that Olivia had now 
left her aunt’s house, seemed to 
throw a flood of light upon the 
question, while it strengthened the 
above-named conviction in Thomp- 
son’s mind. 

He knew something of the family, 
from circumstances which will be 
learnt hereafter: he had, moreover, 
often heard Olivia speak of them; 
he knew they had been intimate in 
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the old Fordingham days; and now 
a passage in Mr. Harrington’s letter 
flashed upon his recollection,—the 
rumour that Henry Pomfret was 
going to be married,—‘ I have not 
yet been able to learn to whom ’— 
followed by the statement that he 
was a fine fellow, and a universal 
favourite with women. The whole 
thing seemed plain enough now. 
The theory that this Pomfret was, 
and always had been, the man of 
Olivia’s choice, reconciled and ac- 
counted for everything. So long 
as he was a younger son, he had 
shrunk from offering her his hand ; 
now, asa millionnaire, he had come 
forward, and all had been ex. 
plained. Algernon Tharpe had been 
used as a cat’s-paw by the old lady ; 
she had encouraged him warmly 
for his own merits, at first, until 
she learnt that there was the possi- 
bility of a far greater parti for her 
niece ; and then she still encouraged 
him, no doubt, by way of edging on 
Pomfret to propose. The fact of 
Olivia’s having gone to take up her 
temporary residence with the fa- 
mily seemed conclusive. 

But he kept all these thoughts to 
himself. As it was clear that 
Tharpe neither knew nor guessed 
anything of the matter, Thompson 
dropped no hint that might sug- 
gest it. 

After this, in their walks, Olivia’s 
name was often introduced by the 
younger man into their conversa- 
tion; and the elder never dis- 
couraged it. He generally walked 
on in silence ; answering if required, 
and letting fall a pithy word now 
and then. 

They were sitting one afternoon 
on a fragment of fallen rock by the 
roadside, some miles beyond Oneglia. 
They had had a long walk, and 
were only now half-way to their 
night’s halting-place, whither they 
had sent on their portmanteaux be- 
fore them. Each had lit his pipe, 
and they were enjoying the pleasant 
drowsy sense of mid-day rest, well 
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earned, under a southern sun, 
when Algernon, looking up, ex- 
claimed rather abruptly—‘I say, I 
never thought of it before, but I 
wonder how it was you didn’t fall 
in love with Miss Marston, your- 
self, being so long in the same 
house with her.’ 

* You forget two things,’ said the 
painter, taking out his sketch-book, 
and turning somewhat away from 
Algernon towards the landscape: 
‘First of all, my age.’ 

‘Oh! you’re not so very old; 
and I’m sure any woman—well, I 
won't say that, because it sounds 
bosh—but still, now I come to think 
about it, 1 wonder you could help 
it—that’s all.’ 

‘The second thing you forget is 
my former history,—my dread of 
women, and my horror of marriage.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, I had for- 
gotten, it’s true.’ Then, after a 
pause, he added: ‘But doesn’t 
dread, and horror, and vows, and 
all that, go down like a shot before 
love? It seems to me that I should 
forget all about it.’ 

‘You are but two. and twenty. 
Age sobers us—strengthens us to 
resist any mad, hopeless fancies—or 
should do so. When I was your 
age, I fell in love,’ he continued, 
after a pause, ‘and a bed business 
I made of it. Happy is the man 
who, whether his love be successful 
or not, worships in his youth, the 
purest, noblest type of womanhood, 
as you have done, Algernon! Not 
only is it a safeguard from baser 
passions, it raises for ever, in his 
life, the standard of excellence in 
woman.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Tharpe, reflec- 
tively, as he knocked the ashes out 
of his pipe ; ‘ after her, every other 
woman seems—I don’t know what 
—not fit to hold a candle to her. 
Why, even the governor, who is so 
awfully hard on women, couldn’t 
find a fault with her.’ 

‘Couldn’t he,’ said Thompson; 
but in no tone of inquiry. 
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* *You say you’ve a dread of wo- 
men,’ continued the young man; 
‘but I can hardly believe it; at 
least it’s very different from the 
governor’s feeling. He thinks any 
man a fool who falls in love. You 
say you think a fellow lucky. I 
can’t believe, therefore, that you’ve 
so little faith in the sex.’ 

‘No wonder that you cannot be- 
lieve it, my dear boy. It would be 
unnatural at your age, and with your 
experience, that you should be able 
to enter into this complex feeling. 
My faith in women was unbounded 
at your age. In certain women— 
in women whom I have studied—it 
is so still. But I shrink from the 
general run of pretty faces, sweet 
voices, and winning ways. I mis- 
trust them; having eaten my own 
bitter apple from the tree of know- 
ledge, in that line. I would give 
all I possess to be without that 
knowledge—to be once more as you 
are now, my boy—unsuspicious of 
worldliness and _ heartlessness—if 
not of worse. But it can’t be. 
Trees won't grow downwards. 
That is why I say the man is happy 
whose first experiment in love raises 
his reverence for women.’ 

Algernon said nothing. He was 
thinking of all he had heard of the 
painter’s marriage; of the terrible 
retribution which had followed that 
act of early folly. Admiring his 
friend as he did—that fine man—so 
noble, so generous, so richly en- 
dowed by nature, whom, as long as 
Algernon could remember, he had 
heard spoken of as a sort of phoenix, 
and had regarded as such—that 
there should be no future, no second 
spring, for him, with the proba- 
bilities of yet a long life before him, 
seemed to Algernon impossible. 

‘Surely,’ he said, at last, ‘ you 
will marry again some day ? if it’s 
only for the sake of. , 

‘My dear boy,’ said Thompson, 
laughing: it was rather a forced 
laugh, but he wished to divert the 
conversation from this personal 
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cround-—‘did I ever tell you of a 
friend of mine who married four 
wives? They treated him, one 


worse than the other, successively , 
yet as each died, he ‘looked out for 
another, with a hope, which was 
really pathetic, that he would be 
better treated next time. He never 
was. Yet, I think, if he hadn’t 
died, he would have tried a fifth. 
I’m not of such a sanguine tempera- 
ment. Come, we must be starting, 
or we shall never get to Alassio 
to-night.’ 

I give this fragment of conversa- 
tion as a sample out of many 
similar ones. The impression left 
on Tharpe’s mind was always the 
same: that his friend had never 
looked on any woman, with the 
thought of marriage, since he be- 
came a widower. 

At Rome, where they arrived just 
before Holy Week, the painter fell 
ill of Roman fever. And now if 
anything had been wanting to 
cement this friendship, Tharpe’s 
devoted care of Thompson must 
have done so. He did not take off 
his clothes for many nights, and in 
tender watchfulness, no woman 
could have surpassed him. I will 
not assert that he was a noiseless, 
deft-handed nurse: the way in 
which he bounced and blundered 
about the room wonld have irritated 
very sensitive nerves. But Thomp- 
son’s, fortunately, were not sensi- 
tive; and I think he preferred 
Algernon, with all his awkward 
ways, to most skilful nurses. There 
was something very touching to 
the sick man, bruised as he was in 
spirit, and into whose life so little 
love had fallen, in this honest, faith- 
ful boy’s attachment. How many 
of those fellows who had snubbed 
Algernon at school, at college, in 
society, who called him a lout, and 
made merry over his clumsiness,— 
how many of them would have 
given up all the excitement of the 
Holy Week, the music and the 
pomp, the novelty, and curiosity, 
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and crush, culminating in the illu- 
minations and fireworks of Easter 
Monday, to sit by a friend’s bedside, 
in a hot room, day after day ? 

As soon as Thompson could be 
moved, they travelled by easy stages 
to Naples; where the pure sea air 
did its work of restoration more 
rapidly than any quantity of qui- 
nine in the balmy deathly atmo- 
sphere of the Campagna. Here and 
in the neighbourhood, among the 
orange-groves of Sorrento, under 
the sun-burnt convent walls of 
Amalfi, along the ups and downs, 
the gardens. and pretty vine-clad 
ways of Ischia, they wandered for 
many weeks, T hey got no letters ; 
they expected none; and they were 
in no hurry, either of them, to re- 
turn home. Tharpe’s resolution to 
set himself to work of some kind 
never wavered, as his father would 
find; but there was time enough 
for this, and the rare delight of such 
& journey in such companionship, 
he might never have again. As to 
Thompson, it is easy to understand 
why he felt no great inclination to 
return to England. 

But, taking up the Times one day 
at the club at Naples, he read some- 
thing which suddenly changed all 
his plans. He did not point out 
the paragraph to Tharpe; but he 
told his companion that evening 
that he must go to England by the 
next steamer. It was then the be- 
ginning of Junc. 





CHAPTER XLI. 
IN EATON PLACE, 

I do not think Mrs. Pomfret would 
have urged Olivia so strongly to 
leave her aunt, and to come ¢ and re- 
side, for a while, under the Pomfret 
roof, if the only son and heir of that 
house had not been engaged to be 
married. 

In the first place, twenty months 
abroad had materially enlarged the 
good mother’s views of life. Twenty 
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years’ residence at Caverton Park 
had only kept her, by a constant 
struggle, just above the surface of 
commercial gentility with which 
the neighbourhood of Fordingham 
was swamped. But at Nice, at 
Homburg, and at Baden, she learnt 
that with a large fortune, with balls, 
and dinners, and picnics, sown 
broadcast, it is not difficult to climb 
up into good society, if not the best 
those places afford. One introduc- 
tion led to another. Each of the 
girls had two or three offers from 
foreign counts (one in a railway 
carriage, which was rather embar- 
rassing, as they had to travel to- 
gether nearly a hundred miles, after 
Mary had refused him). Finally, 
after Lionel’s death, which was a 
heavy blow to the poor mother, and 
which cut short all the girls’ Nice 
gaieties, came handsome Henry, and 
carried all before him. It was small 
wonder that such a beaw sabreur, 
and heir to twenty thousand a year, 
should very easily win pretty Lady 
Helena Donnel, the portionless 
daughter of a dowager countess, 
who was always out at elbows. Am 
I not justified in saying that Mrs. 
Pomfret’s views of life were en- 
larged ? 

Nor was this all. Kind as she 
had always been, and still showed 
herself, to Olivia, it is not to be 
supposed that she could be quite 
unmoved by the change in the girl’s 
worldly position. She had left her, 
living a sort of charmed life, like 
the princess in a fairy tale, sur- 
rounded by all that was luxurious 
and refined, in that secluded home, 
from which most strangers had 
been shut out. Miss Marston’s dis- 
tinction of manner and appearance, 
had of course their own due weight; 
but the mise-en-scine also counted 
for a good deal. And now, Mrs. 
Pomfret had returned to find her 
poor and friendless, obliged to en- 
dure the society of whomsoever her 
aunt chose, and leading a miserable 
life, from which she was only too 
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thankful to escape. It is not in the 
stuff out of which such persons as 
Mrs. Pomfret are made, to resist 
entirely the influence of outward 
c:rcumstance. She had still the 
highest admiration—really an affec- 
tionate regard for Olivia; she was 
most anxious to do all she could 
for her; nay, if Lionel had been 
still alive it is certain that she would 
still have desired the match, by 
reason of her faith in Olivia’s bene- 
ficial influence. But Henry was 
different. He was a model young 
man to begin with, superior to be- 
neficial influence ; and his personal 
merits were so patent to the world, 
that there was no marriage he might 
not be justified in expecting to 
make. As we have seen, he did 
justify these expectations (if he ever 
had them), and Olivia came to Eaton 
Place. 

It was one of those houses we all 
know so well—blameless and unin- 
teresting to the last degree. You 
would have given anything had 
there been some flagrant object of 
bad taste—say, a saffron paper with 
crimson border, upon which you 
could launch forth, and lay violent 
hands. It was only tame and co- 
lourless, and like every other house 
that seems to hang up the fog upon 
its walls, and drape it over the 
windows. 

Olivia’s room was over the back 
drawing-room. Hereshe livedagood 
good deal, as she still shunned ge- 
neral society, and there were con- 
stant visitors, few of whom she 
cared to see. The Pomfrets went 
out most evenings, and when at 
home they had generally one or two 
people to dinner. When the party 
was larger Olivia always begged off, 
and remained up stairs. 

Olivia and Mary became great 
friends. Kate was well enough in 
her way, but common-place, a little 
thick, like her figure. Time, and the 
world too, between them, had not 
improved her; they had robbed her 
of the fresh bloom of youth, without 
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substituting mellowness. It is only 
the finest natures, I think, like good 
wine, that improve with keeping. 
But "Mary was just one of those 
creatures whom it was impossible 

not to love. Scarcely to be called 
very pretty, but with one of those 
sweet sensitive faces, that are better 
to look at, in the long run, than 
much positive beauty; not a bit 
clever, quite unremarkable in every 
way, she was a universal favourite 
with men and women, Every ser- 
vant in the house would have gone 
barefoot for her. 

Though there were few of the 
subjects near her heart upon which 
she could converse with Mary, 
Olivia found great pleasure in the 
young girl’s companionship. She 
felt herself grown so prematurely 
old in the last few months; she, 
whose spirit, before that time, had 
always been so buoyant, was now 
so depressed, that the contact with 
this fresh young nature, unspoiled, 
and full of enjoyment in all around 
her, was as the opening of a window 
that lets the morning light into a 
darkened room. 

Rupert was a favourite subject 
between them. Often in her soli- 
tary hours, during the past year, 
Olivia had indulged the fancy of a 
possible marriage between her bro- 
ther and the little girl whom he 
had named more than once in his 
letters. When he returned home, 
after two years’ seclusion from so- 
ciety, and saw Mary, would not the 
impression that little girl had made, 
be renewed with far more strength ? 
She herself retained a lively recol- 
lection of him, there was no doubt; 
a recollection which all her foreign 
counts and gay London partners 
had not effaced. As to what Mrs. 
Pomfret might say, whether she 
would ever hear of poor, struggling, 
hard-working Rupert for a son-in- 
law, now that she and her f family 
had risen so much in the scale of 
society, Olivia put that thought 
aside whenever it crossed her mind. 
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If the two really loved each other, 
every obstacle, she felt convinced, 
would give way before that love. 
So she read aloud bits of his letters, 

and spoke to Mary of all his manly 
struggles with adversity, of his 
strength of character, and of her 
hope that he might find a wife 
worthy of him. Olivia now looked 
eagerly for his return, weekly—al- 
most daily ; for he might come, like 
a thief in the night. He had written 
his last letter from San Francisco. 
If he arrived in New York in time 
to catch the mail steamer, and had 
no detention in that city, he might 
appear without her hearing from 
him again. Against her aunt poor 
Olivia’s bitterness of feeling had 
passed away, with the irritation 
which the presence of that moral 
blister had produced. It is asto- 
nishing the softening effect of dis- 
tance. Ofcourse it was impossible 
that she should forgive, altogether, 

the old lady’s absurd ‘and unwar- 
rantable stratagems in Olivia’s be- 
half; but what, she asked herself, 
had that whole existence been? 
with its round of petty plots, and 
vanities and scandals ; its deep-laid 
tea-and-coffee schemes, and small 
whist triumphs? Was it not all 
of a piece? Can figs grow on 
thistles ? According to her view of 
life, its aims, and its enjoyments, 
Miss Pringle had done her very best 
for her niece. 

Not the less resolutely, however, 
did she determine that she would 
never be induced to live again under 
her aunt’s roof. For the present, 
she was safe enough; since on 
Rupert’s return, they would, of 
course, take a small lodging to- 
gether. When he married—for she 
had settled in her mind that he 
would marry, very soon—she would 
seek a living for herself, somehow : 
she seemed to care very little what 
it was, only nothing should per- 
suade her to return to her aunt. 
She called on the old lady once or 
twice a week; she sat patiently for 








whole hours listening to frivolous 
twaddle and abuse of her servants ; 
and almost the only pleasure she 
ever got out of these visits was 
when she heard that Algernon 
Tharpe was gone abroad for a while 
to jom some friend in Italy. She 
asked her aunt’s forgiveness, if she 
had ever been wanting in respect 
or consideration for her while under 
her roof; and she had to listen toa 
great deal of abuse of the Pomfrets, 
whom Miss Pringle now pronounced 
to be vulgar, stuck- -up people. The 
truth is, Mrs. Pomfret never invited 
Miss Pringle; and surely people 
have a right to bid or not to bid 
their acquaintance to their houses 
as they see fit? Apparently not, in 
London: from the indignation with 
which any free exercise of incli- 
nation in this respect is greeted. 
She never spoke of these things 
toanyone. Butthere was another 
and a far deeper trouble than any I 
have named—compared with which, 
indeed, they were as nothing. The 
passionate, unappeased craving to 
learn something of Thompson “had 
been growing in all those months. 
She longed, with the intensest long- 
ing, to know where he was; what 
he was doing; whether he ever 
thought of her; and as, with the 
close of each week, the probability 
of her ever seeing him again ap- 
peared to get fainter, a hopeless, 
desolate feeling crept over her, 
against which she found it in vain 
to struggle. It was mostly at night, 
in the long, dreary, sleepless hours, 
when she heard carriages rattling 
home from balls, and distant cries 
of link-boys, and church-clocks call- 
ing to each other across London, 
in the comparative stillness, that 
his image haunted her. Sometimes 
with sad, reproachful eyes ; some- 
times with the quiet smile of old; 
always with the strength of a 
master, and the wisdom and tender- 


ness of a friend. 
Of course, the question which she 
was constantly arguing with herself 
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now was, whether, loving him as 
she knew she did, she had been jus- 
tified in refusing him. She had 
heard his views upon marriage from 
his own lips, and believing, as she 
then did, that his offer was but the 
generous instinct of one who had no 
other means of affording her pro- 
tection—was the feeling (with its 
tinge of womanly pride) which 
prompted her to reject his hand, 
right or wrong? Should she, under 
like circumstances, act again as she 
then did? She thought not. Re- 
membering certain looks, certain 
intonations of his, the last time they 
met, above all, remembering his 
letter, she was sure not. The doubt, 
which still made her tremulous, 
when she recurred to it, had then, 
on the receipt of that letter, first 
arisen in her, whether it were pos- 
sible that this man, whose wife she 
had refused to be, cared for her, 
with any stronger, more passionate 
feeling than friendship and pity. 
At the time when she was seeing 
him for hours every day, she never 
dreamt of this. But afterwards— 
afterwards, when it was too late— 
she certainly had, for an instant, 
some such dream. It might be self- 
delusion: an idea, built up chiefly 
out of mere nothings; but the 
memory of those nothings haunted 
her. It was worse than useless 
now, however, to dwell on these : 
he was gone, and she had no pos- 
sible means of obtaining any clue to 
his present movements or his future 
plans. And yet she thought of him 
just the same, however useless it 
might be; and night after night 
the cry of her heart arose after that 
love which she herself had put 
aside. 

The four ladies were in the draw- 
ing-room one morning after break- 
fast. There had beena great concert 
the night before at Lord Dum- 
berly’s. Great, that is to say, as 
regarded the company; for which 
reason Mrs. Pomfret was naturally 
more pleased than if the music had 
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been better, and the company less 
good; for his lordship was gene- 
rally known only to employ third- 
rate artists: the best of music, like 
the best of everything else, costs a 
great deal; and his lordship was 
not a man to spend two hundred 
pounds, where fifty would do as 
well. Music is music, and a con- 
cert a concert, be the performers 
never so unknown to fame: indeed, 
is it not a fine thing to draw forth 
hidden talent? Therefore, Lord 
Dumberly, while entertaining ‘ the 
best people’ 
times every season, saved his money, 
and gi ained a reputation, to boot, as 
au patron of obscure merit. 

‘I wish you could have been 
there, my dear Olivia,’ said Mrs. 
Pomfret, as she put down the Morn- 
ing Post, after reading aloud the 
list of guests, down to the uttermost 
esquire, at Dumberly House, and 
feeling a just satisfaction at finding 
duly recorded, ‘ Mrs. and the Misses 
Pomfret (2).’ ‘I wish you could 
have been there; you would have 
revelled in the sweet music, I’m 
sure; and it was altogether so very 
brilliant—quite what the French 
call a cashey of distinction about the 
whole thing.’ 

‘You didn’t think the music very 
good, mamma, did you?’ asked 
Mar ‘Z hesitatingly. ‘It was nothing 
like Mrs. Samson’s the other night. 
There we had Mario, and——’ 

‘My dear child, don’t talk of the 
two together, pray. Weare obliged 
to go to the Samsons, because 
they’re old friends of your father’s, 
and I shouldn’t wish them to think 
that we gave ourselves airs, now ; 
but the idea of comparing the two!’ 

‘One thought of the people, not 
about the music, last night,’ said 
Kate, candidly. ‘The music cer- 
tainly was not first-rate. In fact, 
except that Madame Stellino (and 
I don’t know that one ought to 
except her), there wasn’t one good 
singer.’ 

‘Well, my dear, 


I'm no judge, 
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said her mother, which was indeed 
true. ‘You understand music, 
which I don’t—but it seemed to me 
very pretty : and as to that Madame 
—what do you call her ?—’s voice, 
I don’t know when I’ve heard 
anything that struck me as much. 
What you call resonant, rolls round 
the room in a surprising way. [ 
can assure you I heard every one 
saying so round me, and saying 
what an uncommonly pre tty wo- 
man she was, too—quite a discovery 
of Lord Dumberly’ 8. 

‘He heard her somewhere in the 
provinces,’ said Kate. ‘She has a 
beautiful voice, certainly ; but Mr. 
Devonport, the great musical au- 
thority, says she doesn’t know how 
to sing—and, of course, he’s right.’ 

‘I think it must be quite a mis- 
fortune to be as critical as that,’ 
said her sister, quietly. ‘ It must 
deprive one of so much pleasure. 
She sings with a great deal of ex- 
pression, don’t you think so, Kate ? 
and it was pretty to watch her— 
she got so excited. I saw her 
hands quite trembling when she 
sang “ Robert, toi que j’aime.”’ 

What a number of recollections 
the mere name of the song awoke 
in Olivia! How well she remem- 
bered the first time she heard Ju- 
lian Westbrook play it—his annoy- 
ance (then so incomprehensible to 
her) when Mrs, Elliston’s name was 
mentioned—and, afterwards, how 
often she had heard the passion- 
stirred voice, imploring for ‘ Grice!’ 
from the room overhead ! 

She had been paying but a very 
divided attention to this concert- 
talk. She listened now, with more 
interest. 

‘Her looks will get her on, no 
doubt,’ said Kate, authoritatively. 
‘The Duchess of Battersea, I heard, 
said she should have her at her 
concert, because her son admired 
her—a very bad reason, I must say ; 
but all the men made a great fuss 
with her last night—I saw that. I 
can’t think where I have seen the 
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woman before, but I certainly have 
seen her, and heard her too, a long 
time ago.’ 

‘ Andso the Duchess of Battersea 
is going to have her? In-deed!’ 
said Mrs. Pomfret. ‘Well, I was 
thinking myself, that if we have 
some music at my party next 
Thursday, I should like to have 
her. Something new, and I sup- 
pose not very dear? Your papa 
wouldn’t like anything very dear. 
We must really see about it, Kate.’ 

To them enters Henry, in the 
smoking costume of the period, 
having just arisen from breakfast 
and from bed. 

‘Good morning, mother. How 
d’ye do, Miss Marston? Well, 
Mary, you look as fresh as paint 
after all your raking—better than 
you do, Kate. Beastly weather, 
this, aint it? I was going to take 
Helena a ride in the park, but 
it’s hopeless. By the bye, mother, 
the twentieth of next month is the 
day I’m to be turned off. Lady 
Caerlavrock told me she’d fixed on 
it last night. Lord Dumberly’s to 
lend us the Beeches for the honey- 
moon.’ 

Mrs. Pomfret found cause for 
annoyance, but also for gratifica- 
tion, in her son’s speech. 

‘I must say I think Lady Caer- 
lavrock might have named about 
the day to me—however, it’s no 
matter ; and as to Lord Dumberly’s 
offer, nothing can be nicer than 
your going down to the Beeches 
—it’s quite an ideal sort of thing.’ 

‘T don’t know about the ideality,’ 
laughed Henry, taking up a cup 
and ball from the table, and begin- 
ning to play with it. ‘ The reality, 
[ believe, is an uncommonly damp, 
gloomy cottage—so Helena says. 
However, it’s a convenient distance 
from London, and in May, every- 
thing in the country looks jolly ; 
and as her uncle has offered it, I 
suppose it’s better to accept it. 
How did you like his concert, 
girls? I thought it—no, I won’t 
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say what I thought it, as I’m so 
soon to be a member of the family. 
That was a pretty woman who 
sang, wasn’t she ?’ 

‘You had no business to have 
eyes for any one but Helena,’ 
laughed Kate. 

‘And Helena did look so lovely,’ 
cried Mary; ‘I wish you could 
have seen her, Olivia.’ 

‘I always admire her very much.’ 

‘It is reciprocal,’ said Henry, 
evidently gratified, chiefly at her 
words, no doubt, but perhaps partly 
also from having just succeeded in 
catching the ball on the point. 
‘She is coming here this very day 
to ask whether you'll be one of her 
bridesmaids, Miss Marston, and to 
talk over the dresses with you, 
Kate. By the bye, is the governor 
at home ?’ 

‘Oh, he has been gone ages,’ 
said his mother. ‘ Indeed, I think 
he is gone down to Milton-Eyre to- 
day to see after the furniture. We 
shall go down there altogether, I 
believe, in June. I hope, Henry, 
that Lady Caerlavrock is more than 
satisfied with the very liberal man- 
ner in which your father has be- 
haved ? (Don’t get up, Olivia, I 
make no stranger of you; sit down, 
my dear.) She has not said any- 
thing to me about it, but I must 
say such settlements are what 
few p 

‘All right, my dear mother; 
Lady Caerlavrock knows that. She 
is quite satisfied. Don’t let us say 
more about it. I’m sick of talking 
of settlements; I’ve heard of no- 
thing else for the last six weeks.’ 

‘Yes, because Lady Caerlavrock 
wouldn’t hear of the marriage being 
announced till she knew what they 
were to be. Not that I blame her. 
Of course, it’s a mother’s duty to 
look after her child’s interests ; but 
I think she might acknowledge the 
very handsome manner , 

‘She does acknowledge it, my. 
dear mother, only I have entreated 
her, and everybody else, to leave 
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off talking of three and a half per 
cents. and consols and securities. 
If you will only believe it, Lord 
Dumberly, and all the rest of the 
family, are duly impressed with the 
governor’s liberality. You'll see 
that, in consequence, there'll be a 
scramble presently among all the 
younger brothers of all the great 
houses connected with the Caerla- 
vrocks for Kate and Mary.’ 

It was very well for Henry to 
laugh, and Mary to echo him ; but 
Kate did not like that sort of joke. 
Presently Henry, turning to Olivia, 
asked if she had heard from Rupert, 
and when she expected him. 

‘Mr. Claxton knows no more 


than I, whether he will be here by 
He may 


the next mail or not. 
walk in any morning.’ 

‘IT shall be so glad to see him 
again. Such a good fellow! If he 
is here in time, I shall ask him to 
be my best man.’ 

Olivia smiled, but said nothing : 
she was leaving the room. When 
the door was shut, Mrs, Pomfret 
looked up, and cleared her throat 
slightly. 

‘My dear Henry, you know how 
fond I am of Olivia, and indeed, 
if your poor, dear brother had lived 
‘“—but I won’t go back to that. 
And, as to Mr. Marston himself, I 
have a great—hum—vregard for him. 
I think him a most worthy young 
man, and the way in which he has 
struggled through all their troubles 
is most creditable. I’m sure, most 
creditable. But as to being your 
best man, my dear, you know, with- 
out my telling you, that there are 
social distinctions, and so on; and I 
think you might find some one 
more fitted to fill so conspicuous a 
position. I think Lady Caerlavrock 
and the family might feel—well, I 
scarcely know how to express it— 
but might prefer seeing you sup- 
ported by some one in their own 
set—do you see what I mean ?’ 

Mary’s cheek crimsoned, and 
her lip trembled to speak, but she 
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restrained herself, and turned to the 
window. ; 

Henry caught his ball three times 
running on the point, before he re- 
plied : 

‘Helena’s people are not such fools 
as you take them to be, my dear 
mother. They would have every 
right to think me a snob, if I got 
some young swell whom I scarcely 
know, to be my bottle-holder. From 
having been so long on foreign ser- 
vice, there isn’t a fellow I know 
well in London ; but Marston and I, 
during the time we were in Ja- 
maica together, were very thick; 
and if I’m good enough for the 
Caerlavrock lot, I’m sure he is.’ 

After that, Mrs. Pomfret was 
shut up. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
AN EVENING PARTY. 

The Caerlavrock and Dumberly 
clans were to be gathered together, 
at the sounding of Mrs. Pomfret’s 
clarion, on the Thursday evening, 
to which she had referred. It was 
to begin with a great banquet, after 
which Mrs. Pomfret was ‘to re- 
ceive’ a large, but chosen circle, 
composed of all her new acquain- 
tances, and none of her old friends. 
Nor had these any right to com- 
plain; the Yellowlys, and Miss 
Turkaine, and the Bagshots, and 
all that set, had been duly fed; and 
would have been quite ‘ out of their 
element on this occasion,’ as Mrs. 
Pomfret expressed it, when Mary 
pleaded for sonte old playmate of 
hers, whose lines had not fallen in 
fashionable places. 

Olivia was the only exception to 
this; and her, Mrs. Pomfret begged 
as a favour, to leave her solitude 
upstairs, and be present. For Lady 
Caerlavrock had talked so much 
of her beauty, when she saw her 
one morning, and Lady Helena had 
conceived such a girlish enthusiasm 
about her, and Lord Dumberly him- 
self had asked, with such curiosity, 
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to see this Miss Marston, and had 
even invited her (through Mrs. 
Pomfret) to his concert: that there 
was every reason for having Olivia 
to add an éclat to the evening. 
People who meet night after night 
are grateful for @ new face to dis- 
cuss; it is very small talk, per- 
haps, but it is universal; from the 
highest to the lowest, from the pro- 
found politician to the shallowest 
fool, it is the one subject upon which 
all have an opinion, and none are 
afraid to give it. 

The banquet was not nearly such 
a solemn and awful business as 
Olivia had expected from Mrs. Pom- 
fret’s condition before-hand. They 
were all naturally well bred people ; 
at least, they appeared so on this 
occasion. Olivia detected, now and 
then, a smile, which got no further 
than the eyes, upon one or two 
faces; when poor Mrs. Pomfret 
gave vent to some of her inflated 
common-places, and strove to suit 
her company, by being very grand ; 
but old Pomfret himself was so 
entirely without pretension, so sim- 
ple and kindly, that it was impos- 
sible that any one, even in his sleeve, 
could laugh at him. Lord Dum- 
berly had his little jests with Kate 
and Mary, across the table (the wit 
would not bear transporting any 
further, but by the girls’ mirth 
you would have supposed it was 
Sydney Smith himself); in short, 
all these great people were at their 
ease, and laughed and talked plea- 
santly, not at all as if they were 
assisting at an appglling function. 
It was this being at their ease 
which struck Olivia as the chief 
point of difference between the 
guests round Mr. Pomfret’s board 
to-day, and most of those whom she 
remembered in the old Fordingham 
days. The women had not that 
intense consciousness of wearing 
smart gowns which paralyses all 
power of being pleasant; and the 


men, who were probably not a 


whit cleverer than the Yellowly 
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and Bagshot race, had a light-in- 
hand way of discussing every topic 
under the sun, which contrasted 
pleasantly with the ponderous man- 
ner in which, at those Fordingham 
dinners, a subject used to be boarded, 
and never abandoned, till it was left 
a wreck. Julian’s plastic powers 
of conversation, even his free- 
and-easy style in general society, 
which chafed Rupert so much, 
had shone agreeably in Olivia’s 
eyes formerly beside the starched 
dulness of the other men ; and now, 
by an odd accident, she found her. 
self seated next to a young clerk in 
the Foreign Office, whose general 
tone reminded her not a little of 
Westbrook. He observed, after 
dinner, to his cousin, Lord Dum- 
berly’s second son, before they 


joined the ladies, that the girl in 


black—the new beauty—was un- 
like any woman he had ever met: 
twice, during dinner, when he had 
spoken to her, she had not heard 
him. There was a weariness, too, 
about her expression, every now 
and then, very strange in a girl of 
two or three and twenty, who had 
never been out in London before. 
Poor Olivia! Her thoughts, at 
those moments, were far distant, 
and with a very different sort of 
person; moved, perhaps, by the 
force of some half-unconscious com- 
parison between the pleasure to be 
derived from the fashionable youth’s 
conversation, and that of a man be- 
side whom she had never felt one 
single moment’s weariness. Yet 
the attaché had the good taste not 
to talk of people and entertainments 
about which Olivia knewnothing: he 
spoke glibly of Italy and Spain, of the 
opera, and the last new novel, much 
as Westbrook might have done; and 
she remembered with astonishment 
how pleasant she had once thought 
him. But she did not know that 
had her neighbour been twice as 
agreeable, she would not have found 
him so; for her heart and mind 
were too heavy with other matters. 
KK 2 
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The ladies had scarcely reached 
the drawing-room, when some of 
those who were probably bound to 
two or three balls further on in the 
evening, began to arrive. Olivia 
got into a corner of the back draw- 
ing-room, behind the grand piano, 
the tail of which was turned out 
into the room, in honour of the 
musical entertainment which Mrs. 
Pomfret had provided. From this 
post, Olivia could see every one who 
entered, and nearly all that went on 
in the two rooms, without being her- 
self conspicuous; Lady Helena pre- 
sently joined her. The plot thick- 
ened : 
men, Mrs. Pomfret, the more oner- 
ous duties of the banquet being 
over, became lighter-hearted, and 


smiled, with less of anxiety and of 


crushing importance, as she greeted 
her g guests. Then came ina bearded 
beauty—such a beauty that, Lady 
Helena said, women were supposed 
to have looked at, and died straight- 
way. This was the famous bari- 
tone, Degl’ Occhi, now a little dyed, 


and generally the worse for wear ; 
and, consequently, less dangerous 
to introduce into the bosom of a 


family, than he was some fifteen 
years back, when he used to sigh 
and say ‘ BE una disgrazia di esser 
cosi bello. Now he could, with 
more safety, be permitted to teach 
young ladies, and to sing at evening 
parties; and he was to sing to- night, 
with Madame Stellino, who had} not 
yet come, but ‘made herself to be 
desired,’ as the Italians expressively 
phrase it. 

The men now sauntered up from 
the dining-room. Some of them 
stuck on the landing, or in the 
doorway, after the manner of Eng- 
lishmen; but Lord Dumberly, 
befitted his’ position, came hand- 
somely to the front, with the wig 
and double eye- glass so familiar 
about town, and stood by Mrs. 
Pomfret while she received; Mr. 
Pomfret sneaking behind, on the 
stairs, I am grieved to say, with 
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then arrived a sprinkling of 
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some of the recusants. Henry, 
however, was of course not among 
them: he quickly found out his 
Helena’s corner, and persuaded her 
to give him a small bit of her otto- 
man, whereby the beautiful sweep 
of her dress was destroyed, and 
Olivia was deprived of her bright, 
amusing little companion, who now 
became engrossed by her 
neighbour. 

Presently there was a little stir 
at the door; the crowd round it 
was too great for Olivia to see who 
entered, ‘but a footman laid a roll of 
music on the piano, and Lord Dum- 
berly’s voice was heard crying out, 
‘Ah! we've been looking anxiously 
for you.’ Then Olivia knew it 
must be Madame Stellino. The 
crowd parted, to enable the singer 
to make her way to the piano, and 
Olivia saw before her Clara Elliston. 

She was, if possible, prettier than 
a year ago: but before her piercing 
eyes had travelled to the obscure 
corner behind the piano—for she 
was still talking to Lord Dumberly, 
who had followed her—Olivia had 
time to notice an important change 
in the singer’s general appearance 
and manner. She was _ neatly 
but inexpensively dressed, in half- 
mourning, without ornaments of any 
kind; and her demeanour was that 
of the most subdued, modest, and 
shrinking widow whom stern neces- 
sity ever drove to sing before an 
enthusiastic public. She acted the 
part to such perfection, that had 
Olivia known her less well, she 
would have been deceived. Her 
eyes, shyly drooped at his lord- 
ship’s flowery compliments, her de- 
precating smile, her sweet fluttering 
little answers, and half-sad, half- 
frightened glances round her, every 
now and then—here was a contrast 
to the childish audacity, garrulity, 
and unconcealed vanity of the 
Clara whom Olivia had known! 
What, together with her change of 
name, did it all mean?. Olivia 
could scarcely help smiling at the 


other 
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little comedy before her ; but it was 
a smile that had no pleasure in it. 

Suddenly Clara’s eye caught 
hers. 

She coloured up to the roots of 
her hair, and sprang forward, 
leaving Lord Dumberly standing, 
a good de: il surprised, ‘and not al- 
together pleased, at being left thus, 
after his marked condescension. 

‘My dear, dear Olivia! How de- 
lighted I am to see you, once more ! 
What an age it is since we parted ! 
and to meet with areal, frwe friend 
in the midst of the cold and heart- 
less throng, who know nothing of 
all one’s troubles, and only care for 
the amusement one can give them 
—oh! What a real joy it is!’ 

She seized both her hands; and 
had she not been in society, I think 
the ready tears would have come. 

Lady Helena looked up im as- 
tonishment, and so did Henry. 

All the response which Olivia 
could persuade herself to make to 
this effusion was— 

‘Thank you, Clara, lam as much 
surprise das you are; not the least 
expecting, when The: ird of Madame 
Stellino, to see you.’ 

‘It never occurred to you, then, 
that it was but a transposition of 
the letters of my name? I found 
that as long as I stuck to the Eng- 
lish arrangement of those letters, 


[should never get on. Oh! I’ve 
get so much to tell you, dear. You 


know that poor Aunt Crosbie is 
gone ?’ 

‘No, indeed I did not. I am 
very sorry, Clara. How do you get 
on alone? I hope you have some 
one——’ 

‘Ah! I know 


what you mean. 


No, I have no one to take care of 


me; but then, you know, I am so 
much changed, dear! and I have 
given up the stage entirely.’ 

‘I'm very clad to hear it, but 
how came that about ? You were 
so devoted to it, a year ago.’ 

‘It was Aunt Crosbie’s dying re- 
quest, to begin with, that unless I 
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married again (which it is very un- 
likely that I shall ever do)’—here 
she looked down, and sighed—‘I 
should never sing again on the 
stage. It was a great deprivation 
to me, but I suppose it was best. 
People will talk And I find 
now, I shall make much more by 
concerts and lessons, than I did by 
opera singing at small theatres. 
Since Lord Dumberly’s party, I 
have had more engagements offered 
me than I can accept.’ 

‘He met you in the couniry, I 
think ? You have not been long i in 
London ? 

‘Only two or three weeks. I was 
singing at Bath, when Lord Dum- 
berly heard me, and told me to 
come to London, and that he could 
get me engagements, he thought. 
And two or three families promised 
me lessons, and sol came. Before 
that, I had been staying about in 
country houses, teaching for a 
fortnight, or three weeks at a time, 
in diffe rent families, ever since Aunt 
Crosbie’s death, last December. Oh! 
[ am very much changed, dear! 
Iam become such a sober, sedate 
person, you wouldn’t know me.’ 

Olivia thought she did. Degl’ 
Occhii came up, and touching Clara 
on the arm with a roll of music, 
told her they were waiting for her 
to begin. She squeezed Olivia’s 
hand, took the music from him, 
and turned to the piano. 

It was one of those long bois- 
terous duets, which may be indica- 
tive of anything under the sun, 
except love and tranquillity: and 
it was very energetically sung. 
The first movement was like a 
succession of loud thunder claps, as 
the antagonistic forces rolled up, 
and met each other with repeated 
shocks: the second movement re- 
sembled the rush and scurry of the 
pitiless storm that follows. It was 
not the sort of music that Olivia 
cared for; and it seemed to her 
that Clara’s voice had lost some- 
thing of its roundness; but then a 
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whole year’s singing, at full stretch, 
must impair the most beautiful 
organ, and Clara had not yet learnt 
the cunning mastery of resources 
which enables the artist to spare 
himself: she was always at fell 
stretch. In other respects, her 
singing was much improved; and 
intense as ever was her passionate 
earnestness, infusing a vitality even 
into this trashy music. The ap- 
plause was enthusiastic, led by Lord 
Dumberly, and followedup by young 
and old alike. 

‘Quite carries one away !’ 

‘There’s something in her high 
notes——!’ 

* And then, so charming to watch 
her! She is so pretty, and somodest, 
and sweet-looking! nothing flaunty 
or bold, like many of those sort of 
people.’ 

‘It’s my opinion that Patti can’t 
hold a candle to her.’ This came 
from a young life-guardsman, who 
in virtue of a stall at Covent Garden 
twice a week, considered himself an 
authority. A languid lady near him 
looked up from her seat in the door- 
way, and murmured,— 

‘Quite the music of the spheres, 
don’t you think ?’ 

Whether the life-guardsman com- 
mitted himself to an opinion on this 
point, | am not sure: but one thing 
was clear, that the verdict of the 
room upon the new singer was 
unanimous. After that, Degl’ Occhi 
might roar out ‘Il Balen,’ with 
all the conventional spasmodic ex- 
pression proper to the villain of an 
opera, but hardly any one listened 
to him. They had looked upon his 
stony beauty, and listened to his 
brassy voice for many seasons, now: 
and the voice was no longer ‘the 
voice of the charmer.’ Poor fellow : 
this fair little woman, who was new, 
and whose face was as lovely as her 
voice, occupied all eyes and all 
tongues. She sat very quietly by 
the piano, looking up into the bari- 
tone’s face, while he sang, apparently 
absorbed, and unconscious that she 
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was the subject of general enthu- 
siasm. A little more elation would 
have better pleased Olivia. She 
could not believe in either the 
diffidence, or the indifference. It 
all seemed to her overdone: but 
then, she acknowledged that she 
was prejudiced, After all, why 
should there not be that genuine 
change in Clara, which Olivia had 
tried so often to effect? Onght 
she not to rejoice in the subdued 
demeanour which seemed to imply 
that Madame Stellino was, in fact, 
quite another person to Mrs. Elli- 
ston? Olivia felt that perhaps she 
was uncharitable: but her convic- 
tions as to Clara were not easily to 
be shaken. 

Madame Stellino was now to sing 
a solo. She turned over the roll of 
music in her hand, still sitting, and 
leaning across to the accompanist 
at the piano, to discuss which of 
two songs she should choose. Half 
the eyes in the room, Olivia’s in- 
cluded, were fixed on her; and her 
own never bettayed that she knew 
it by so much as a furtive glance 
round, 

Suddenly—her eyes were still 
upon the music—she started, and 
turned pale. She bent her head 
still lower, so that her face was al- 
most hid, but Olivia saw that the 
roll in her hand shook. 

‘I am afraid she is ill,’ said Lady 
Helena to Olivia. 

Olivia did not reply. Clara had 
raised her head, and, save that her 
fingers twitched nervously at the 
music, all trace of emotion was gone. 
Some one was talking and laughing 
rather above the rest of the voices 
in the doorway, between the two 
rooms, Almost unconsciously, Olivia 
looked up; and she needed not then 
to be told what had moved Clara. 

There, talking to Lord Dumberly, 
stood Julian Westbrook. 

Clara never once turned her eyes 
in that direction. The voice which 
smote upon her singularly sharp 
ears was enough. No doubt she 
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had long foreseen the probability 
of such meeting, and was, in a 
measure, prepared. But it needed, 
nevertheless, some courage when it 
came with a hundred eyes upon 
her. Olivia’s compassion was once 
more roused, heightened, I think, 
by indignation against the man 
towards whom, when they last 
met, she had felt so very differently. 
Her own cheek went red and white, 
she knew, as she looked at him. 
The handsome face had lost all at- 
traction for her. How could she 
ever have liked it? she asked her- 
self almost with disgust. 

He did not see her yet, and she 
had time to think in what way she 
should meet him. To a consum- 
mate actress, like Clara, it might 
be easy enough, but not to Olivia. 
How could she endure any return 
to the tone of intimacy which had 
existed two years ago? And if 
she received him as her own feel- 
ings prompted, how was she, whose 
lips were sealed, to justify this 
change to Mrs. Pomfret? In this 
house, above all, the position was a 
difficult one. 

The prelude to Clara’s song was 
now being played, and she rose, 
fixing her eyes steadily, as she did 
so, upon the folding-doors opposite. 
They never quivered, nor turned 
aside. In excitement, the pupils 
always contracted, and they burnt 
now, like specks of green fire, won- 
derful in radiance and intensity. 
Against the sill of that doorway 
Westbrook leant, examining her 
with a cool, scrutinising curiosity, 
much as he would have done by 
any other new star who had sprung 
up. To Olivia, who alone of all 
present knew the link that bound 
those two, it was a strange sight to 
watch. 

The song was from the Traviata ; 
the air which the wretched woman 
sings after she has consummated 
her sacrifice and is insulted by her 
lover. Theroom applauded Clara’s 
effective singing of this; Olivia 
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alone knew how much the woman’s 
own heart probably went along 
with the passionate utterance of 
those words. 

It was over; and Westbrook 
edged his way dexterously through 
chairs and crinolines to Olivia’s 
corner. He passed close to Clara ; 
his sleeve brushed her elbow. She 
shivered, and half turned round ; 
whereupon, he murmured the apo- 
logy which good breeding demanded 
of a stranger, and passed on. 

‘I hope Miss Marston has not 
forgotten me, though it is nearly 
two years since we met?’ 

It was said in the peculiarly low 
soft voice he could use with such 
effect on occasion. He looked that 
she should hold out her hand: she 
only bowed. 

‘No, I have not forgotten you, 
Mr. Westbrook.’ But he was not 
disconcerted ; it was very natural 
she should think he had forgotten 
her, and resent it. 

‘I can assure you it has not been 


my fault that I have not seen you 


in the interval, Miss Marston. 
Every one seems to have conspired 
to keep your residence a mystery. 
At Fordingham they could only 
give me your brother’s address. 
Your brother, when I met him, de- 
clined telling me whether you were 
in London or not. Miss Pringle 
was equally mysterious, though I 
went to an evening party at her 
house, in the fallacious hope of meet- 
ing you. The Pomfrets when I saw 
them in Paris really knew nothing 
of you ; so you see every clue I had 
failed me; and I came to the con- 
clusion—very unwillingly, I assure 
you—that you did not wish your 
retirement to be invaded.’ 

‘You were right in that conclu- 
sion.’ She hesitated whether she 
should say more; but thought it 
better to add: ‘Our very reduced 
circumstances, and my father’s fail- 
ing health, made it imperative that 
in our seclusion, we should not be 
subject to visitors.’ 
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‘I am sincerely sorry,’ he said, 
gravely, ‘ to find the sad cause which 
has freed you from this necessity to 
exclude your friends; and I hope 
now that 

It angered her to hear him even 
allude to her dear father. She cut 
him short with the words,— 

. My Ir ie nds, Mr. W estbrook; are 
few. Of course, as long as I am in 
this house I must see all Mrs. Pom- 
fret’s visitors. 1 expect none, my- 
self.’ 

There was a pause; Westbrook 
leant a little forwarder, and said,— 

‘I am distressed to find that you 
receive me in so hostile a spirit. I 
was in hopes that you wouldn’t have 
allowed your brother’s prejudices to 
influence you so completely as I 
see they do.’ 

‘My brother has been in the 
West Indies and in California for 
the last sixteen months. I think 
your name was never mentioned 
between us but once since I last 
saw you. He then told me he had 
met you in the street.’ 

* Butsome one has been prejudicing 
you, Miss Marston ; I see it in your 
manner. Do you remember the 
last conversation we had at that 
dance of the Pomfrets’? I do not 
know that you thought well of me 
then; I believe even then you'd 
been listening to all sorts of stories 
about me ; but, at least, your man- 
ner was very different to what it 
now is.’ 

‘I am two years older, and I 
hope less foolish than I then was. 
At all events, I know more of the 
world.’ 





‘I must regret that knowledge if 


it makes you harder, less indulgent 
than you used to be. Do you 
know,’ he added, in a yet lower 
voice, ‘ that I left Paris ‘by a mid- 
day train, to-day, in consequence of 
a letter from Henry, in which he 
mentioned that you were staying 
here ?’ 
Olivia’s grey eyes looked at him, 
and through him, with an expres- 
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sion he found it impossible to trans. 
late. 

‘I am sorry for it,’ she said. 

‘Has Henry been ‘telling you any 
nonsense about he 
quickly, and stopped short. 

‘About whom ?’ 

He now felt certain that she had 
heard of his Paris flirtation. That 
accounted for it all. The only course 
was to take the bull by the horns. 

‘About Lady Harriet Tower. 
Really and truly it is the greatest 
nonsense in the world. I can as- 
sure you there’s nothing in it; 
only you know how people gossip 
and exaggerate. But I’m wrong. 
You do not know that it’s next to 
impossible for a man mixing much 
in the world to escape scandal. 
If he is friends with a married wo- 
man, all sorts of things are imme- 
diately said. I’m a great friend of 
General Tower’s, and Lady Harriet 
is a nice little thing—very insigni- 
ficant—but a good little woman, 
and I was a great deal there; 
whereupon, all my good-natured 
friends set afloat stories which have 
actually no foundation.’ 

‘I don’t suppose that if they had 
any you would exactly confide in 
me, Mr. Westbrook,’ ‘said Olivia, 
with infinite scorn in her manner: 
‘And as I never heard of Lady 
Harriet before, it is quite super- 
fluous to rebut any stories about her 
to me.’ 

He could have bitten his tongue 
out; the position, however, was 
lost ; there was no recovering it. 

They were beginning a duet. 
Olivia’ les aned back against the wall. 
Julian’took a vacant chair near her. 
She felt immensely relieved when, 
at the close of the music, Henry 

called out— 

‘Julian, I want to introduce you 
to Lady Helena ; my cousin, Mr. 
Westbrook ; * and Olivia saw herself 





began 


freed for at least some time to come. 
Lady Helena was fond of talking, 
and she soon engaged Julian in an 
animated conversation. 
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‘What do you think of the new 
singer ?’ Olivia heard her ask. 

‘A very pretty woman, and sings 
with a great deal of expression— 
almost too much so; a little tiré par 
les cheveux all that passion.’ 

Clara, who had been watching 
Olivia for some time, without ap- 
pearing even to glance that way, 
now approached once more. Not 
only had she completely regained 
her self-command; she looked 
flushed and triumphant ; probably 
in a great measure with the con- 
sciousness that he witnessed the 
enthusiasm of all these great people 
about her. But even now she was 
true to her part; the triumph was 
only betrayed by the eye and the 
cheek; the manner was still diffi- 
dent and pleading, rather than that 
of a successful prima donna. 

‘Dearest Olivia!’ she exclaimed, 
raising her voice into that clear 
silvery distinctness which pene- 
trated much further than louder 


voices, ‘1 am so delighted to think 
we shall see each other constantly 


now. Mrs. Pomfret has just told 

me that Iam to give her youngest 

daughter lessons twice a week.’ 
Julian heard every word of this— 
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as he was meant todo. He stared 
and frowned at the speaker, and 
lost the thread of what Lady Helena 
was saying. 

‘How came it,’ whispered Clara 
to Olivia, later in the evening, as she 
was wishing her good night, ‘ how 
came it that you never told me you 
knew him ?’ 

‘You never asked me,’ replied 
Olivia. 

As Westbrook strolled along 
Piccadilly to the Albany that night 
he murmured to himself,— 

‘So they are intimate, are they ¢ 
Confound it. That is a disagree- 
able coincidence. Not that she can 
have told her anything. She 
couldn’t be such a fool; when she 
has everything in the world to lose, 
and nothing to gain by peaching 
against herself. But itis awkward, 
and may disconcert my plans. She 
is such a spiteful, unforgiving little 
devil, that Clara. Deuced pretty 
she looked, to be sure; and the 
modest, unassuming dodge becomes 
her very well. She has managed 
heraffairs very cleverly. I shouldn’t 
wonder if she catches old Dumberly. 
I suppose that’s her game.’ 
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RAMBLES. 


By Parricrus WALKER, Esa. 


T Winchester I wait three hours 
A for the branch train: climb St. 
Giles’s Hill and look down on the 
old city. Its cathedral among lofty 
trees, Wykeham’s College with the 
lads at cricket, the water-meadows 
to Saint Cross, the swelling green 
downs and ‘peculiar coronet’ on 
St. Catherine’s Hill, show fair in 
May sunlight. Methinks a flag- 
staff would look well at one angle 
of the low cathedral tower. Brisk 
and clear runs the shallow river 
below, by small gray and red houses 
and their gardens, mill-sluices, the 
quaint little flint-built church of St. 
Peter’s Chesil, and a vine-clad rem- 
nant of the city wall. 

I pass under the college archway 
and courts gray with time, green with 
new foliage, and see, with a natural 
sigh, the fine lads strolling careless 
in cap and gown. The book-shop 
outside is full of them; at the next 
door pastry-cook’s the younger ones 
swarm like bees. Up those steps, 
the dining-hall still sets its tables 
with the old-world square wooden 
trencher, but also (now-a-days) with 
knife and fork, and tea flows morn 
and even, where beer in their fathers’ 
day was the only lawful liquor. 
Some of the big lads are at cricket, 
and witha will. Terribly swift the 
athletic bowler swings in his heavy 
ball overhand ; the well-greaved 
warrior his opponent sends it whiz- 
zing off the bat. Has the sport be- 
come too earnest and elaborate? ’Tis 
made a serious business of. It takes 
money to rig out a cricketer; he 
goes forth as into a field of battle, 
emulates ‘ professionals’ in his style 
of play, and in public matches calls 
in their aid—these professional gen- 
tlemen, by the bye, being much 
akin to horse-jockeys and pugilists. 
To-day in our railway carriage was 
a gentleman summoned by telegraph 
to his son at this school; a cricket- 
ball had broken the boy’s nose; his 


father meant to take him to a Lon- 
don doctor by the evening train. 

Full-clothed in freshest verdure 
tremble the lofty lindens of the 
Close; firm as a rock stands the 
gray fortress-like Cathedral, its old- 
est stone-work undecayed as though 
built yesterday. A side-wicket ad- 
mits to the vast interior, with massy 
clustered pillars, and roof high- 
embowed over the coffins of old 
kings: solemn and monumental the 
weighty transept-arches and plain 
thick pillars of Norman work. 
Noble as are the clustered columns 
of the nave, I almost wish, on the 
whole, that Bishop William and 
others had withheld their hands 
from perpendicularity. The nave- 
windows are to me of ugly form, 
the tracery of the great west win- 
dow an offence, which its fine glass 
hardly condones. And this is buta 
patchwork, Upon Cheriton Down, 
one March day in 1644, the Round- 
heads smote the Cavaliers, and leav- 
ing many brave men dead and dying 
on the hill came grimly down into 
Winchester and smashed the cathe- 
dral windows and monuments. The 
gathered bits of glass, disjecta mem- 
bra of saints, kings, queens, bishops, 
warriors, a fragment of a motto, a 
corner of a device, broken as they 
are, make splendid this tall green- 
ish-bluish west window. 

The outside of a great old cathe- 
dral, seen from different points of 
view, with various relations of parts, 
and various groupings with sur- 
rounding objects and the landscape, 
I always find both impressive and 
entertaining, the interior nearly al- 
ways disappointing. English cathe- 
drals particularly, differing as they 
do in details, are much alike in the 
general interior effect, and that is 
monotonous. As to magnificence of 
space, one’s imagination is never 
fulfilled ; and in that other kind of 
impressiveness which we desire in 
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a great building, mystery, they are 
usually very wanting. The bald- 
ness of the empty nave, after the 
first glance, is chilling and dis- 
heartening ; the choir, on the other 
hand, has a petty parochial look. 
Often the finest thing is some 
oblique glimpse across the angle of 
a transept. Considering the money, 
time, earnestness, and architectural 
skill employed in raising so many 
huge perennial structures, one wishes 
there had been more variety of plan, 
more invention. I picture to my- 
self, for one example (in the archi- 
tecture of dreams), a church of long 
low arcades, converging to a great 
central space, of loftiness almost 
immeasurable to the eye. In archi- 
tecture methinks the delight of small- 
ness (in pillars, windows, stairs, 
arches, &c. &c.) is not enough con- 
sidered. 

But again, whatever we may de- 
sire, it were unreasonable to look 


for much originality in the plan of 
of this or that building among many, 
all the produce of one spirit, that of 


Papal Christianity, which of all the 
virtues cultivated conformity, sub- 
mission, imitation, as the most ne- 
cessary, or rather as the ground- 
work of all the rest, and which in 
every plan (architectural or other) 
started with certain data—inevit- 
able fixed points. One should rather 
wonder perhaps to find in Papal ar- 
chitecture so much variety. The 
Art of Painting has fared much 
worse; witness those leagues of 
Madonnas, Holy Families, and great 
and little Saints that weary our 
soul in the galleries. 

Passing strange are these great 
Papal Temples, so alien to modern 
thought, so unfit for Protestant 
worship, maintained under such 
singular conditions—beautiful ana- 
chronisms, venerably incongruous 
with the life around them, standing 
whole and massive, with gray tower 
and shapely pinnacle, among the 
landscapes of England. 

The western porches of the ca- 
thedral have been done-up, and look 
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as pretty as a wedding-cake; the 
college chapel has been done-up ; 
old Saint Cross is partly done-up— 
well or ill I say not, but done-up 
they are, and whoever likes clean 
white stone-work, like a door-step 
on Sunday morning, and fresh paint, 
and the brightest coloured glass 
that an eminent London firm can 
manufacture, and no trace left that 
can be obliterated of Time’s fin- 
ger, in tint or line, must be pleased 
with what he finds going on in 
nearly every old place in the island. 
Yet what boots grieving? The use 
and significance of a structure gone, 
how should the thing escape ruin of 
one kind or another? The Piety 
and Humanity that founded Saint 
Cross—church, almshouses, dole of 
food to the wayfarer—sad ghosts of 
these haunt their ancient cloister. 
"Tis no visible ruin as yet, for this 
endowment remains a legal and 
arithmetical fact, with some signifi- 
cance to the thirteen old men, much 
to the wealthy nobleman their 
‘master.’ Of antique faith and 
bounty how many costly relics 
crowd this land,—structures made 
for perpetual homes of living wor- 
ship and beneficence, and seconda- 
rily as hints to men unborn to 
remember now and again their 
brother’s name, the founder, with 
a little prayer breathed to heaven ; 
but now become rather as tombs 
of old good intentions and pious 
plans, fallen into neglect and well 
nigh forgetfulness, along with the 
men in whose minds they were 
once warm and potent. Nor even 
as tombs (under costly guardian- 
ship) can they escape disfigurement, 
—preserve the venerableness and 
beauty of aspect so precious in many 
ways, and so touching. When 
everything old has been thoroughly 
destroyed or defaced, what a pretty 
world it will be! 

There are few old-looking Towns 
left now in England; some years 
hence there will be fewer or none— 
though some old houses, perhaps 
even a few old back streets may 
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linger. The busy Builder and Con- 
tractor, with his bricken Smug Street 
and stuccoed Victoria Terrace, his 
elegant modern residences in the 
outskirts, and splendid business 
frontages in the High Street, is 
taking good care of this, in co- 
operation with the pullers-down and 
doers-up (corporate and individual) 
of every old public edifice. Villages 
retain and will retain more of the 
crust of antiquity, where the modern 
spirit does not think worth while 
to set up its plate-glass and stucco, 
—where Gain and Display, both in 
their ugliest forms, do not rule 
everything. Yet even the villages 

van’t always escape, nor the vil- 
ie churches. I know two of the 
latter, near one another, 
which has lately been disfigured 
by the substitution of an ugly mo- 
dern window for a beautiful ancient 
one. These new windows, filled 
with gaudiest glass, are both put 
up in memory of one deceased lady, 
whose husband, in consultation of 


course with the legal guardians of 


those edifices, could discover no 
better manner of displaying the 
strength of his grief and of his 
purse, than by the destruction of two 
delightful bits of architectural skill, 
tenderly tinted by the slow hand of 
Time, hallowed by the associations 
of centuries, linking the living to 
their fathers and predecessors, and 
the setting up in permanence of two 
pieces of vulgar and pretentious 
ugliness. Supposing these latter 
windows perfection in their kind, 
it were monstrous to substitute them 
for the antique. I could not find 
that anybody, of any class, was 
pleased or satisfied with the altera- 
tion. Vanity and _purse-pride, 
ignorance and bad taste, met by 
apathetic complaisance in those who 
might have known better, and egged 
on doubtless by the mercantile cun- 
ning of the tradesmen who profited 
by the affair,—these were the mo- 
tives and here is the result. I speak 
of this, and sharply, with some hope 
of inducing those who have influ- 
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ence and right judgment, not to 
forego, in similar cases, their duty 
to themselves and their neighbours, 
and to the world, present and tuture, 

By an archway, where the little 
church of Saint Lawrence lurks be- 
hind the houses, we pass into the 
High Street of the White City (tak- 
ing the old British name to have 
been Caer Gwent), and see its Gothic 
market-cross in a corner, beside the 
shop of the serious bookseller who 
is always to be found in ecclesias- 
tical precincts. Saint Swithin, the 
weather-famous, besides his share 
of patronage in the cathedral, has a 
little parish-church of his own, built 
by King John over the postern of 
St. Michael. Swithin, Bishop of 
Winchester, dying circa 865, his 
body (as the story goes) was buried 
at his own request, out of humility 
perhaps, not in the cathedral as 
usual with bishops butin the church- 
yard, where the drops of rain might 
wet his grave ; afterwards, when he 
was canonised, the monks resolved 
to move his bones into the cathe- 
dral, and the 15th of July was fixed 
upon for the ceremony, but on that 
day and for forty days in succession 
it rained so violently that the plan 
was given up as displeasing to the 
saint, and they built instead a chapel 
at his grave, where many miracles 
were wrought. Such the tradition, 
and we all know the popular saying, 
of which one form runs thus: 

Saint Swithin’s day if thou dost rain, 

For forty days it will remain ; 

Saint Swithin’s day if thou be fair, 

For forty days ‘twill rain na mair. 


Many people, by the bye, forget 
certain effects of the great change 
in the calendar made in 1752 by 
cutting out eleven whole days, in 


acceptance of the ‘New Style,’ in- 
troduced by authority of Pope Gre- 
gory XIII. in 1582, and adopted by 
all Catholic nations, but, though it 
had not merely the Pope but the 
sun on its side, resisted till 1752 by 
Protestant England, as it still is by 
Russia. That day of the year which 
we now call 26th of. July is that 
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which belonged to Saint Swithin by 
the old way of reckoning, and to 
which reference ought to be made 
if we went about to inquire, Is 
there any meteorological founda- 
tion for this adage ? So also that 
point in the earth’s annual voyage 
which about a century ago was 
called Christmas Day in England, 
is now called the 5th of January. 
Instead of being but four days from 
the shortest day, the festival was 
fifteen, falling thus at a time of 
year when the weather is on an 
average colder: ‘As the day leng- 
thens, the cold strengthens.’ We 
keep the tradition of a snowy Christ- 
mas, which is the seldomer realised 
because we have changed our al- 
manac. Mayday, again, Milton’s 
and Herrick’s Mayday, is towards 
the middle of the month, not at its 
beginning. How needful it is to be 
on one’s guard against worDs,—con- 


tinually tending to slip away from 
facts, and assuming power and au- 
thority as in themselves. 

The Irish (a people of a very con- 


servative temper in many things) 
still have a high respect for certain 
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holy days as reckoned by the Old 
Style—‘ Old Christmas,’ &ce. An 
Trish peasant, by the bye, hardly 
ever dates by months and days in 
his talk, but by ‘set times,’ saying, 
So long before or after Christmas, 
Candlemas, Patrick’s Day, Corpus 
Christi, Lammas, Michaelmas, ‘ Holi- 
day’ (All Hallows) and so on. 

Looking down from this old 
West Gate a-top of the High 
Street, ’tis pleasant to see at the 
street’s end the green hill rising 
bold and steep. Many a pleasant 
country walk stretches out from this 
ancient city; through the meadows, 
with clear streams full of gliding 
fish and waving weeds, across little 
bridges, by willows and _ mills; 
over the breezy chalk-downs, wide- 
viewing, with farms and hamlets in 
their vales; by shady roads and 
field paths through the corn and 
clover. Here wandered once on a 
time, solitary and somewhat sad, a 
certain young poet (now for ever 
young). In these fields, one Sun- 
day, among the corn stacks and 
orchards, he felt and sung thus the 
rich sadness of autumn: 


Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness ! 
Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun; 


Conspiring with him how to load and bless 
With fruit the vines that round the thateh-eaves run; 
To bend with apples the moss’d cottage trees, 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core; 
To swell the gourd and plump the hazel shells 
With a sweet kernel; to set budding more, 
And still more, later flowers for the bees, 
Until they think warm days will never cease, 
For Summer has o'erbrimmd their clammy cells. 


Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store ? 
Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 
Thee sitting careless on a granary floor, 
Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind ; 
Or on a half-reap'd furrow sound asleep, 
Drowsed with the fume of poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twinéd flowers ; 
And sometime like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head across a brook, 
Or by a cider-press, with patient look, 
Thou watchest the last oozings, hours by hours. 


Where are the songs of Spring? Ay, where are they ? 
Think not of them, thou hast thy music too, 

While barréd clouds bloom the soft-dying day. 
And touch the stubble-plains with rosy hue. 
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Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 
Among the river sallows, borne aloft 
Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies ; 
And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourne ; 
Hedge-crickets sing ; and now with treble soft 
The redbreast whistles from a garden-croft, 


And gathering 







Thou couldst not on this earth, 
dear Poet, reach the autumn, nor the 
summer of thy life,—yet enough re- 
mains of thine ‘ethereal musings’ 
to enrich the world and deserve 
our eternal love. One day per- 
haps I shall touch thy very hand, 
no more fevered with ‘sickness and 
care. How delightful are Keats’s 
letters, carelessly scribbled off, sim- 
ple, kindly, picturesque, with views 
of life and literature at once broad 
and subtle. No politics or gossip 
of the day, ‘echoes of the clubs,’ 
personal trivialities,— merely the 


intimate chat of a poet, thinking of 


nature, humanity, and poetry. After 
all, it is permissible to believe, the 
poet draws the best lot from For- 
tune’s urn. Whom could he envy ? 
Not alone is his delight in life the 
keenest, but his insight the most 
veracious. 

The Poet’s your only practical man ; 

Judge of the things of life he can; 

Food and toys, which all men covet, 

He sets at the due rate, not above it. 

He wakes, not dreams ; knows every mood ; 
His bad luck is better than common good ; 
He lives his Kife, in joy and in sorrow ; 
Yesterday's his, to-day, and to-morrow. 


Seems this paradoxical ? it will 
perhaps to me, in another view. 
Yet I put much faith in this view. 

In these Wintonian fields roved 
another son of the Muses, whose 
‘shade’ (as he himself might have 
expressed it) would no doubt dis- 
dain association with that of the 
author of Endymion; 1 mean the 
Rev. Thomas Warton, Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford, Professor 
of Poetry and Poet Laureate, which 
famous and prosperous man of 


letters came often on a visit to his 
brother the Rey. Dr. Joseph, master 
of Winchester 
bard of note. 


School, himself a 





swallows twitter in the skies. 








Where shall the muse, 

shell, 

Of men in arms and arts renown’d, 

The solemn strain delights to swell ; 
O where shall Clio choose a race 
Whom Fame with every laurel, every grace, 

Like those of Albion’s envied isle 

crown’d ? 

Hush, O Reverend Shade i—yet for 
thy diligent annotation of Spenser 
and of Milton pass not unkindly 
remembered. Strange, that along 
with intense study of these masters 
thou couldst pursue thy own scran- 
nel pipings undismayed. Probably 
it is rather fame than merit, in 
every department, that attracts nine 
in ten of even the cognoscenti. But 
how comes the fame?—from the 
consistent and accumulative judg- 
ment of a few in each generation, 
in whom the divine light of intel- 
ligence burns clearest. 

“One hears a good deal now-a- 
days in England, of ‘culture’ and 
‘philistinism’ (a generation or two 
after the Germans have tired of the 
subject). That Culture is a good 
thing hardly admits of contradic- 
tion, any more than that food and 
sleep are good things. What our 
literary friends, A, B, and C, mean 
exactly by the word is rather ob- 
scure. It is very certain, at any 
rate, that English University Edu- 
cation and Culture are not, and 
never have been interchangeable 
terms. The Cultured Philistine (if 
that phrase may be coined) hath 
ever been the favoured son of Alma 
Mater. Had Keats gone to Oxford, 
is it likely that he would have risen 
to college honours, wealth, and 
power? Methinks the Cultured 
Philistine is the very Goliath of his 
people. Who is not daily afflicted by 
the tongue and pen of the Over- 
educated Man, so fluent and well 
worded, so vague and. unreal, so 


that on the sacred 


has 
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haughty and so hollow? He bullies 
us, ‘and, usually, we knock under 
fora time. But the roll of heroes 
is not made up of names such 
as his. Perhaps the time is com- 
ing when England (whether under 
the term of ‘culture’ or some 
other term) will recognise a set 
of new ideas on education —a 
faith clear and high, and in applica- 
tion as broad as English Citizen- 
ship. The atmosphere of our 
generation is electrical with new 
thoughts, and neither Oxford nor 
Canterbury, Westminster, Man- 
chester, nor Little Peddlington, can 
escape the subtle and potent in- 
fluence. 

Upper Winchester, near the sta- 
tion, is becoming thoroughly villa- 
fied, as cockney-suburban in appea- 
rance as Haverstock Hill. But the 
entrance to a town from the railway- 
station isalmost always ugly. How 
pleasantly Winchester} must have 
greeted the coach-traveller, whirl- 
ing up the green valley, seeing the 
great cathedral grow larger through 
its elms, then tur ning a corner of the 
close, a corner of the High Street, 
into the courtyard of the ‘ George.’ 

An evening train took us, by 
Alresford and Alton, to Farnham. 
When you are in the long, flat, well- 
to-do and modernish High Street of 
Farnham (Fern-ham?) you see only 
the High Street, and there is not 
much to see there; emerging at 
either end you are among the hop- 
grounds—myriads of brown poles 
in spring, multitudinous bowerage 
in summer; and the hops here 
grow the highest and make the 
most delicate beer (so the Farnham 
folk say) of any hops in England. 
Farnham High Street, running east 
and west along a hollow, i is built on 
either side of a main road: and this 
never gives the proper town effect, for 
the road i is thus the chief thing, the 
street subordinate. The smallest 
town, or even hamlet, wears a cer- 
tain civic importance when it looks 
like a goal or finish in itself, mistress 
of all the roads that approach it, 
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and older than they; not an acci- 
dent or afterthought, but an ancient 
centre and biding-place of huma- 
nity, a heart or at least ganglion in 
the general circulation ; and a town 
with gates is the most complete. 
At back of the houses on the north 
side of this High Street, hop- 
fields slope upwards to a crowd of 
great trees stretching along the 
summit of the hill. Those are the 
Bishop of Winchester’s elms; his 
palace tower rises proudly amidst 
the circling ruins and the moat 
(now a hawthorn dell) of the old 
castle of Henry III.’s time; those 
are the bishop’s fallow deer that 
troop in scores down the richly 
shadowed park ; and from his flower 
and fruit garden, made artfully atop 
of the ancient keep, the bishop 
can comfortably overlook no small 
piece of his diocese in a bird’s- 
eye view. To the left, over the 
wooded vale of Moor Park (Sir 
W. Temple’s and Swift’s), rises 
Cobbett’s Crooksbury Hill, like a 
lion couchant, heading nani 
shagged with dark fir-trees: at our 
feet are the town and tall square 
church-tower of Farnham. Our 
bishop, a handsome and courteous 
old gentleman, is rather ‘Low’ than 
‘High,’ nor puts forward any such 
haughty and awful claims as his 
Brother of Salisbury ; indeed, they 
could hardly be suggested (at 
least in the simpler day ‘of his pro- 
motion) by a mitre coming from 
the Fourth George through the fair 
hands of the Marchioness of Conyng- 
ham. 

Down-hill, under the huge episco- 
pal trees, across the High Street 
and the bridge over the little river 
Wey, slow winding through poplars 
and willow- fringed meads, brings 
me to a high bank bearing a grove 
on its shoulder. The road bends 
upwards left to the railway station. 
Facing the bridge stands a public- 
house, a little back from the road, 
built close at foot of the steep bank, 
and partly in a quarry scooped in 
its sandy front. William Cobbett 
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was born in this house in 1762. It 
was then the residence of his father, 
a small farmer, and does not seem 
to have been much altered in ap- 
pearance. It is a decent- looking 
brown-roofed house, with two small 
windows on each side of the open 
door, and five on the second floor ; 
the sign of ‘The Jolly Farmer’ set 
on a pole in front, and the thick 
grove shading it on each flank and 
rising high above the chimneys. In 
my own home in a distant part 
of the kingdom, Cobbett’s name 
chanced to mix with some of the 
earliest circumstances of my child- 
hood. My father, who was then a 
kind of Tory, had in his younger 
days been a Radical reformer, and 
subscriber to the Political Register, 
of which paper a long row of vo- 


lumes bound in red stood on a shelf 


in his bedroom. Always curious 
about books, I did not fail to turn 
these over, and to ask the meaning 
of the Gridiron picture, and who 
Cobbett was, though I could not 
make much of what I was told, or 
enjoy, until long afterwards, the 
variety, vigour, and amusing un- 
reasonableness of that famous agi- 
tator. Cobbett has left, dispersed 
through a hundred volumes or more, 
many pleasing touches of autobio- 
graphy, which are now the best 
parts of his writing, and which 
might easily be combined into a 
distinct picture. 


With respect to my ancestors [he says], 
I shall go no further back than my grand- 
father, and for. this plain re ason—that I 
never heard talk of any prior to him. He 
was a day-labourer; and I have heard my 
father say that he worked for one farmer 
from the day of his marriage to that of his 
death, upwards of wn years. He died 
before I was born; but I have often slept 
be — the same roof that sheltered him, 
and where his widow dwelt for many years 
after his death. It was a little thatched 
cottage, with a garden before the door. It 
had but two windows; a damson-tree shaded 
one, and a clump of filberts the other. 
Here I and my brothers went every Christ: 
mas and Whitsuntide to spend a week or 
two, and torment the poor old woman with 
our noise and dilapidations. She used to 
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give us milk and bread for breakfast, an 
apple-pudding for dinner, and a piece of 
bread and cheese for our supper. Her fire 
was made of turf cut from the neighbouring 
heath: and her evening light was a rash 
dipped in grease. 

George Cobbett, this old cot- 
tager’s son, who from an earning 
of twopence a day as ploughboy 
had been able to attend an evening 
school, was ‘ learned for a man in 
his ven: of life,’ understood land- 
surveying, and had the reputation 
among his country neighbours of 
possessing experience and under- 
standing. ‘ He was honest, indus- 
trious, and frugal,’ ‘and happy in a 
wife of his own rank, liked, beloved, 
and respected.” He became tenant 
of a farm, on which he and his sons 
laboured vigorously : 

My father used to boast that he had four 

boys, the eldest of whom was but fifteen 
years old, who did as much work as any 
three men in the parish of Farnham. 
I do not remember the time [says William, 
the third (?) of these boys] when I did not 
earn my own living. My first occupation 
was driving the small birds from the turnip- 
seed, and the rooks from the pease. When 
{ first trudged afield, with my wooden 
bottle and my satchel swung over my shoul- 
ders, I was hardly able to ‘climb the gates 
and ‘stiles ; and at the close of the day, to 
reach home was a task of infinite difficulty. 
My next employment was weeding wheat, 
and leading a single horse at harrowing 
barley. Hlocing pease followed ; and hence 
I arrived at the honour of joining the 
reapers in harvest, driving the team, and 
holding the plough. 

William’s love of gardening, 
which remained with him through 
life, showed itself early. When six 
years old-— 

I climbed up the side of a steep sand- 
rock | doubtless this one behind the house], 
and there scooped me out a plot of four 
feet square to make me a garden, and the 
soil for which { carried up in the bosom of 
my little blue smock-frock. 

One sees clearly the sturdy, raddy, 
whitish-haired little rustic, with 
twinkling grey eyes, in his blue 
smock and hobnailed shoes, hoeing 
pease, scaring the rooks, rolling 
down a sand-bank with his brothers, 
now and again running away from 
his work to follow the hounds, 
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with the certainty of losing his 
dinner, and the probability of being 
‘basted’ on his return: and on 
winter evenings learning from his 
father the arts of reading and 
writing. 

I have some faint recollection of going to 
school to an old woman, who, I believe, did 
not succeed in learning me my letters. . . . 
As to politics, we were like the rest of the 
country people in England; that is to say, 
we neither knew nor thought anything 
about the matter. The shouts of victory or 
the murmurs of a defeat would now and 
then break in upon our tranquillity for a 
moment; but I do not ever remember 
having seen a@ newspaper in my father’s 
house. 


The American war, however, 
gradually took hold of the atten- 
tion even of country-folk. George 
Cobbett was a partisan of the 
Americans, and had many a dis- 
pute on the subject, over a pot of 
good ale, with a shrewd old Scotch- 
man, the gardener of a nobleman 
in the neighbourhood. The boys, 
who were sometimes listeners to 
these discussions, always thought 
their father right—‘ There was but 
one wise man in the world, and 
that one was our father.’ 

Let us now into the‘ Jolly Farmer,’ 
and drink a glass of the famous 
Farnham ale. It would seem that 
Cobbett’s father not only farmed, 
but also kept a public-house here, 
but of this I am not quite sure. 
William, who is never tired of 
bragging of his father as a working 
farmer, is silent, so far as I know, 
as to the selling of ale. Alas! they 
give us Windsor ale—have no 
Farnham. Why at so many places, 
even some that are widely noted 
for brewing, do they give you beer 
of some other town ? Intervention 
between producer and consumer 
(which Cobbett used to rail against, 
and which is vastly increased in our 
day) is at work in this matter too; 
supporting at the cost of the com- 
munity a far too numerous class of 
mere transmitters. One can hardly 
buy a fish, now-a-days, on the sea- 
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shore, or a pound of butter in a 
country village, direct from a dairy. 
Before the article is allowed to 
reach your hands, several people, in 
addition to the producer, are deter- 
mined to squeeze a profit out of it. 
‘ Yes,’ the man said, ‘ Cobbett was 
born in this house, in the room 
above the parlour.’ The front part 
of the house remains nearly unal- 
tered, but another set of rooms has 
been added at the back. The par- 
lour, a low room with a beam across 
the ceiling, has an engraving of 
William Cobbett, Esq., M.P., over 
the fireplace: A corporal of the 
Military Train, who was drinking 
beer, knew something of Cobbett’s 
history, and was clear as to the 
number of his regiment (54th), 
which I had forgotten. Diligent a 
boy as William Cobbett was, and 
dutiful to his parents, he was 
always determined to see some- 
thing of the world outside of his 
parish. He ran away from home 
three times,--to Kew, to Ports- 
mouth, to London. The first esca- 
pade he described, fifty years after, 
in an address to Reformers, when 
he was candidate for the city of 
Coventry in 1820: 

At eleven years of age my employment 
was clipping of box-edgings and weeding 
beds of flowers in the garden of the Bishop 
of Winchester, at the castle of Farnham, 
my native town. I had always been fond 
of beautiful gardens; and a gardener who 
had just come from the king’s gardens at 
Kew, gave such a description of them as 
made me instantly resolve to work in these 
gardens. 

Next morning, accordingly, the 
boy walked off, and towards the 
evening of a day in June reached 
Richmond with threepence in his 
pocket. 

I was trudging through Richmond, in 
my blue smock-frock and my red garters 
tied under my knees, when staring about 
me my eyes fell upon a little book in a 
bookseller’s window, on the outside of 
which was written ‘Tale of a Tub—>price 
threepence.’ The title was so odd, that my 
curiosity was excited. 

Instead of supper, he bought the 
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little book, and carried it off to the 
shady side of a haystack : 

It was something so new to my mind, 
that though I could not at all understand 
some of it, it delighted me beyond deserip- 
tion; and it produced what I have always 
considered a sort of birth of intellect. I 
read on till it was dark without any thought 
about supper or bed. When I could see no 
longer, I put my little book in my pocket, 
and tumbled down by the side of the stack, 
where I slept till the birds in Kew Gardens 
awakened me in the morning; when off I 
started to Kew, reading my little book. 
The singularity of my dress, the simplicity 
of my manners, my confident and lively air, 
and doubtless his own compassion besides, 
induced the gardener, who was a Scotsman, 
I remember, to give me victuals, find me 
lodging, and set me to work. 

One day— 

The present king [George IV., then a 
boy of about the same age as little Cobbett] 
and two of his brothers laughed at the odd- 
ness of my dress, while I was sweeping the 
grass plot around the foot of the pagoda. 

This queer little book, ‘The Tale of 
a Tub,’ was mainly composed within 
a couple of miles of Farnham, some 
eighty years before little William 
walked to Kew. 

At the age of 20, Cobbett went 
on board the Pegasus man-of-war, 
at Spithead, and offered himself for 
the navy, but Captain Berkeley 
thought fit to refuse his request. 
Next year, one May day, the young 
man, drest in his holiday clothes, 
was on his way to Guildford fair. 
He was at foot of a hill, and the 
London stage-coach came down to- 
wards him at a merry rate. 

The notion of going to London never 
entered my mind till this very moment, 
yet the step was completely determined on 
before the coach came to the spot where I 
stood. Up I got, and was in London about 


nine o'clock in the evening. 


He had but half a crown left. One 
of the passengers who knew the 
lad’s father, after vainly trying to 
persuade young Cobbett to return 
to Farnham, procured him employ- 
ment in a lawyer’s. office at Gray’s 
Inn —a detestable dungeon, in 
which he worked at ‘ quill-drivinig’ 
for about eight months. 
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Walking one Sunday in St. 
James’ Park, he saw an advertise- 
ment, ‘To Spirited Young Men,’ 
went down to Chatham, enlisted, 
remained a year in garrison, giving 
his leisure time to reading, and was 
then shipped off to Nova Scotia to 
join his regiment; where, being 
intelligent, well conducted, and in- 
defatigably hard- working, he rose 
with unusual speed to the rank of 
sergeant-major. In person, he was 
tall, burly, ruddy, with obstinate 
mouth and jaw, and shrewd small 
grey eyes; on the whole, with a 
true, downright, positive, good- 
humoured John Bull aspect. When 
he first saw his wife, she was only 
thirteen years old. She was the 
daughter of a sergeant-major in the 
artillery, and William Cobbett was 
sergeant-major (perhaps the young- 
est in the army) of a regiment of 
foot, both stationed in forts near 
the city of St. John, New Brunswick. 

I sat in the same room with her for 
about an hour, in company with others, 
and I made up my mind that she was the 
very girl for me. That I thought her 
beautiful is certain, for that I had always 
said should be an indispensable qualifica- 
tion; but I saw in her what I deemed 
marks of that sobriety of conduct of which 
I have said so much, and which has been 
by far the greatest blessing of my life. It 
was now dead of winter, and, of course, the 
snow several feet deep on the ground, and 
the weather piercing cold. It was my 
habit, when I had done my morning's wri- 
ting [he rose at four o'clock], to go out at 
break of day to take a walk on a hill, at 
the foot of which our barracks lay. In 
about three mornings after I had first seen 
her, I had, by an invitation to breakfast 
with me, got up two young men to join me 
in my walk ; and our road lay by the house 
of her father and mother. It was hardly 
light, but she was out on the snow scrub- 
bing out a washing-tub. ‘That's the girl 
for me,’ said I, when we had got out of her 
hearing. 


They were engaged; but, after a 
time, the artillery went to England, 
and she along with them. 

Cobbett had saved 150l., and this 
he sent to his ‘little brunette’ be- 
fore she sailed, desiring her not to 
spare the money, but buv herself 
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good clotes and live without hard 
work. It was four long years after 
this when Cobbett’s regiment re- 
turned to England, and 

I found [he says] my little girl a servant 
of all work (and hard work it was) at five 
pounds a year, in the house of a Captain 
Brissae ; and, without hardly saying a word 
about the matter, she put into my hands 


ihe whole of my hundred and fifty pounds 
unbroken. 


The sergeant-major, now 30 years 
old, obtained his discharge (this was 
in 1792) and immediately accused 
four officers of his regiment of 
embezzlement and keeping false 
accounts. A court-martial was 
granted, but on the day of trial no 
accuser appeared. Cobbett had 
gone to France with his new 
married wife. Thence, after six 
months, they sailed to America. 
In 1794, Cobbett, then in Philadel- 
phia, began authorship by writing 
certain pamphlets under the signa- 
ture of Peter Porcupine. These were 
violently anti-democratic, opposed 
to all the views then popular in 
France and America, and made a 
great noise. Then, as all through 
his career, he delighted in opposing 
and attacking ; and the title of one 
of these pamphlets, A Kick for a 
Bite, truly indicates his manner of 
carrying on a controversy. Cobbett 
afterwards opened a bookseller’s 
shop in Second Street. -He was 
recommended not to expose any 
thing in his window that might 
provoke the populace. 

I saw the danger; but also saw that I 
must, at once, set all danger at defiance, or 
live in everlasting subjection to the pre- 


judices and caprice of the democratical 
mob. 


When he took down his shutters, 
the window of the new shop was 
seen to be filled with portraits of 
royal and aristocratic personages, 
George IIT. in a prominent position 
and ‘every picture that I thought 
likely to excite rage in the enemies 


of Great Britain.’ The bold book- 
seller was attacked in. newspapers 
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and pamphlets, and by threatening 
letters, but his shop and person re- 
mained without scathe. At this 
time, the first of many suits for 
libel was brought against Cobbett 
by the Spanish Minister for an 
attack upon himself and _ his 
royal master in Porcupine’s Gazette ; 
this was followed by an action on 
the part of one Dr. Rush, who 
treated yellow fever by bleeding, 
and whom Porcupine called ‘ San- 
grado’ and ‘ quack’—probably with 
truth. But in this case Cobbett 
was fined 5,000 dollars and costs, 
and ‘sold up’ by the sheriff. Soon 
after, he returned to England, 
already noted as a journalist, and 
set up in London a daily paper, 
The Porcupine. This soon came to 
a stop; and then began in 1802 the 
famous Political Register, which 
appeared, first fortnightly, then 
weekly, and continued, almost 
without a break, during more than 
thirty years. At first, Cobbett was 
a warm anti-Napoleonist, partisan 
of Pitt, and defender of aristocratic 
institutions. At the Peace of 
Amiens he refused to light up his 
windows in’ Pall Mall (where his 
shop was), and had them smashed 
by the mob. Six persons were con- 
victed for taking share in this out- 
rage; the jury recommended them 
to mercy, and the prisoners’ counsel 
asked Mr. Cobbett if he would join 
in the recommendation ? ‘ Certainly 
not, sir,’ was the reply, ‘I came 
here to ask for justice, and not for 
mercy.’ 

In the early volumes of the Re- 
gister some of the most amusing 
things are Cobbett’s violent attacks 
on Sheridan, and also his denun- 
ciations of the study of Greek and 
Latin as ‘worse than useless,’ his 
ire having been roused by the fre- 
quent employment of the phrase 
uti possidetis in some of the parlia- 
mentary debates. Cobbett had his 
own notions of ‘ culture ;’ he never 
regretted the early narrowness of 
his education as a farmer’s boy;‘but 
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vaunted it to be the very best in 
the world. Without this kind of 
education, or something very much 
like it,— 

I should have been at this day [he says 
in Rural Rides| as great a fool, as ineffi- 
cient a mortal, as any of those frivolous 
idiots that are turned out from Winchester 
and Westminster schools, or from any of 
those dens of dunces called colleges and 
universities. 

Here, after Warton and Keats, we 
have a very distinct third variety 
of the Writing Man. As to poetry 
and philosophy, Cobbett held them 
in the most hearty and genuine con- 
tempt. His ignorance of all that is 
highest in literature was immense, 
and he was immensely proud of 
it. The broad-shouldered, beetle- 
browed, shrewd, indefatigable, self- 
esteeming, pugnacious, obstinate 
man, unlearned and unimaginative, 
crammed with prejudices and per- 
sonal likings and dislikings, looked 
upon his own practical common 
sense as the final standard of every- 
thing in heaven and earth. When 
he set up the Register, Cobbett was 
about forty years old, and he soon 
became a political power in the 
kingdom, and a thorn, or a whole 
bush of thorns, in the side of the 
ministry—of every ministry in turn. 
He was never quiet for a day, 
always fighting twenty people at 
a time, and knocking them down 
in turn with his cudgel, like Master 
Punch. In 1803 he came under 
two fines of s5ool. each for libels on 
members of the Irish Government. 
Having begun as a partisan of Pitt, 
he changed round (it was said 
under the effect of a personal 
slight), attacked Pitt violently, and 
his funding system; backed Sir 
Francis Burdett, and became re- 
cognised as one of the leading 
* Radicals.’ In 1810, for an article 
on the flogging of two militiamen 
at Ely, he was prosecuted by the 
Crown, fined 1,000/., and sent to 
prison for two years. The Register 
for July 14th is dated from ‘ New- 
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gate ;’ and the sturdy man is as full 
of courage and fight as ever. 


This work [he says], of which I now 
begin the Highteenth Volume, has had no- 
thing to support it but its own merits, 
Not a pound, not even a pound in paper 
money, was ever expended in advertising 
it. It came up like a grain of mustard, 
and like a grain of mustard-seed it has 
spread over the whole civilised world. 
And why has it spread more than other 
publications of the same kind? There 
have not been wanting imitations of it. 
There have been some dozens of them, I 
believe: same size, same form, same type, 
same heads of matter, same title—all but 
the word expressing my name. How many 
efforts have been made to tempt the public 
away from me, while not one attempt has 
been made by me to prevent it! Yet all 
have failed. The changeling has been dis- 
covered, and the wretched adventurers have 
then endeavoured to wreak their vengeance 
on me. They have sworn that I write 
badly; that I publish nothing but trash; 
that Iam both fool and knave. But still 
the readers hang on to me. One would 
think, as Falstaff says, that I had given 
them love powder. No; but I have given 
them as great a rarity, and something full 
as attractive—namely, truth in clear lan- 
guage. 


After his two years in prison, 
Cobbett emerged again, pugnacious 
and undaunted, though now fifty 
years old. He had a strong frame, 
perfect health, and a cheerful tem- 
perament, rose early, took plenty of 
exercise, was very moderate in diet, 
eschewing wine and spirits, tea and 
coffee, and also vegetables (which 
he called ‘ garden stuff),’ and eating 
as little meat and bread as he could 
prevail on his teeth to be satisfied 
with; his drink beer, milk and 
water. He was very fond of farm- 
ing, which he understood well, and 
also of field sports, especially hunt- 
ing. During the middle part of his 
life he occupied for some time a farm 
at Botley, in Hampshire. In his 
family life he was one of the most 
fortunate of men. 


I have seven children [he wrote], the 
greater part of whom are fast approaching 
the state of young men and young women. I 
never struck one of them in anger in my life ; 
and I recollect only one single instance in 
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which I have ever spoken to one of them 
in a really angry tone aad manner. And 
when I had so done, it appeared as if my 
heart was gone out of my body. It was 
but once, and I hope it will never be 
again. . . In my whole life I never spent 
one evening away from my own home, and 
without some part, at least, of my family, 
if I was not at a distance from that home. 

His wife he never tired of praising. 
Some one lately told me, P. Walker, 
a little anecdote, belonging doubt- 
less to the Botley time. A gentle- 
man, who told the thing to my 
informant, was travelling to Lon- 
don inside the Southampton coach. 
Cobbett, whose name was in every- 
body’s mouth, became the topic 
of conversation, and was severely 
handled by the three gentlemen 
passengers, probably Tories. ‘ I 
hear,’ says one, ‘ that he is a tyrant 
at home, and beats his wife.” On 
which the lady, hitherto silent in 
her corner, said, ‘ Pardon me, sir, a 
kinder husband and father never 
breathed; and I ought to know, 
for I’m his wife.’ 

How far (if at all) can the do- 
mestic life of any public man be 
usefully considered in connection 
with his public life, as throwing 
light on the latter? The domestic 
life seems to belong to the depart- 
ment of biography, as distinguish- 
able from history. The fact of a 
man being in the common meaning a 
good husband, father, friend, or not 
good, seems in many cases to throw 
no light at all upon his character as 
a politician, a soldier, an author. 
To sum up the total of a man, 
tracing the connection between his 
public and private life, is a task 
which (if at all fit to be attempted) 
it would be vain to attempt without 
an extremely unusual command of 
all the facts. The rule that public 
men, as such, are to be judged by 
their public work, seems to be, 
broadly, the sound one. But here 
is matter for an essay. Cobbett, in 
his political writings, continually 
praised his own domestic virtues. 
Whether or no this added much 
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weight to his arguments on Paper 
Currency and Rotten Boroughs, it 
certainly made his writings more 
vivacious and readable. 

In 1816, Napoleon being finally 
settled, the British public began to 
talk loudly of Parliamentary Reform ; 
‘ Hampden Clubs’ were established 
in every part of the kingdom, mut- 
tering of ‘universal suffrage’ and 
‘annual parliaments.’ Cobbett’s Re- 
gister had hitherto been a stamped 
paper, price a shilling and a half- 
penny; he now published it un- 
stamped and at the price of two- 
pence. The circulation became 
enormous, and so in proportion did 
Cobbett’s fame and influence. He 
had now the largest audience of 
any living writer, and by unfailing 
warmth and vigour of style, and 
reckless personality in abuse of 
his opponents, kept his public 
always attentive and amused. Next 
year the Government, alarmed 
by the state of the country, 


passed ‘Six Acts’ of a repres- 


sive character, and suspended the 
right of Habeas Corpus. Cob- 
bett, not wishing to be clapped in 
gaol without trial, suddenly moved 
off to America, where he remained 
till November 1819. He resided 
most of the time in Long Island, 
and he also travelled to acquire a 
knowledge of transatlantic farming. 
In the meantime he kept on sending 
over his Register for publication in 
England. When the repeal of the 
obnoxious law enabled him to re- 
turn, he published A Year’s Resi- 
dence in America, 

He arrived at Liverpool in No- 
vember 1819. When the Custom- 
House officers examined his luggage, 
they opened a certain box, and to 
their surprise found that it con- 
tained human bones. ‘ These, gentle- 
men,’ said Cobbett, ‘ are the mortal 
remains of the immortal Thomas 
Paine!’ This business of Paine’s 
bones (in the earlier numbers of the 
Register he was ‘that miscreant 
Paine’) was a truly comical attempt 
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on the part of an unimaginative el- 
derly man to produce a dramatic 
effect in real life. It was an attempt 
in the French style, and it utterly 
failed in England. Cobbett made 
a kind of progress through the pro- 
vincial towns up to London, where 
he was banqueted by his reform 
friends at the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern. <As to Paine’s bones, he 
kept on speaking and writing about 
them for a time as a treasure of im- 
mense value. He proposed a public 
funeral, with ‘twenty waggon-loads 
of flowers’ to strew the way. A 
splendid monument was to be 
erected. Locks of the deceased 
patriot’s hair were to be soldered 
into gold rings in Cobbett’s own 
presence, and sold at a guinea each 
beyond the value of the ring. But 
the public only laughed, and some 
reported that Mr. Cobbett had been 
taken in by the Yankees, and had 
brought away the bones of an old 
nigger instead of those of his hero. 
Cobbett gave up talking of his ana- 
tomical treasure, and what became 


of it nobody knew. 


Cobbett at this time, and pro- 
bably more or less all through his 
career, was embarrassed in his 
money matters. Insolvency was 
one cause of his flight to America, 
and he seems at that time to have 
repudiated his debts on the ground 
of his having been unjustly treated 
by ‘society as a whole.’ He was 
then made a bankrupt. He was 
not long returned before in a new 
action for libel he was cast in 1,000/. 
damages. But neither debt nor ob- 
loquy, nor any of the numerous 
difficulties of his life had any per- 
ceptible effect on the spirits and 
industry of this indomitable man. 
He seems to have borrowed money 
largely, and raised it by hook and 
crook in ways utterly mysterious 
to ordinary men, who fear their 
butcher and baker. He blazed away 
in his Register weekly (at this time 
violently attacking his former ally, 


Burdett), and in the beginning of 
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the year 1820 he offered himself as 
a candidate for the borough of Co- 
ventry, but was defeated. In Queen 
Caroline’s case he took the Queen’s 
side with his usual vehemence. In 
1822, his Register for August 17th 
is addressed to Joseph Swan (a 
prisoner in Chester jail for some 
political offence), and begins— 
Castlereagh has cut his own throat, and 
is dead. Let the sound reach you in th 


depth of your dungeon, and let it convey 
consolation to your suffering soul. 


Canning, ‘ Property Robinson,’ 
and ‘ Parson Malthus,’ were, among 
many other public characters, ob- 


jects of constant abuse in the Re- 


gister at this time. He was incessant 
in vituperation of the borough- 
mongers and ‘ tax-eaters ;’ they were 
the ‘ basest of mankind,’ ‘ vermin,’ 
and even ‘ devils.’ He was against 
standing armies, paper-money, and 
national debt; modern shopkeeping 
and locomotion, modern London 
(‘the Wen’) and other overpeopled 
centres; he abhorred Jews, Metho- 
dists, Quakers, Bishops, and Mal- 
thusians. His opinions were usually 
on a rational foundation, but built 
up into ill balanced and grotesque 
edifices, lop-sided and untenable. 
Take a specimen of his manner: 


There is an ‘Emigration Committee’ 
sitting to devise the means of getting rid, 
not of the idlers, not of the pensioners, not 
of the dead-weight, not of the parsons (to 
‘relieve’ whom we have seen the poor 
labourers taxed to the tune of a million 
and a half of money), not of the soldiers: 
but to devise means Of getting rid of these 
working people, who are grudged even the 
miserable morsel that they get! There is 
in the men calling themselves ‘ English 
country gentlemen’ something supe rlatively 
base. They are, I sincerely believe, the 
most cruel, the most unfeeling, the most 
brutally insolent ; ; but I know, I can prove, 
I can safely take my oath, that they are 
the most base of all the creatures that God 
ever suffered to disgrace the human shape. 
The base wretches know well that the 
taxes amount to more than sixty mi/lious 
a year, and that the poor rates amount to 
about seven millions; yet, while the cowardly 
reptiles never utter a word against the 
taxes, they are incessantly railing against 
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the poor rates, though it is (and they know 
it) the taxes that make the paupers. 


The best thing in Cobbett (for 
which one must love him, amidst 
all his faults) is his hearty compas- 
sion and kindness for the working 
classes and the poor, and his un- 
wearied efforts to improve their 
condition. His Cottage Economy is 
an excellent book, containing among 
many other useful things an expla- 
nation of how to prepare and use 
English wheaten straw for the ma- 
nufacture of hats, bonnets, &c., 
which has helped many a poor cot- 
tager in the struggle for subsistence. 
One of his periodical publications is 
called The Poor Mun’s Friend, and 
this phrase ought to be inscribed on 
his monument. Nothing makes him 
more indignant than to see a rich 
tract of country, here tilled like a 
garden, there grazed by herds of 
fat oxen, the downs covered with 
sheep, the valleys yellow with corn, 
and to find on this teeming soil the 
labourers, and the labourers’ wives 
and children, living from year’s end 
to year’s end on the scantiest bare 
subsistence, with no prospect to- 
wards the close of their hard life 
but the workhouse. It was Cob- 
bett’s fixed belief that all the country 
parts of England, including the vil- 
lages and small towns, were far 
more populous some centuries ago, 
that is, in the times called ‘ medi- 
eval,’ than they are to-day; and as 
one evidence of this he points to the 
vast numbers of cathedrals and 
churches, built in those times, 
which still exist all over the land. 
The English ‘ Reformation’ was 
one of Cobbett’s numerous objects 
of attack, and he wrote a ‘ History’ 
of it, in which, as usual, his state- 
ments (seldom without a vein of 
strong sense and originality in 
them) were vitiated by ignorance 
and violence. 

In 1829-30, Cobbett, now ap- 


proaching his 70th year, but as hale_ 


and vigorous as ever, went through 
a great part of England, chiefly on 
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horseback, and gave political lec- 
tures in many towns and villages. 
His main topics were the villany of 
existing methods of taxation, and of 
the funding principle, and the effect 
of these on the farming interest ; 
also the ‘ accursed’ rotten boroughs, 
and the necessity of Parliamentary 
Reform. He was an easy and fluent 
speaker, self-possessed, shrewd and 
humorous, and spiced his discourses 
with plenty of amusing egotism and 
personal allusions to the men of 
the day. 


Though I never attempt [he says] to put 
forth that sort of stuff which the ‘ intense’ 
people on the other side of St. George's 
Channel call ‘eloquence, I bring out 
strings of very interesting facts; I use 
pretty powerful arguments; and I hammer 
them down so closely upon the mind, that 
they seldom fail to produce a lasting im- 
pression. 


At last ‘Reform’ was actually 
carried; a reform which most of 
the peers, and all the bishops but 
one, thought almost equivalent to 
the downfall of the English Consti- 
tution,—a reform which now is so 
antiquated, superseded, and sur- 
passed. And in the first Reform 
parliament, in 1832, William Cob- 
bett took his seat for Oldham. He 
was now seventy years old. After 
this he made a political tour in Ire- 
land, and was well received. In 
Parliament he was regular in at- 
tendance, and spoke not unfre- 
quently, for the most part on agri- 
cultural questions, and with good 
sense and moderation. But his rat- 
like instinct of constantly using his 
teeth on something or somebody, 
brought him again into trouble. 
Differing from Peel on the currency 
question, Cobbett took the violent 
and absurd step of moving for an 
address to the King, praying him 
to dismiss Sir Robert Peel from the 
Privy Council. Only three mem- 
bers voted in favour of Cobbett’s 
motion, and his influence in the 
House was ruined. 

In these years Cobbett rented a 
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place called Normandy Farm, within 
a couple of miles of his native town 
of Farnham. When he could get 
away from ‘the Wen,’ he iived with 
his wife and children in this plain 
farm-house, among his barns and 
fields, in daily sight of the scenes of 
his infancy, and engaged in those 
rural occupations which he de- 
lighted in, as much as in his 
alternate business of fierce poli- 
tical controversy. In the middle 
of May 1835, Cobbett, though suf- 
fering from sore throat, attended 
the House and spoke, almost in- 
audibly, in favour of a motion for 
the repeal of the malt-tax; he grew 
worse, but again came to the House 
on the 25th, and spoke and voted 
on a motion on agricultural distress. 
Next morning (Tuesday) he went 
down to his farm, and felt better 
at first, but relapsed. 


On Sunday [writes his son in the Pegister 
of June 2oth] he revived again, and on 
)ionday gave us hope that he would yet be 
well. He talked feebly, but in the most 
collected and sprightly manner, upon poli- 
ties and farming; wished for ‘four days’ 
rain’ for the Cobbett-corn and the root 
crops ; and on Wednesday he could remain 
no longer shut up from fields, but desired 
to be carried round the farm, which being 
done, he criticised the work that had been 
going on in his absence, and detected some 
little deviation from his orders, with all 
the quickness that was so remarkable in 
him. On Wednesday night he grew more 
and more feeble, and was evidently sinking ; 
but he continued to answer with perfect 
clearness every question that was put to 
him. In the last half hour his eyes be- 
came dim; and at ten minutes after one 
p-m. he leaned back, closed them as if to 
sleep, and died without a gasp. He was 
seventy-three years old. 


A portrait of the sturdy man’s 
personal appeerance, in his later 
days, drawn by William Hazlitt, is 
life-like : 


Mr. Cobbett speaks almost as well as he 
writes. The only time I ever saw him he 
seemed to me a very pleasant man, easy of 
access, affuble, clear-headed, simple and 
mild in his manner, deliberate and unruffled 
in his speech, though some of his expres- 
sions were not very qualified. His figure is 
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tall and portly. He has a good, sensible 
face, rather full, with little grey eyes, a 
hard square forehead, a ruddy complexion, 
with hair grey or powdered; and had on a 
scarlet broadcloth waistcoat with the flaps 
of the pockets hanging down, as was the 
custom for gentlemen-farmers in the last 
century, or as we see it in the pictures of 
members of parliament in the reign of 
George I. I certainly did not think less 
favourably of him for seeing him. 


The ‘ Bush,’ extending from the 
High Street towards the river-mea- 
dows, is a fine large old-fashioned 
inn, with modern comforts added. I 
was rather afraid of the waiter at 
first; his smart dress-coat and 
white necktie, his handsomely ar- 
ranged head of hair and elegant 
manners, making him fit, appa- 
rently, to wait upon no one with 
less than 2,000]. a year. But my 
dread wore off; he proved very 
civil, and the bill moderate. When 
I looked from my bed-room win- 
dow in the morning, it was 
through a fringe of ivy leaves, on 
the bloom of three great hawthorns, 
two pink, one white, the latter 
with an upright but spiral twisted 
stem like a Lombardic pillar; and 
a pretty garden of sward, flower 
beds, and shrubberies, where the 
landlord was lovingly at work with 
his hoe. He told me something of 
Cobbett, whom he had often seen. 
When Cobbett was a member of 
Parliament and living at Normandy 
Farm (two or three miles from this 
town) did he mix with the neigh- 
bouring gentry? Hardly at all, 
the landlord thought,—he went 
about his own affairs in his own 
way. He used to drive into Farn- 
ham in a carriage that looked as if 
the fowls had been roosting on it, 
and with a couple of farm-horses. 
Mr. Nicholls, formerly postmaster, 
has some letters of Cobbett to him, 
which he shows to the curious. 
Cobbett was dissatisfied with the 
mode of delivery of his letters 
by. the post office, and insisted 
upon an alteration with his usual 
vehemence, but, finding that he 
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was in the wrong, apologised to 
Mr. Nicholls, and used afterwards 
to send liim frequent presents of 
fruit and vegetables from the farm. 
My landlord was at Cobbett’s fu- 
neral, and saw Daniel O’Connell 
there. The funeral took place on 
the 27th of June, 1835, between two 
and three in the afternoon. The 
great Irish agitator did not follow the 
coffin into the church, but stood in 
the churchyard the while, amidst a 
circle of observers, to whom he put 
questions about the land, hops, 
wages, &c. O’Connell and Cobbett 
were not unlike : big, burly, bluster- 
ing, able, noisy fellows, who made 
themselves heard far and wide. 
Indefatigably busy, it might have 
been said of either : 

No man more industrious under the sun,— 
And much that he does were far better un- 

done. 

Rach was fond of field sports; fonder 
still of the turbulent excitement of 
political contest. Hach was power- 
ful in vituperation, great in giving 
nicknames, full of ready coarse hu- 
mour of a popular sort, merciless 
in antagonism, unscrupulous in in- 
vective; and, moreover, they had 
more than once or twice exercised 
these gifts against each other. Each 
of the men in his family circle was 
respected and beloved. In public 
life they were more like prize- 
fighters than anything else. 

After my conversation with the 
landlord, I went over to the church, 
a building of rubble-work, done-up 
of course, with some remains of 
good early work in the windows of 
the tower, which is high, square, 
and massive. Close to the north 
porch, enclosed with iron railings, 
is Cobbett’s tombstone, an ugly 
lump. The leading facts of his life 
are given in a simply worded in- 
scription on one side; the other 
side bears record of his wife, Anne 
Cobbett, born at Woolwich, 1775, 
died in London, 1848. So wretch- 
edly has the stonemason (or as he 
calls himself, ‘Thos, Milner, Sculp- 
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tor, London, 1856’) done his work, 
that the inscriptions are already 
almost illegible in parts. A head- 
stone close by, within the railings, is 
inscribed with ‘ George Cobbett, died 
1762,’—this was the old grandfather, 
the farm-labourer. While I was 
looking, an old farm-labourer came 
through the churchyard and paused 
beside me,—‘ Ay, that was Cobbett’s 
grave, that was. J was at his 
funeral, myself, that I was: I saw 
O’Connell, he was an Irishman, he 
was: he stood just here, he did: 
I saw him myself, I could swear I 
did.’ A very stupid poor man this, 
and not like what George Cobbett 
was, I fancy, though in the same 
rank of life. 

William Cobbett, the whitish- 
haired, ruddy-faced little grandson, 
in smock frock, scaring birds, weed- 
ing, &c., who became a stalwart 
young sergeant-major, a political 
writer, farmer, good family man, 
indefatigable and world-famous 
journalist and public speaker, 
member of the House of Commons, 
was born in that brown-roofed low 
house just across the river; and 
here, alongside the graves that he 
often ran amongst in his childhood, 
his own bones are now laid to rest. 
As Ebenezer Elliott sung of him : 


Britons honour Cobbett’s name, 
Though rashly oft he spoke ; 

And none can scorn, and few will blame 
The low-laid heart of oak. 


Leaving the churchyard, I walked 
past the ‘Jolly Farmer,’ and east- 
wards from the town, in the direction 
of Crooksbury Hill, which I had 
seen from the Bishop’s Park, like a 
lion couchant, with dark fir-trees for 
mane; and recalled that passage in 
Cobbett (one of the many which 
give us a tenderer feeling for his 
memory), where he describes his 
visit to Farnham in 1800, after re- 
turning from America. He was 
then 38 years old. 


When in about a month after my arrival 
in London I went to Farnham, the place of 
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my birth, what was my surprise! every- 
thing was become so pitifully small! I 
had to cross, in my post-chaise, the long 
and dreary heath of Bagshot. Then, at 
the end of it, to mount a hill called Hun- 
gary Hill; and from that hill I knew that I 
should look down into the beautiful and 
fertile vale of Farnham. My heart flut- 
tered with impatience, mixed with a sort 
of fear, to see all the scenes of my child- 
hood ; for I had learnt before the death of 
my father and mother. There is a hill, 
not far from the town, called Crooksbury 
Hill, which rises up out of a flat in the 
form of a cone, and is planted with Seotch 
fir-trees. Here I used to take the eggs and 
young ones of crows and magpies. This 
hill was a famous object in the neighbour- 
hood. It served as the superlative de- 
gree of height. ‘As high as Crooksbury 
Hill’ meant, with us, the utmost degree of 
height. Therefore the first object that my 
eyes sought was this hill. I could not be- 
lieve my eyes! Literally speaking, I for a 
moment thought the famous hill removed, 
and a little he: “up put in its stead; for I had 
seen in New Brunswick a single rock, or 
hill of solid rock, ten times as big and four 
or five times as high! The post-boy, going 
down-hill, and not a bad road, whisked me 
in a few minutes to the Bush Inn, from 
the garden of which I could see the prodi- 
gious sandhill where I had begun my gar- 
dening works. What a nothing! But 
now came rushing into my mind, all at 
once, my pretty little garden, my little 
blue smock-frock, my little nailed shoes, 
my pretty pigeons that I used to feed out 
of my hands, the last kind words and tears 
of my gentle and tender-hearted and affec- 
tionate mother! I hastened back into the 
room. If I had looked a moment longer, 
I should have dropped. 


However we may estimate Cob- 
bett, his life was certainly a happy 


one. He had constant good health 
and good spirits, a strong will, 


plenty of work and plenty of 
amusement, both such he liked best; 
he believed in himself, and produced 
visible effects on the world ; he was 


thoroughly fortunate in his family 
circle; and ended his career tran- 
quilly at a full age, vigorous to the 
last, and after having attained the 
chief object of his ambition, a seat 
in a Reformed Parliament. 
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As to his writings, the greater 
part are of ephemeral character; 
their style is sturdy, * straight- 
forward, clear, emphatic, but often 
clumsy, and almost always verbose ; 
the violence and personality which 
made them so readable from week 
to week are no better worth recall- 
ing than a forgotten street row. 
The vehemence is not insincere, but 
one misses a proportionate substra- 
tum of wisdom. He catches a 
glimpse here and a flash there, but 
has no deep steady insight into 
pr inciples. In spite of the per- 
spicuity, vigour, and raciness of 
his pages, the general effect upon 
the mind is always  unsatisfac- 
tory. Strength and narrowness 
combined always give one a very 
uncomfortable feeling, as of mental 
incarceration. Much work, however, 
William Cobbett certainly did do, 
and with great effect on the ‘ public 


opinion’ of England; shoving on 
England with his big shoulder 


through thick and thin, more than 
perhaps any other one man, into 
what is called Reform. England is 
is still being pushed forward,—some 
think in the direction of democracy, 
some even of anarchy. Will our 
New Parliament make us a happy 
nation? Scarcely that, and do its 
best. It may remove some hin- 
drances; it may perhaps do some- 
thing for the poor Church, in 
whose sickness we all suffer grie- 
vously. Popular Education it must 
put on a new and broad basis. The 
question of a Citizen Army will come 
up in time. Meanwhile let every, hu- 
man creature keep i in mind that the 
only real reform is Personal Reform. 
The sun shone on flowery hedge- 
rows as I turned down a byway 
leading to Moor Park, the Moor 
Park of Sir William Temple and 
Jonathan Swift. 
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THE VILLAGE 


VERY one must have noticed 
the change which has come 
over public opinion about the read- 
ing and writing of novels within 
the memory of men who are by no 
means advanced in life. Till very 
recent times, something of the old 
sentiment expressed by Baxter hung 
about novel-reading. The 6oth 
section of his directions against 
time-wasting sins reckons as the 
eleventh thief of time ‘ the reading 
of vain books, play-books, romances, 
and feigned histories.’ He speaks 


of the ‘lascivious employment of 


those that read love-books and 
play-books.’ And again, in pt. 2, 
ch, xxi. direction 1 of his Christian 
Directory, which is a direction for 
reading other books than the Bible, 
he says: ‘I presuppose that you 
keep the devil’s books out of your 
hands and house. I mean cards, 
and idle tales, and play-books, and 
romances or love-books, and false 


bewitching stories, and the seducing 
5 ’ 5 


books of false teachers. . . . For 
where these are suffered to corrupt 
the mind, all grave and useful 
writings are forestalled ; and it is 
a wonder to see how powerfully 
these poison the minds of children, 
and many other empty heads.’ Both 
Elizabeth and The Village on the 
Cliff are ‘feigned histories,’ and 
they may, we think, be also re- 
garded as ‘false bewitching stories.’ 
Whether they are ‘love-books’ may 
perhaps be doubted ; but whatever 
they may be, they ‘afford a very 
good opportunity for some little 
consideration of the question whe- 
ther we are altogether right in the 
practical answer which, by our uni- 
versal practice, we have given, not 
only to Baxter, but to very many 
of his successors. Is our universal 
and almost passionate addiction to 
novel-reading a thing to be justified, 
excused, or blamed? If the matter 
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were pursued into all the points 
which can be connected with it this 
would be a very wide inquiry in- 
deed; but we may answer in general, 
that if all novels were as good as 
The Village on the Cliff and its pre- 
decessor Elizabeth, the practice of 
reading them at reasonable times 
would be, at least in our opinion, 
not only justifiable but highly ad- 
vantageous, and that notwithstand- 
ing the severity of the criticisms 
which Baxter and other writers of 
the same sort would most unques- 
tionably have made upon them. 
Baxter, indeed, could not have as- 
serted with any show of truth that 
they were open in the least degree 
to any of those moral objections 
which applied to so many of the 
books from which his own notion of 
light literature was taken, but he 
would not have thought them less 
objectionable on that account. He 
would probably have regarded them 
as all the more dangerous. He 
would have said, and said with 
truth, that they assumed a totally 
different view of life from his, and 
from all others which he regarded 
as good, and that they impressed 
that view on their readers all the 
more effectually because they in- 
sinuated it indirectly instead of 
arguing in its favour systematically. 
They would say, in short, If books 
of this class become common and 
popular they will be serious rivals 
to the pulpit, and to the writings of 
those who fill the pulpit ; and what 
is more, they preach a very different 
sort of doctrine from that which is 
or ought to be heard from pulpits. 
This, we think, is perfectly true: 
but it may also be true that the 
substance of the novelist’s sermon 
is often as much wholesomer than 
that of the theologian as its form is 
more amusing. We do not think 
the authoress of Elizabeth and The 
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The Village 


Village on the Cliff can be regarded 
as a great preacher; but we think 
that it is highly desirable that she 
should preach, and that the two 
sermons which she has delivered— 
though it is a shame to regard them 
primarily as sermons—resemble the 
hook of Homilies in containing a 
wholesome doctrine fit for these 
times. 

In the first place, we think it is 
desirable that she should be a 
preacher, The question of women’s 
rights is tangled and thorny, and 
will certainly not receive its solu- 
tion at the hands of any legislature 
or body of agitators; but women 
have, or if the pathetic style is 


preferred, Woman has one un- 
questionable right, the use of 
which can hardly be otherwise 


than beneficial to society. This 
is the right of letting the rest of the 
world know what is passing in their 
minds, how the different affairs of 
life strike them, what sort of cha- 
racters and conduct they admire— 
in a word, what they think of life. 
For many obvious reasons it is de- 
sirable that men should know this ; 
for unless we do know something 
about it, we are ignorant of the 
feelings, and even of the principles 
and opinions of half of that part of 
the human race with which we have 
to do. It would be difficult to over- 
estimate the importance of dispel- 
ling this ignorance as far as pos- 
sible. So long as men and women 
do not understand each other, it is 
impossible for men, who, by the 
nature of the case, are, and for an 
indefinitely long period must con- 
tinue to be, the managing partners 
of the joint concern, to form any- 
thing like a just estimate of the 
manner in which they ought to act 
with reference to women—of the 
judgments which they ought to form 
of feminine faults and virtues—of 
the strong and weak points of their 
minds—of the sort of education 
which is suitable for them—and of 
the part which ought to beallotted to 
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them in the general management of 
the affairs of life. It is true, no 
doubt, that as a man goes through 
the world he does acquire a certain 
degree of experience on these sub- 
jects, but it is usually partial, in- 
complete, and superficial. The re- 
lations between the sexes must 
always be such as to make it very 
difficult for men to be just in their 
judgments about women. Amiable 
and affectionate men, who are happy 
in their domestic relations, are 
almost irresistibly tempted to ex- 
aggerate the virtues and charms of 
the women whom they know best. 
Vicious men, who have seen the bad 
side of female character, are under 
the opposite temptation. Moreover, 
almost every man who has had 
much to do with women, whether 

bad or good, feels in one way or the 
other much too strongly about them 
to avoid the error of hasty generali- 
sation. A man happily married is 
prejudiced in favour of the whole 
sex by the fact that his wife belongs 
to it. A man who has had painful 
experience of the wreck which the 
fickleness, or vice, or duplicity of a 
woman may make of the happiness 
of a lifetime, is not unlikely to hate 
women in general upon the most 
slender evidence. Men judge of 
men with comparative fairness, 

partly because they understand them 
so much better, but still more so 
because their relations with them 
are hardly ever of the passionate 
kind. I may do business with a 
man for twenty years, and know 
every turn of his mind as well as I 
know the rooms of my own house, 
without caring very much about 
him one way or the other; but save 
rare exceptions, no man lives on 
terms of this kind with any woman 
whom he does not either love or 
hate. Practically, therefore, im- 


portant as itis that men and women 
should be better acquainted with 
each other, men can know very 
little of women in general, except 
what women choose to tell them of 
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themselves; and there is no way in 
which women can communicate this 
sort of knowledge so well as by 
novels. It is, indeed, no easy thing 
to find an appropriate channel of 
communication. In the first place, 
the actual things to be said do not 
admit of being thrown into a precise 
form. An essay on the nature of 
women, divided into parts, chapters, 
and paragraphs, and capable of be- 
ing summed up in the form of a 
series of definite propositions, is not 
what is required. Even if women 
excelled in that form of composition, 
it would be far too cumbrous an in- 
strument for the publication of the 
sort of matter which ought to be 
made known. There are shades of 
character and aspects of life far too 
delicate to be capable of being con- 
densed into propositions, and yet 
powerful enough to have a most im- 
portant bearing upon life. Try to 
condense into the shape of specific 
statements the views of life expressed 
by Miss Austen and Miss Young, 
by the agency of their respective 
heroines, and you will find the task 
impossible. Neither of these autho- 
resses would have accepted any 
general proposition which might 
have been suggested to her readers 
by the tone of her novels, yet 
each has put before the world, 
with great power and almost in- 
comparable attractiveness, a femi- 
nine view of life, and a sort of femi- 
nine ideal as to what women are 
and ought to be. Emma cannot be 
thrown into a proposition, and it 
would be difficult to say that Ethel 
May and her many sisters prove 
anything specific; but a man must 
be dense indeed who does not learn 
something about his female contem- 
poraries from Emma and Ethel May. 
Of course, male as well as female 
novels have their own teaching ; 
but when a man writes a novel 
which is something more than a 
mere work of art, it is difficult not 
to wish that he had had a heavier 
or more powerful weapon; and 
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when he indirectly preaches social 
and moral doctrines of importance 
by such means, we are inclined to 
feel that he ought to come out and 
fight in the way of substantive argu- 
ment and specific statement. It is 
different with women. It is obvious 
that what they have to say must 
either be said in this form or not at 
all; and it is clear to all persons 
capable of judging, that they have 
something to say which it is of the 
highest importance to us all to 
hear. So true is this, that it would, 
we think, appear on examination 
that nearly all the best female no- 
velists of our own and of the last 
generation have used their novels 
distinctly as pulpits to a very great 
extent. 

These considerations afford one 
distinct moral justification for the 
practice of novel-writing, when the 
moral character and teaching of the 
novels produced are good. In the 
present day this is very often not 
the case. We could mention many 
novels, written too by women, which 
are morally as bad as bad can be, 
and that without the excuse of being 
the expression of strong passion, or 
rash social or religious theories. 
It is difficult to conceive of a form 
of literature more ugly, more de- 
graded, and more mischievous in 
every mood and tense, than one 
which is composed of novels made 
up of descriptions of murder, adul- 
tery, and the operations of the de- 
tective police, for which no other 
justification can be suggested than 
that the persons for whom they are 
written would be insensible to any 
stimulants less coarse and pungent, 
and that the persons by whom they 
are written are acquainted with no 
other way of making their stories 
interesting. The only criticism 
which such books deserve is that 
the readers should cease to haunt 
a moral gin-palace served by bar- 
maids in the disguise of authoresses. 
Passing from this unsavoury topic, 
let us come to the teaching of 
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Elizabeth, and The Village on the 
Cliff. 

The moral value of these books 
depends a good deal upon their ar- 
tistic mérits, as it is obvious enough 
that the authoress wrote them not 
with the slightest imtention of 
preaching to her neighbours, or 
with any unfeminine assumption 
of superior wisdom ; but simply be- 
cause she has that strong taste for 
writing novels, which is the result 
of a remarkable talent for it. The 
stories themselves, as our readers 
probably know already, are of the 
slightest kind. They are a set of 
curiously faithful pictures of the 
scenes in life and nature which 
have struck the fancy of the au- 
thoress, bound up together into a 
very graceful whole. Though we 
referred at length to Elizabeth on its 
first appearance, we may remind 
our readers of one or two points 
in the story. Elizabeth is the 
young daughter of a mother still 
young enough to have fallen in 
love with the same person as her 
daughter. In a fit of wounded 


pride and jealousy the mother, hay- 
ing separated her daughter from 
her lover, marries a French Protes- 
tant minister, andtakes her daughter 


to live in his house. After many 
dreary months the daughter falls 
in with the man to whom she had 
been attached, and in her girlish 
levity, innocence, and wilfulness 
goes about with him in a manner at 
which her friends are not unnatu- 
rally shocked, and is punished by 
learning that since she saw him 
last he has engaged himself to 
another person. Having had in 
consequence one 
which are perhaps more common in 
novels than in real life (though to 
do the authoress justice, she judi- 
ciously wets her heroine and makes 
her sleep in her wet clothes), she is 
taken to England under the care of 
a kind old maid who is the lover’s 
aunt, and who is anxious that 
Elizabeth should be married to him 
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after all. This accordingly comes 
about in an appropriate and pretty 
manner, after one or two other 
little complications, which show by 
the way that Elizabeth was a very 
attractive young person, as she not 
only captivated the man whom she 
ultimately married, but two other 
men besides—to wit, the son of the 
Protestant pastor, and an energetic 
English clergyman of the muscular 
Christian type, who is her hus- 
band’s cousin. 

The story of The Village on the 
Clif is equally simple, and is of the 
same sort of character. Dick But- 
ler, an irresolute artist, in the course 
of his sketching in Normandy, fatls 
in love with one Reine, the daugh- 
ter of a farmer in those parts, 
and a lady of magnificent beauty. 
Afterwards, in England, Catherine 
George, the governess in his aunt’s 
family, falls in love with him. The 
aunt, being a prudent woman, listens 
to the counsels of her sister-in-law, 
who offers to get the governess a 
place with her daughter-in-law, and 
takes her for that purpose to a 
country house in Normandy, close 
by Reine’s home. When they get 
to the country house it appears that 
Miss George’s services are not re- 
quired, whereupon her patroness 
favours a marriage between her and 
M. Fontaine, the mayor of the 
neighbouring watering-place. Ca- 
therine finding that Dick Butler is 
engaged to Reine, accepts M. Fon- 
taine’s offer in a sort of desperation, 
marries him, and lives with him for 
about a year, grievously tyrannised 
over by the father and mother of 
his deceased wife; but getting by 
degrees to appreciate the good 
qualities which her husband con- 
cealed under a good deal of expan- 
sive fussiness and vulgarity, and to 
return the deep love which he felt 
for her. Just as this task appears 
to be happily accomplished, poor 
M. Fontaine is drowned in helping 
some shipwrecked fishermen. Dick 
Butler in the meantime has been 
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having a large fortune left him, and 
has been quarrelling with the mag- 
nificent Reine, who can never quite 
forgive him for being a gentleman, 
whilst she is conscious that she, 
though rich, is not a lady. Mme. 
Fontaine returns to England as a 
charming young widow, and falls 
in with her old lover. For a 
few pages it looks as if she was 
going to have her cake in the shape 
of marrying Dick, after she had 
eaten her cake by marrying Fon- 
taine and inheriting his fortune ; 
but better counsels prevail. Mme. 
Fontaine decides to remain unmar- 
ried, for the present at least, and to 
take care of her little sisters and of 
her stepson—the child of Fontaine’s 
first marriage—and sends off Dick 
to Reine. Dick finds her not like 
Maud, ‘in amongst the lilies,’ but 
in amongst the oysters of a breed- 
ing establishment which formed 
part of her fortune. There they 
make up their quarrels, and all goes 
well. 

Such are the main facts of these 
little stories. It is obvious that 
nothing can be slighter than their 
structure, and that they are, in a 
word, no more than the binding of 
the little bundle of photographs, 
the subjects of which have taken 
the fancy of the authoress and 
touched her feelings. There are 
indeed points in each story, and es- 
pecially in the later and longer one, 
at which it is obvious enough that 
the authoress had floating before 
her mind’s eye rather larger and 
more elaborate schemes in the way 
of plot, which she did not take the 
trouble to work out. In The Village 
on the Cliff for imstance, a certain 
Catherine Butler is introduced, who, 
in the course of the volume, marries 
Mr. Beamish, a clerk in the 
Foreign Office, with a taste for 
music, but neither he nor his wife 
have the least connection with the 
main course of the story, though 
their engagement forms one of the 
first scenes in the book, and is the 
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subject of an illustration which sup- 
plies an admirable study of the back 
of the gentleman’s coat, but makes 
the lady look exactly like a sea-sick 
widow. So in Elizabeth, the love 
of the mother and daughter for the 
same man, certainly a possible, but 
rather an unpleasant incident, is 
speedily effaced from the book, and 
ceases to have any effect upon the 
story after the first chapter or two. 
The authoress probably felt that 
she had made a mistake in intro- 
ducing it at all; but she remedied 
the mistake not by recasting the 
plot, but by not pursuing the sub- 
ject, a mode of proceeding which 
shows that she did not attach very 
much importance to the artistic 
merits of her plot considered as a 
whole. This may be the natural 
effect of a feeling that her real forte 
lay in drawing sketches, each of 
which embodies one more or less 
definite sentiment. We will make 
a few remarks on the sketches 
themselves, and on the sentiments 
which they embody. 

There can hardly be two opinions 
about the merits of the sketches: 
They are as good as anything of the 
kind can be. Of course the merits 
of a sketch are not those of a great 
picture, but such as they are they 
are to be found in perfection in the 
two stories in question. As most 
of our readers have probably read 
them, we may ask with confidence 
whether any of the scenery of the 
very best female novelists, Miss 
Bronté for instance, George Eliot, 
or Miss Austen, has impressed itself 
on their minds more clearly than 
the house in which the Protestant 
pastor M. Tourneur lived, with its 
rigid inhabitants, the awkward 
kind-hearted son, the sour aunt, 
the prim pupils, the grave and la- 
borious master of the family, and 
his handsome English wife, half 
reconciled to her duties by pride 
and affection combined, half in 


revolt against them from native 
refinement and wounded affection. 
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The treatment of the poor girl 
who has been brought sorely against 
her own will into a thoroughly 
uncongenial home, is drawn with so 
much truth and feeling that it 
makes one melancholy to read it. 
No one is intentionally harsh to her. 
On the contrary, every one is kind 
to her on the whole, but they con- 
trive to make her completely 
wretched by sheer want of sym- 
pathy, and by the discord between 
their characters and hers. Such a 
picture as this is common enough 
in its general conception and out- 
line. The beauty of the version of it 
given in Elizabeth lies in the skill 
with which the reader is made to 
like, more or less, all the principal 
characters introduced, and yet to 
feel that the combination of them 
all into one whole would make the 
principal figure exquisitely uncom- 
fortable. Elizabeth herself, too, is a 
very pretty little figure. Ifshe had 
been drawn by a man, he would have 
been too fond of her, and would have 
converted her more or less awk- 
wardly into a suffering angel. The 
authoress does not by any means 
make an angel of her. On the con- 
trary, she makes her a very charm- 
ing but decidedly naughty, and 
every now and then a rather silly 
girl, with whom, nevertheless, it 
would be perfectly natural for any 
man to fall in love. 
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Elizabeth is, after all, only one 
picture set in different lights, for 
the sketch of the old maid and her 
muscular Christian nephew at the 
watering-place, is as evanescent as 
scenes in the lodgings of watering- 
places ought to be, but The Village 
ow the Cliff contains several distinct 
pictures. In the first place there is 
the Chateau de Tracy, the Norman 
country house; then there is the 
Norman farm where Reine lives; 
then the Maire of Petitport, M. 
Fontaine, on his domestic hearth, 
between his pretty childish Eng- 
lish wife, and his formidable father, 
and far more formidable mother-in- 
law ; and lastly there are the But- 
lers of Eaton Square, Mr. Dick 
Butler the artist, and Mr. Charles 
Butler, the rich uncle who gives a 
picnic once a year. This obser- 
vation reminds us of a small charge 
which we have to bring against our 
authoress, and which we hope she 
will graciously bear in mind, in the 
many stories which we trust are in 
store for us in future. The genealogy 
of the Butlers is terribly puzzling. 
Almost everybody in the book is 
everybody else’s cousin, or nephew, 
or brother- or sister-in-law, and we 
are continually in want of some 
such plain statement as the one 
which is hereunto annexed in a note 
for the benefit of careful students.! 

Passing over, however, this small 
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matter, the separate sketches of all 
these family circles are delight- 
ful. The gem of the book, both 
in the beauty of its execution and 
in the mixture of fun and pathos 
with which it is drawn, is the 
household of M. Fontaine. No- 
thing in the way of sketching can 
be prettier than the manner in 
which his fussiness and vulgarity 
are gradually withdrawn to display 
strong affections, true piety, and 
great courage. Every detail by 
which the effect is produced is care- 
fully studied. M. Fontaine begins 
by taking the most business-like 
view of marriage—and indeed his 
love for his wife is rather the effect 
than the cause of marriage in him 
as well asin her. His faithful ten- 
derness and forbearance towards 
the father and mother of his first 
wife are brought out and greatly 
enhanced by the manner in which 
those estimable, but by no means 
agreeable relations are described. 
So, too, his constant, unobtrusive 
good nature, closely connected with 
very harmless vanity, are brought 
out and set off against each other 
in the eyes both of the reader and 
of Mme. Fontaine, in a way than 
which nothing can be prettier or 
more skilful. The French sketches, 
in general, strike us as more suc- 
cessful than the English ones, for 
several reasons. In the first place, 
they form a most agreeable con- 
trast to the corresponding sketches 
of French authors themselves. Un- 
less it is lighted up by the play of 
fierce and, in many cases, utterly 
ignoble and disgraceful passions, a 
French novel is apt to be intolerably 
dull, Therearemany French writers 
who could have painted all the 
scenes in Petitport and the Chateau 
de Tracy with a much more vi- 
gorous hand, with stronger and 
more lasting colours, and of course 
with greater knowledge of the 
shades of French life and character, 
than the authoress of The Village on 
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the Clif’; but there is hardly one of 
them who would not have connected 
the scenes so drawn with associa- 
tions which every one ought to wish 
to forget as soon as possible. The 
authoress, too, has obviously a con- 
siderable liking for the French, and 
much sympathy with them. There 
is something which strikes her ima- 
gination in their marked, decisive, 
unreserved ways of thinking and 
speaking; and people are apt to 
draw best scenes with which they 
have acquired familiarity, not be- 
cause they were born amongst them, 
but because they learned from ex- 
perience to enjoy them. Besides 
this there is something of a visitor’s 
courtesy in our authoress’s way of 
treating the French, and something 
of a natural born Englishwoman’s 
disposition to see the faults of the 
society in which she lives in her 
way of treating the English. 

Her principal English sketch is 
that of the family in Eaton Square, 
in which lives the poor little go- 
verness Catherine George. The 
people depicted are well drawn, but 
the only figure amongst them who 
is particularly interesting is the 
little governess herself; and with 
her, we must own, we are not alto- 
gether in charity, although it is 
a shame to be otherwise than in 
charity with a person who not only 
is, but is meant to be, a little white 
mouse, very fond of its crumbs, 
and extremely anxious to be petted. 
Still, there is the fact, which in the 
eye of the employer of labour it is 
very difficult to get over, that Ca- 
therine George is a governess, and 
our sympathies are to a considerable 
extent with the class of employers. 
If you, madam, we would say to the 
authoress of The Village on the Cliff, 
as the correspondents of the Times 
say to the editor, would employ 
your powerful pen in depicting the 
tyranny of governesses over their 
employers, you would confer a real 
boon on a class which is greatly 
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misrepresented and much misunder- 
understood. We have to pay a 
lady, say 80/. a year, besides find- 
ing her board and lodging. We 
have to receive her into the very 
inmost recesses of our families, and 
to put her, more or less, in the po- 
sition of a terza incommoda between 
ourselves and our wives. If she 
does not like us she leaves us, and 
has, practically, no difficulty in find- 
ing another place, if she is at all 
worth her pay; and whilst we are 
conscious of all this, we cannot walk 
along the street without being in- 


sulted by pictures of our oppressor 


in the character of a victim im- 
prisoned in a dingy school-room, 
turning up her love ly nose at wholo- 
some bread and butter, and holding 
a perpetual tear in the corner of 
her angelic eye, as a mute but con- 
tinual witness to the cruelty which 
caused it to be secreted. As if this 
was not enough, you take her part ; 
embalm her supposed grievances 
in a story, which everybody is sure 
to read, and preach the awful doc- 
trine that if our wife has reason to 
suppose that her governess is set- 
ting her cap at one of our sons, she 
is bound in conscience to do all she 
can to forward the match, and to 
take her tyrant to her bosom as a 
daughter. Isnot this pushing uni- 
versal charity a trifle too far for a 
practical age ? 

Seriously speaking, is it quite 
wise to favour the notion that a 
young woman—a young lady, if you 
please—who gets 8o0l. a year and 
her board i facie a victim 
of oppression if she is not treated 
exactly like a member of the family 
which employs her? We have 
known many a rich young lady to 
whom it would have done all the 
good in the word to go out as a 
ss, and who wanted nothing 
so much as regular stated 
occupation to take her out of her- 
self and her own sensibilities. The 
authoress of The Village on the Clif 
is rather hard on poor Mr. Hervey 


1s primd 
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Butler (see pedigree) for saying of 
little Miss George that she is not 
classe.’ The poor man 
ought no doubt to have said ‘notre;’ 
but was his sentiment, however ill ex- 
pressed, altogether wicked and false? 
We will match one story by another. 
Certain certificated schoolmasters 
conceived that it was adreadful grie- 
vance thatthe clergyand the squires 
would not regard them as members 
of ‘ noter whereupon they 
went to a very eminent educational 
philanthropist, and poured out their 
woes to him with professional volu- 
bility. They discoursed on the 
dignity of the teacher’s calling, on 
the elaborate character of the edu- 
cation they had received, on the 
falsehood and tyranny of conven- 
tional distinctions ; and at last they 
paused for a reply. Their patron, 
who had listened very patiently, 
said: ‘It appears to me that your 
grievance is that you are not treated 
like gentlemen?’ ‘Just so, sir, 
and we demand the reason of such 
treatment.’ ‘ Well, if you ask me, 
the reason is, because you are not 
gentlemen.’ Ungracious as it is to 
say so, there is, after all, such a 
thing as * noter classe : , and though 
people may make a harsh and even 
cruel use of the distinction between 
those who do and those who do not 
belong to it, it exists just as much 
as oy auty and talent, which may 
also be the excuse for much cruel 
vanity, but are nevertheless real 
distinctions, the existence of which 
it is useless to deny. By the way, 
the superb Reine herself is conti- 
nually quarrelling with her lover be- 
cause she is conscious of the dif- 
ference which is in point of fact 
put between them by the fact to 
which it is supposed to be abso- 
lutely immoral in poor Mr. Hervey 
Butler to allude. 

We will now turn back to the 
question with which we began this 
article, and try to condense into a 
more or definite form the 
general sentiment which pervades 


‘de noter 


classe ;’ 


less 
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these books, and the diffusion of 
which constitutes their moral in 
general. The task of giving shape 
to a sentiment, is one which it is 
not very easy to discharge quite 
fairly; but nevertheless it is one 
which almost every novel-reader 

performs for himself whenever he 
reads a novel which impresses and 
affects him, and as some medicines 
are perhaps administered more 
effectually in the form of vapour 
than in any other way, so some sen- 
timents are capable of being gene- 
rally diffused and rendered popular 
by novels more readily than by any 
other vehicles. The moral effect of 
The Village on the Cliff and Elizabeth 
appears to us to be something of 
the following kind: each book in a 
different way is, from first to last, 
the expression of the feeling of in- 
tense sympathy with every one 
whom the authoress regards as 
good, or beautiful, or wise. She 
has an almost unmeasured love for 
all her characters, though it is by 
no means a blind or indiscriminate 
feeling. She sees all their faults, 
she does not in the least degree ex- 
aggerate their merits, either moral 
or intellectual, but she loves them— 
if such a comparison can be made 
without the faintest suggestion of a 
depreciatory kind—somewhat as a 
girl loves her doll. They are ob- 
viously real beings to her singularly 
quick and faithful imagination, and 
there is not one of them whom 
she really dislikes, except one or 
two secondary characters intro- 
duced merely for the sake of giving 
a little flavour to the story, like 
the sour aunt in Llizabeth, who 
lives with the Protestant minister, 
or like Mme. Merard, M. Fon- 
taine’s harsh mother-in-law. Even 
these offenders, however, are very 
mercifully treated. Thus, for in- 
stance, the terrible family servant, 
Justine, who had lived for years in 
Fontaine’s house as his factotum, 
is fully credited with the merits of 
energy and fidelity. ‘She would 
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go about with the air of a sulky 
martyr working miracles against 
her will. Madame de Tracy, with 
all her household, was not so well 
served as Fontaine with this terrible 
ewe-lamb of his.’ The general ten- 
dency of the book, however, cannot 
be mistaken. It is—How good all 
these people are! How lovable not- 
withstanding, nay because of their 
faults! What amagnificent creature 
Reine is, though no doubt she has 
a bad temper! Can you help loving 


her? Could any one help loving 
her ? 


How specially lovely Cathe- 
rine George is, because she is so 
weak, so little, so ignorant, so de- 
pendent, so completely under the 
control of her two little childish 
sisters! Can you have the heart 
not to love her? Ought not every 
man and woman to protect, to 
cherish, to love her? How chival- 
rous and noble M. Fontaine is under 
all his defects of temper and man- 
ner! (|Whata good fellow in the 
main is even the irresolute Dick 
Butler! What a good side there is 
to the French character and the 
Roman Catholic religion! How 
much is to be said in favour of nuns 
and convents! In a word, how 
much there is to love in the world, 
and how little do the superficial 
faults which we all notice, faults of 
manner, indecision of character, the 
serious forms of ignorance and 
weakness, which we see about us, 
really interfere with the paramount 
duty of loving one another, or even 
render it more difficult to discharge 
that duty. Then, again, what an 
unspeakable blessing it is to be un- 
derstood, loved, and sympathised 
with. How Elizabeth, how Cathe- 
rine George, how the splendid Reine, 
all in their separate way, hunger 
and thirst after affection, and the 
protection and support which it 
gives. This is the great leading 


sentiment which these books con- 
vey, but another sentiment is con- 
nected with it, 
energetically 


and though less 
expressed and less 
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prominently put forward, is still 
unmistakably present. It is the 
sentiment of duty. None of the 
characters do anything wrong, none 
of the leading characters appear 
even to be tempted to dispute: the 
justice and wisdom of the rules by 
which their world is governed. 
Poor Elizabeth is, indeed, a little 
wilful and naughty, and very de- 
cidedly imprudent. She is instantly 
slapped, put in the corner, and 
given to understand in the most 
decisive way that such are the 
penalties which naturally befall 
young women who go to theatres 
without the leave of their natural 
protectors. They not only are ex- 
posed to unpleasant remarks, but, 
moreover, catch feverish colds, and 
hear that the objects of their affec- 
tions are engaged to be married to 
somebody else; and serve them 
right, too, says the authoress indi- 
rectly, but still with emphasis. So, 
too, if a handsome widow will marry 
out of pique a Protestant pastor 
who is in no way suited to her, and 


whom she does not really love; if a 
poor little governess in love with 
an attractive artist will marry a 
French maire in order to get a 
home and a protector, there is to 
be no whining and no nonsense 


about it. How such marriages 
would end in French novels and in 
some English ones we all know, 
but with our authoress marriage is 
marriage, and when a woman once 
becomes a wife, the notion that any 
course except that of doing her 
duty to the very utmost is possible 
or conceivable, or that any former 
attachment can afford any sort, of 
excuse for not being agood, obedient, 
affectionate wife is never even en- 
tertained or in any way suggested 
as possible. Moreover, with all the 
intense appreciation which they 
show of the force and value of love, 
these books show knowledge of 
another fact, namely, that when 
such a duty is vigorously performed, 
the performance of it brings its own 
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reward. Catherine George and 
Mme. Tourneur both learn to love 
their husbands by doing their plain 
duty towards them, in spite of feel- 
ings and recollections which would 
point the other way. This firmness 
and distinctness of moral tone is an 
admirable characteristic, and is one 
of the many points in which the 
influence of Mr. Thackeray’s works 
may be traced in tales which, per- 
haps, resemble them less at first 
sight than might have appeared 
natural. It was one of Mr. Thacke- 
ray’s most prominent characteristics 
that, though he often had occasion 
to paint it, he never directly or in- 
directly palliated immorality, or frit- 
tered away the sanctions of morals. 
He constantly made you feel that 
men good in the main were often 
very weak, and that men thoroughly 
bad had their amiable points ; but 
he never confounds right and 
wrong, and every one of his books 
recognises and confesses in every 
variety of way the truth that bad 
actions produce misery, that good 
actions produce happiness, and that 
the common rules of morality tell 
us in the plainest broadest way 
what actions are good and what are 
bad. 

Such being the nature of the 
general sentiment by which these 
books are pervaded, and which they 
are calculated to increase, what is 
to be said of the sentiment itself? 
The only fault to be found with it 
is that it is, perhaps, rather too 
good to be quite true; but it is so 
kindly and so thoroughly healthy 
and vigorous, that the fault (if such 
it can be called) of a slight ten- 
dency to optimism is one which 
‘an be blamed only by a needlessly 
severe critic. At all events, the 
harshest thing that can be said with 
any appearance of justice, is that 
the authoress sees rather more to 
love in her fellow creatures, and 
sets rather more value on human 
sympathy than the majority of men, 
and after all she is quite as likely 
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to be right as we. No finite mind 
sees all that there is to be seen in 
human nature. Some of us catch 
one aspect of it, some another, and 
we ought to be glad to find any one 
who can feel so deeply and express 
so vigorously a genuine, hearty, 
unaffected love and admiration for 
common-place people such as all of 
us know, and most of us are. To 
return to the point from which we 
set out, The Village on the Cliff 
preaches a sermon which more for- 
mal preachers would have probably 
considered wicked, but which is 
gradually coming to be widely be- 
lieved and largely applied to human 
life. Its general purport is that 
goodness is the rule and evil the 
exception, and that it is not only a 
duty to love our neighbour, but 
right and reasonable, inasmuch as 
human nature is beautiful and 
worthy of love. In our judgment, 


this is at once true and important, 
and the qualifications necessary to 
make it quite true can, on particu- 
lar occasions and for limited pur- 


poses, be neglected without much 
harm. To preach such a doctrine 
sincerely and gracefully would 
be to do a good deed, even if 
it were preached with more ex- 
aggeration, and with a greater for- 
getfulness of its necessary limita- 
tions than can be charged upon the 
authoress of The Village on the Cliff. 
One subsidiary moral which may be 
deduced from these books is impor- 
tant in the present day. It is that 
it is possible to be a very clever 
woman and a most intensely 
womanly woman, without being in 
the least degree fit for the posses- 
sion of a vote. We see no indica- 
tions in these books of fitness on 
the part of women in general, or 
authoresses in particular, for that 
suffrage which appears to some 
people in the light of a ticket of 
admission into heaven. Mr. Mill 
ridiculed in Parliament the notion 
that in the present state of society 
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women stand in need of male pro- 
tection, or are by nature dependent. 
We suspect that our authoress could 
teach even that great philosopher 
something about a sex to which he 
has not the honour of belonging. 
Look at the magnificent Reine—the 
humble Catherine George—the 
practical Mrs. Hervey Butler—the 
silly, well meaning Mme. de Tracy: 
are they not each and every one 
dependent in different ways? Is 
not the craving for male support, 
protection, and sympathy, even on 
the part of those who are in reality 
stronger than their husbands, and 
better fitted in appearance to rule 
than to be ruled, the governing 
passion of every one of them? 
There is not a woman in either of 
these stories, who either does stand 
alone, or is capable of it. Theré is 
not one who does not show in one 
way or another that a mannish 
woman is as imperfect and as un- 
natural a being as a womanish man, 
and who does not illustrate a senti- 
ment none the worse for being old— 
‘I will therefore that the younger 
women marry, bear children, guide 
the house.’ ‘I suffer not a woman to 
teach, nor to usurp authority over 
the man.’ 

In conclusion, we may make one 
observation upon the literary merits 
of these stories. It is, of course, 
natural to compare them to Mr. 
Thackeray’s works, and there are, as 
we have already indicated, grounds 
of comparison, both moral and intel- 
lectual. There is the same slight- 
ness of plot, the same prominence 
of feeling, and the same substan- 
tial moral vigour and disposition to 
moralise ; but there are also great 
differences. The Village on the Cliff 
and Elizabeth are in no degree imi- 
tations of Mr. Thackeray’s works. 
They are thoroughly independent, 
and have a most distinct character 
of their own, notwithstanding their 
family likeness. The style, in par- 
ticular, is perfectly original. It is 
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the easy, natural expression of the 
thoughts of a cultivated lady, who 
has learnt by practice how to throw 
her thoughts into a sustained con- 
secutive form. The general unifor- 
mity is pleasantly relieved by occa- 
sional brilliancy, turns of quaint- 
ness, and bits of sentiment curiously 
varied by occasional passages 
marked by strong common sense 
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vigorously expressed. We shall not 
attempt to justify these observations 
by extracts. Our readers will, we 
hope, read the books for themselves, 
if indeed they have not done so 
already, and we can promise that 
they will find not only this, but 
much else well worth their notice, 
which we have been obliged to pass 
over unmentioned. 
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USHAVER PASHA, we under: 
M stand, means Counsellor or 
Adviser Pasha; and it was in this 
capacity that Sir Adolphus Slade, 
then a captain in the English 
navy, engaged some years prior to 
the Crimean war in the naval ser- 
vice of the Porte. As in due course 
he became rear-admiral and K.C.B., 
we need hardly add that it was 
with the full concurrence of the 
British Admiralty that he accepted 
his Turkish emoluments and rank. 
From all we have heard or read 
of him, we should infer that he ge- 
nerally gave sound advice, although 
unfortunately it was very seldom 
followed; and certainly no man, 
from his opportunities and quick- 
ness of observation, is better quali- 
fied to enlighten us as to the recent 
history or actual condition and 
future prospects of Turkey. His 
point of view is peculiar, and his 
suggestions will be found highly 
valuable to all who may have diplo- 
matic or commercial relations with 
her, and who wish to make up 
their minds as to the leading events 
of the Crimean war, or the line of 
Oriental policy which this country 
should pursue. 

Turkish costume at the present 
time is an apt illustration of Turkish 
institutions. They are equally in 
a transition and by no means satis- 
factory state. The flowing robes 
which gave dignity, and the turban 
which protected the head, have 
been exchanged for one of the 
ugliest of Enropean garments—the 
tight-fitting, buttoned- up frock, and 
the fez cap, which j is both unservice- 
able and unbecoming. To com- 
plete the anomaly, this frock-coat 
and cap are made to serve both for 
morning and evening, for full and 
un-dress alike. The Turks have 
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proceeded much in the same fashion 
in their administrative reforms. 
They have modified or abandoned 
principles of government and cus- 
toms in accordance with their tra- 
ditions and their faith, and they are 
halting half way on the road towards 
those belonging to a more advanced 
stage of civilisation. 

This mistake on the part of 
their rulers is repeatedly pointed 
out and exemplified by Sir Adol- 
phus Slade, who regards it as the 
main cause of their decline. They 
should have gone farther, or not 
have gone so far. At all events, 
they should have suppressed none 
of the leading instruments or sources 
of their power, simply because they 
were opposed to European notions 
or had been productive of abuses, 
till they saw their way clearly to 
an efficient mode of dispensing 
with or replacing them. Thus, 
he thinks the janissaries were a 
truly Ottoman force, which should 
have been reorganised, not sup- 
pressed. With them the Ottoman 
dynasty had traversed five cen- 
turies, defiant and _ self-reliant: 
without them, in the course of thirty 
years (between 1826 and 1840) it 
was twice on the brink of destruc- 
tion, and was driven to rely on 
foreign intervention. The troops 
raised by conscription to replace 
the janissaries were burthensome, 
unpopular, and, for a long time, 
comparatively ineffective. 

The Mushaver Pasha has also 
something to say for the govern- 
ment by vizirs and beys, as well as 
for the aversion to commerce and 
foreigners which was the distinc- 
tive feature of the Turkish charac- 
ter. 

An ancient Turk, looking back to the 
days of his youth, might draw conclusions 
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from the survey not altogether unfavourable 
to the mixed government of Sultan, Beys, 
Ulema, and Janissaries. Under it Turkey 
governed herself (badly he would admit), 
in her own way, and fought unaided her 
own battles; than which national pride has 
no higher aspiration. Under it Turkey 
was a lightly taxed and a cheap country. 
With a reserved fund for war e xpenses, she 
never had recourse to usurers to defray 
current expenditure, and never gave people 
the trouble to call twice for payment of 
just claims. With a reasonable income, 
the old seraglio, one summer palace of 
modest dimensions, and a few plain kiosks, 
sufficed for the accommodation and re- 
creation of the imperial family. In those 
days Turkey clothed her population, and 
equipped her troops, ships, and fortresses, 
chiefly with native products. Her gentry 
then loved the chase, and the exciting 
game of jerreed, which requires a strong 
arm, a sure eye, self-possession, and expert 
horsemanship; and her citizens, led by 
imperial example, relaxed themselves often 
with archery on the Okmeidan. 

The ancient Turk would bid his son note 
that under that form of government Algiers 
was a dependency of the empire, Greece an 
integral portion of it, Egypt a nomination 
pashalic, and the vassalage of Moldo-Wal- 
lachia and Servia something more than 
nominal, If slightly acquainted with his- 
tory, he would further remark, with bitter- 
ness, that since its subversion the Franks 
had sat down in Pera and Galata somewhat 
after the fashion of the Genoese and Vene- 
tians in the later days of the Lower Empire, 
while their ambassadors, far from bringing 
gifts to the Sultan from their respective 
courts, as of yore, received instead presents 


from him for ‘thomsely es and relatives. Ai 
de mi Alhambra! 


The change in the position of 
ambassadors from foreign courts 
is alone sufficient to account for 
the change from haughty inde- 
pendence to dependence almost 
amounting to subjection, which has 
been undergone by the Sublime 
Porte. An ambassador under the 
old régime was regarded as little 
better than an accredited spy; and 
in the case of a quarrel with his 
sovereign, he was unceremoniously 
lodged in the Seven Towers. His 
only interview with the Sultan was 
on the presentation of his creden- 
tials? ¥ yhen he headed a procession 

£ is suite and resident country- 


‘ was led into a dimly lit cham- 
men, 
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ber, at one end of which the Sultan 
sat on a sofa, and having delivered 
his little oration, more or less faith- 
fully translated by his dragoman, 
he was honoured in return by a 
stare!’ When—a rare occurrence— 
he was admitted to an interview 
with the grand vizir, he took a 
lower seat, and his dragoman in- 
terpreted kneeling. 

Now, if he represents one of 
the five great European powers, he 
assumes an air of patronising su- 
periority, like one of the guar- 
dians of a minor whose allow- 
ance depends upon their being 
pleased. He must be consulted 
about every important measure, 
civil, military or financial, or he 
intrudes his opinion without wait- 
ing to be consulted; yet all the 
time, if we may believe Mushaver, 
he commonly knows no more of 
the actual condition of the coun- 
try or the people, than his pre- 
decessor under the old régime. 
How should he, considering his and 
their contrasted notions of society 
and ways of life, and the ignorance 
of the language which is a recog- 
nised deficiency in the European 
diplomacy of the east? We are not 
aware of a single instance in which 
a British ambassador at Constanti- 
nople has been qualified—we will 
not say to converse in Turkish, but 
—even to correct or verify the per- 
formances of his dragoman; and 
yet there is no place at which the 
British court has been represented 
by a greater amount of capacity, 
general knowledge and accomplish- 
ment. 

‘The most remarkable fact in 
Turkey,’ observes Lord Strangford 
in his Chaos, ‘is the awakening of 
subject nationalities, the rising cul- 
tivation of their languages, and the 
utter untrustworthiness of their 
talk about themselves when not 
properly controlled. But we have 
no Englishman who knows any- 
thing whatever about Servian, about 
Bulgarian, or, beyond a moderate 
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point, about Wallachian; very few 
who know Turkish ; fewer still who 
know modern Greek comprehen- 
sively under all its various dialects; 

et the language of each nationality 
—Turkish hardly excepted—is its 
lifeblood. 1 say nothing of the 
Arabian countries, and have all 
along kept them separate from 
Turkey. In Arabia we are much 
better off. We have one English- 
man in the Constantinople embassy, 
born and bred in England, who is 
versed in both Turkish and Greek, 
to whom the wickedness of the 
eastern world is as print—and but 
onealone.’ This one is Mr, Hughes. 
But not long since we had two 
other eminent orientalists, English- 
men, in the same embassy, Mr. 
Alison, now British Minister to 
Persia, and Lord Strangford him- 
self who, as president of the Asiatic 
Society, drew up, presented, and 
read an address to the Sultan in 
Turkish last July. 

The consequence of this state of 
things, according to Mushaver, is 
clear : 

‘Socially isolated, in a country 
devoid of periodical literature, he 
(the ambassador) has not oppor- 
tunities, as in other lands, to cor- 
rect or confirm his views by friendly 
intercourse with natives of various 
callings and opinions. The din- 
ners of the minister of foreign 
affairs, at which diplomatists and 
state dignitaries mingle, give him 
no insight into national manners: 
for the table is Parisian, the con- 
versation vapid, and the Faithful 
drink as though the prophet had 
enjoined, not forbidden, indulgence 
in wine. At his dinners, given in 
return, the guests, leaving preju- 
dices with their ‘slippers at the 
door, discourse politely with un- 
veiled ladies, and, blandly declining 
ham in conjunction with turkey, 
see merit in punch & la Romaine.’ 

Not knowing or not caring how 
far the concession might interfere 
with the regular course of justice 
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or commerce, each of these self- 
dubbed protectors made it his main 
object to secure privileges or pre- 
ferences, to obtain ‘capitulations’ 
exempting the nation he represented 
from the jurisdiction of the regular 
tribunals, and treaties for the ad- 
mission of its products at the low- 
est rate of duty. 

The result of the ‘ capitulations ’ 
has been to encourage fraud and 
crime, by giving virtual impunity 
to the mongrel population which, 
in Turkish towns, assumes and dis- 
graces the title of Christian. The 
result of the commercial treaties 
has been to ruin entire classes who 
have no alternative mode of turning 
their capital and labour to account. 


The muslins of Aleppo, the silks of 
Brussa and Damascus, the cottons of Tocat 
and Kastambol, the cloths of Tirnova and 
Selivria, the shawls of Angora, the shalis, 
muslins, and embroidery of Constantinople, 
have become in great part replaced by 
wares got up for the Eastern market. The 
people, at first, captivated by the difference 
of price, exulted, but found out too late that 
cheapness in a country unswayed by fashion 
ill compensates for durability. Garments 
made from their own rich manufactures 
wore becomingly to the last, while those 
made with cheap foreign materials wear 
shabby from the first. The army has spe- 
cially suffered by the change, which favours 
collusion between officials and contractors. 
The manufactures of arms in Sparta (ancient 
Pisidia), Damascus and Constantinople, 
have sunk under the competition of Liége 
and Birmingham. The manufacture of 
Turkey carpets still flourishes, but is be- 
ginning to be affected by the cheap bright- 
coloured carpets of the West. 


If we are to carry out the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number 
principle on a grand scale, compre- 
hending the entire world, civilised 
and uncivilised, the world no doubt 
would be benefited as a whole by be- 
stowing or enforcing on Turkey the 
blessings of free institutions, reli- 
gious toleration, and free trade ; 
but the evils that she would have to 
endure during the process, and the 
time that must elapse before she 
could hope to be compensated for 
her sacrifices, should be admitted 
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as some justification or apology for 
her reluctance to begin. 

The divan, according to Mu- 
shaver, was at first perplexed by the 
new attitude of diplomacy, which 
threatened to leave it without the 
semblance of independent action ; 
but a way was found of modifying 
the change. A sop was thrown to 
Cerberus. The ambassadors were 
flattered and bribed, not indeed 
coarsely with money, but with 
money's worth in the shape of 
costly presents, which were some- 
times transmuted for money. It is 
related of Dr. Parr that, when a 
testimonial in the shape of a gold 
ring had been voted to him and he 
was consulted about the form, he 
intimated that he was indifferent 
about the form, but should like the 
ring to be weighty. This mode of 
viewing such matters is prevalent 
in the east. 

‘An Oriental conveys to his 
hearers an idea of a woman’s beauty, 
or a child’s comeliness, by stating 
the price which one or the other 
would fetch, if a slave, in the mar- 
ket. An Oriental knows nothing 
of ideal values. His sovereign’s 
portrait is valued for its setting; 
and as for a lock of a lady’s hair, 
even Hafiz the Persian Anacreon 
would have preferred a bunch of 
roses toit. A gift of a rare manu- 
script or a bas-relief from an ancient 
sarcophagus would, through Orien- 
tal indifference to ideal value, excite 
no remark; not so diamonds or 
Arabian horses, which directly re- 
present money. The highest type 
of a present in the East i 1S mone 
in which form the Sultan gratifies 
docile chamberlains or assiduous 
ministers of State. An Oriental, 
whatever his station, is equally 
flattered by a present of a purse of 
gold or a snuff-box of like value. 
He would probably, being eminently 
practical, prefer the former : a view 
shared not many years ago by ar 
ambassador, who, on being informed 
that Sultan Abdul Medjid had in 
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token of his esteem ordered a snuff- 
box worth 1,000/. to be given him, 
sent word to say he would rather 
have the money. Versed in the 
ways of the court jeweller, his Ex- 
cellency guessed that, although the 
Sultan's account would be debited 
the full amount, the box would be 
of less value.’ 

The acceptance of presents con- 
sequently has a tendency to lower 
the diplomatic character, and this 
cause of depreciation must have 
operated very largely, for the item 
would be represented by a formid- 
able sum in the Ottoman accounts, 
if they kept any. There is another 
point of view from which we are 
invited to consider this subject : 

‘An Oriental, seeing a man ac- 
cept presents from one, argues his 
readiness to accept them from any 
other quarter, and one might as 
soon persuade him to the contrary 
as make him believe in more thana 
shade of distinction between waltz- 
ing ladies and dancing girls ; there- 
fore when he sees an ambassador 
press a claim of the Pacifico kind, 
he suspects a personal motive: his 
Excellency accepts diamonds from 
the Sultan, what should restrain 
him from taking diamonds, or their 
equivalent, from any other person ?’ 

Two pashas were overheard con- 
versing about a claim advanced by 
an embassy, which they described as 
so ill founded that even the claim- 
ant’s countrymen were unfavourable 
to it; and they forthwith proceeded 
to specify the amount of the bribes 
given to the active members of the 
embassy, including the chief. The 
listener, a compatriot of the incul- 
pated officials, here put in a word. 
‘ Gently, effendis, this is impossible : 
that embassy is not to be bribed, 
directly or indirectly.’ One of the 
pashas replied: ‘ Your ambassador 
is a clever man: so is his secretary, 
and his dragoman is sharp-witted. 
Is it likely that they would back a 
claim of that kind for nothing ? Be 
quiet : we are not asses.’ 
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Mushaver thinks that, if Turkey 
had remained at peace a few years 
longer, she might have gradually 
accommodated herself to the al- 
tered state of her foreign relations, 
and placed her home establish- 
ments on a respectable footing by 
reforms in accordance with their 
original constitution and spirit. But 
she was not permitted to remain at 
peace ; and quarrels between Chris- 
tian sects whom she equally hated, 
about subjects which she despised, 
hurried her in her own despite into 
a war, which ended by lowering and 
reducing her morally and materially. 
It was certainly hard on her to be 
forced to arbitrate touching the 
Holy Places at the imminent, in- 
deed inevitable, risk of making an 
enemy of the Roman Catholic 
champion or the Greek; and to 
pay the penalty for wicked deeds 
done by unbelievers in a kingdom 
at the other end of Europe. But 
Mushaver agrees with Mr, King- 
lake, that it was the necessity 
under which Napoleon III, found 
himself’ of distracting attention 
from domestic topics and forming 
respectable alliances, that really 
brought about the war; for his 
demands provoked those of the 
Russians, and it was mainly through 
his instrumentality that the smoul- 
dering embers of hostility were 
blown into a flame. 

Mushaver contends that there 
was nothing even in the famous 
Menschikoff note which need have 
alarmed the Porte, and that no 
great harm would have resulted 
from its acceptance, had it not 
been delivered in a studiously of- 
fensive manner, and had not the 
representatives of France and Eng- 
land stood ready to accept the 
responsibility of the refusal, and 
regard the acceptance as a slight. 
He also thinks that, on the principle 
of building a bridge of gold for a 
retreating enemy, Turkey should 
have accepted the Vienna Note, 
stating frankly her objections to it, 
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and waiving them out of deference 
to the wishes of her allies. Russia 
was obviously eager to get out of 
the scrape, and granting that the 
note would have given hera loophole 
for a resumption of her claims, she 
was not at all likely to commit a 
second time the mistake of bring- 
ing the great maritime powers 
together upon her back. It is now 
an admitted fact that the Emperor 
Nicholas was led on, till it was too 
late to recede, by the belief that 
Lord Aberdeen’s Government would 
continue pacific under any amount 
of provocation. Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe was instructed to recom- 
mend the Vienna Note to the Porte, 
and the great’ Eltchee ostensibly 
obeyed his instructions. Yet no 
one now seems to doubt that the 
rejection was brought about by his 
influence and instrumentality in 
some shape. 

Mr. Kinglake says: ‘ There was 
that in his very presence which 
disclosed his volition; and if the 
thin disciplined lips moved in 
obedience to constituted autho- 
rity, men who knew how to read 
the meaning of his brow, and 
the light that kindled beneath, 
would gather that the ambassador’s 
thought concerning the home go- 
vernments of the five great powers 
was little else than an angry quos 
ego.’ Mushaver Pasha says : ‘ Meet- 
ing the seraskir, the representative 
of the war party, at a ball at the 
French embassy, he entered into 
conversation with him through a 
chance interpreter—an unusual con- 
descension, — and alluding to the 
‘Vienna Note,” just then arrived, 
said that in his opinion, speaking in 
his individual capacity, it was un- 
acceptable. That turned the scales, 
balanced by acceptance and rejec- 
tion, in favour of the latter. In 
those days the Porte cared less 
for reading by its own lights the 
despatches of the British Govern- 
ment than for ascertaining its dis- 
tinguished representative’s reading 
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of them. His Excellency’s dislike 
of the Czar Nicolas was no secret: 
he seemed bent on seeing that auto- 
crat humbled ; and long experience 
had made the Turks believe in the 
adoption sooner or later of his views 
on Eastern policy by his Govern- 
ment.’ 

This version was to be recon- 
ciled with the fact that Redshid 
Pasha was on terms of confidential 
co-operation with Lord Stratford, 
and Redshid Pasha was as anxious 
as Lord Aberdeen to preserve peace. 
‘What, it might be asked, should 
have induced his Excellency to dis- 
close himself thus unreservedly on 
a vital point to the seraskir, a 
man decried and always politically 
thwarted by him, the rival of his 
friend? Presumedly to give the 
war party weight in the council 
and keep Redshid Pasha in hand.’ 
But Redshid Pasha resembled Lord 
Aberdeen likewise in his unwill- 
ingness to retire from power. 


‘Seeing others ready to play the 
game if he threw up the cards he 


wrote a despatch in answer to the 
“Vienna Note,”’ worthy rather of a 
special pleader than of a statesman.’ 

The despatch left Constantinople 
on the zoth August, 1853, and (in 
Mushaver’s opinion) it should have 
been accompanied or instantly fol- 
lowed by a declaration of war. The 
early autumn was the best season 
for Turkish action, either at land 
or sea; for the Turkish army was 
equipped for warm or mild weather, 
and the Turkish navy was almost 
exclusively composed of fine-wea- 
ther sailors. It was therefore of 
vital importance to anticipate the 
approach of winter, to which the 
Russians were acclimatised. War 
was not declared till the 4th October, 
and it was declared conditionally on 
the evacuation of the Principalities 
within fifteen days. As the time 
of trial drew near, Mushaver be- 
came anxious that the fleet should 
be ordered on a short cruise, to 
shake things_into their places, and 
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enable the crews to get their sea- 
legs. Judging from the description 
he gives of them, we cannot say 
that his anxiety was causeless or 
premature : 


The Turkish navy at that time, like 
everything else in Turkey, was in a state 
of transition. The forms of two systems 
were in presence without the substance of 
either. The fitful energy of one had not 
been succeeded by the regulated forces of the 
other. Open vests, shalwars and sashes 
had given way to buttoned-up coats and 
strapped-down trousers; but under a Rus- 
sian garb there lurked the galiondgi, 
reckless and indolent. Modern ideas of 
uniformity were at issue with prayers and 
ablutions at the option of the devout. You 
looked round in a squall for the men sta- 
tioned at the topgallant sheets and hal- 
yards, and you saw them on their knees 
absorbed in prayer. Ramazan, turning 
night into day, mocked the routine of the 
other eleven months. The officers were 
divided into two sets, the educated and the 
uneducated, each led by an admiral; and 
the latter were then in the best places. The 
educated talked slightingly of practice, and 
fancied crude notions on the theory of 
storms sufficient to enable one to grapple 
with the reality. The uneducated declared 
science spoiled the sailor, and some of 
them made it a point of conscience to set 
their chronometers in harbour to Arabic 
time. 


A vicious system of promotion, 
depending very much on favourit- 
ism and very little on merit, had 
produced an inefficient set of officers, 
at the head of whom was a man, 
the Capitan Pasha, lamentably de- 
ficient in nautical experience, and 
swayed to and fro by advisers as 
incompetent as himself. A Russian 
squadron of three line-of-battle 
ships, two frigates, and a steamer, 
having been seen in the Black Sea, 
the Capitan Pasha sent orders for 
one of two heavy frigates to be sent 
out next morning to reinforce a 
Turkish squadron of frigates and 
corvettes ; and added his desire, if 
the Nuzterich should be selected, 
for Mushaver to go in her. Mu- 
shaver seems to have received this 
intimation much as Lord Cardigan 
received the order for the Balaclava 
charge. He professed his willing- 
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ness to obey, and proceeded to get 
the Nuzterich in order; but whilst 
she was getting ready he repaired to 
Constantinople, represented to the 
Capitan Pasha the rashness of ex- 
posing frigates to an unequal con- 
test, and recommended him to send 
out two line-of-battle ships as 
well. 

The Capitan, declining the per- 
sonal responsibility, replied that, 
‘the Porte having ordered out 
one frigate only, it would ill be- 
come him to discuss that ques- 
tion; but in regard of Mushaver’s 
further recommendation (in the 
propriety of which he entirely con- 
curred), to have the next squadron, 
the squadron intended to winter at 
Sinope, composed of line-of-battle 
ships and frigates, instead of frigates 
and corvettes as ordered, he pro- 
mised to submit it to the Porte’s 
consideration. The Capitan Pasha 
concluded the interview by giving 
Mushaver a written order to ab- 
stain from firing first in case of 
meeting the enemy. “Are we not 
at war?” asked the latter. ‘ We 
are,” he replied, ‘but such is the 
Porte’s order. Mushaver excused 
himself from undertaking to com- 
ply with it, since the first broad- 
side from a ship in position might 
decide an action. “That is your 
affair,” replied the chief. “TI have 
given you the order, and that suf- 
fices me.”’’ 

When Mushaver joined the squa- 
dron, he found every captain (includ- 
ing his own) in possession of the 
order; and to it he attributes the 
loss of the last chance of arresting 
the disaster of Sinope. The squadron 
destined for that port was composed 
exclusively of frigates and corvettes 
after all; and when Mushaver re- 
proached his chief with the neglect 
of his advice, the Capitan said he 
had done all he could to enforce it. 
Entirely approving it, the Porte 
had ordered him to prepare line-of- 
battle ships for sea, and they were 
all nearly ready to sail, when a 
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counter-order came to the Admi- 
ralty, given, he said, by the desire of 
the British ambassador. ‘ Inshallah!’ 
he added, with a sigh, ‘our frigates 
will be safe.’ As he was miserably 
deceived in this particular, and the 
blame of the catastrophe is distinctly 
thrown upon the great Eltchee, we 
copy the paragraph in which this 
accusation is advanced : 

‘The Capitan Pasha’s statement, 
listened to with incredulity, of the 
ambassador having prevented his 
sending line-of-battle ships to 
Sinope, was corroborated by the 
blue book. On its appearance his 
Excellency said, in explanation, he 
had vetoed their departure by the 
advice of Admirals Hamelin and 
Dundas ; and to the question, asked 
with »mazement, why he had relied 
for such a matter on the opinion of 
men unacquainted with circum- 
stances and localities, he observed 
that the rank and command given 
them by their respective Govern- 
ments left him no choice. The 
Secretary of State approved of his 
veto, with the following trustful 
words, in his despatch of November 
21, 1853 :—‘“ The Turkish Govern- 
ment, if it understands its own in- 
terests, will readily defer to the 
sound judgment of your Excellency 
and the practical experience of Ad- 
miral Dundas.” In nine days from 
that date the flames of Sinope illu- 
minated the horizon. The gallant 
admirals may have conscientiously 
expressed doubts about the fitness 
of Turkish ships for winter cruising: 
their own well found, ably manned 
ships did not relish it. That, how- 
ever, was not the point. The point 
was, the Porte considering its dig- 
nity concerned in keeping asquadron 
in the Euxine, to have that squadron 
sufficiently strong to take care of 
itself at the anchorage designed 
for it.’ 

The documents quoted from the 
blue book, which are said to have 
elicited his Excellency’s explana- 
tion, are the following : 
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From Mr. Pisani to Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe. Pera, Nov. 3, 1853. 
| Extract.] 

‘The Turkish squadron, with the excep- 
tion of the three-deckers, is to proceed into 
the Black Sea, and will probably be ready 
on Sunday.’ 

From Lord Stratford de Redcliffe to the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
Therapia, Nov. 5, 1853. 

[ Exiract.] 

‘I have succeeded in dissuading the 
Porte from sending a detachment of line- 


of-battle ships and frigates into the Black 
Sea at this moment.’ 


The plain inference from these 
documents is not that Lord Strat- 
ford was for sending a squadron 
without line-of-battle ships, but for 
not sending any squadron at all. 
Nor can we reconcile the explana- 
tion, attributed to him, that he had 
vetoed the departure of line-of-battle 
ships by the advice of Admirals 
Hamelin and Dundas, with his 
letter to Lord Clarendon on the 
17th December, in which he says : 
‘He could not conceal from himself 
that the destruction of so many 
Turkish vessels at Sinope would 
probably never have occurred if the 
ships of France and England had 
been sent there at an earlier period ; 
not that he would throw the blame 
of that disaster anywhere but on 
the Porte’ and its officers. They 
alone, or their professional advisers, 
were cognisant of the miserable 
state of the land defences of Sinope. 
They alone were answerable for the 
obvious imprudence of leaving so 
long in helpless danger a squadron 
exposed to attacks from hostile 
ships of far superior force.’ 

The tart rejoinder of Mushaver, 
the professional adviser par excel- 
lence, is that his Excellency did not 
think of his own glass house while 
throwing stones; that the French 
and English fleets were more or 
less under the direction of their 
ambassadors; and that, so far as 
appears, no wish had been ex- 
pressed by them, previously to the 
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battle of Sinope, for any French or 
English ships to enter the Black 
Sea. It must be admitted, also, that 
the Turks had been led to believe 
that they should be better sup- 
ported by the allied fleets, the ra- 
ther that these were not supposed to 
be acting gratuitously. They were 
believed to be hired by the Sultan. 
‘Some officers seriously asked the 
author how many purses his ma- 
jesty had agreed to pay per month 
for their services, and were cour- 
teously jocose on his avowal of 
ignorance of the transaction, aver- 
ring, in corroboration of their no- 
tion, that he had paid for the use 
of the English fleet in 1840 against 
Mehemet Ali, Pasha of Egypt.’ 

Mushaver has brought together 
some details of the battle of Sinope 
which sufficiently account for the 
result. Much reliance was placed 
on the land batteries, and one did 
excellent service; but instead of 
staying to look after them, the 
Governor of Sinope, Husseyin 
Pasha, who had kept his horses 
saddled for the emergency, rode 
away, and never halted for four- 
teen hours. The Moslem inhabi- 
tants fled too, and afterwards justi- 
fied this course by the pertinent 
query—‘ When the Pasha runs, 
can the people remain?’ When 
the Pasha’s conduct was brought 
under the notice of the council of 
ministers, Redshid Pasha, in whose 
household he had formerly served, 
naively remarked: ‘He could not 
be expected to remain in the way 
of cannon-balls;’ which may recall 
the excuse of Ferdinand of Naples 
(Nasone) for the flight of his 
troops: that it was a proof of their . 
good sense to avoid the risk of get- 
ting killed. 

The Turks deferred firing until 
the enemy had approached within 
half range; and Mushaver thinks 
that had their fire been opened 
earlier, whilst the Russians were 
slowly bearing down, they would 
have had no easy victory to boast 
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of. Out of 4,200 Turks engaged, 
2,700 were killed in the action or 
drowned. Vivid contrasts of cha- 
racter were displayed. Ali Bey, 
yowing he would never be a 
prisoner, and telling his men to 
save themselves as they best could, 
went below to the powder maga- 
zine and blew up his ship. The 
captain of a fine frigate left her in 
a boat before a shot was fired, deaf 
to the remonstrances of his pasha, 
who remained in her wounded till 
the next day. The second ee 
of another rowed ashore early i 

the action, and narrowly escaped a 
shot fired after him by his senior in 
command, who fell gallantly on his 
quarter-deck. A formal inquiry 
was instituted, at which these vary- 
ing traits were elicited. ‘ But 
neither praise nor reproach was at- 
tached to the incidents of the battle 
of Sinope, regarded apparently as 

the decree of fate. The wary cap- 
tains recovered favour after a few 
months’ reclusion in their homes on 
full pay ; and the prudent governor 


of Sinope was appointed the follow- 
ing year to a more lucrative govern- 


ment. The second captain of the 
—, who fought the ship while 
his captain noted the working of 
the engines, forgetting the proverb, 

“ Speech is silver, but silence is 
gold,” was passed over. 

‘This indulgence, more or less 
shown throughout the war—a de: 
viation from the pole-star of a 
warrior oceeded from the 
predominance of the civil element 
in the rule of the land. In previous 
wars the Sultan’s lieutenants—the 
Grand Vizir, and the Capitan Pasha 
—had led in person the forces of 
the empire, armed with sovereign 
authority. Punishment was then 
terrible, and reward ample, both 
on the spot, in the face of approving 
thousands. No poltroon then re- 
turned to the capital, and with lies 
and largess passed himself off for a 
hero; no brave man then had his 
character whispered away in ante- 
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rooms. In the late war the nation 
fought in the shade of a bureau- 
cracy.’ 

For days, and even weeks, after 
the disaster at Sinope, all was con- 
fusion and dismay in the Turkish 
councils; and there was confusion, 
if not dismay, in those of the allies. 
The whole Turkish fleet having 
been ordered out on a sudden im- 
pulse of wounded honour or re- 
venge, the prevalent despondency 
was such that Pasha said to 
the author, ‘ If you will prevent the 
fleet from going out, I and all the 
captains will kiss your feet.’ He 
did prevent the fleet from going 
out, there being no answer to the 
simple alternative which he urged: 
if the fleet encounters the enemy it 
will bedefeated ; if caughtin a storm, 
it will be wrecked. By way of show- 
ing a bold face, however, the Capi- 
tan Pasha was ordered to run 
round the Black Sea with four 
frigates. ‘This was, if possible, 
more objectionable. A corpulent 
landsman propped up by cushions, 
giving distracting orders, was the 
pleasantest feature of the prospect. 
Those steamers had been employed 
as troop or pilgrim ships for more 
than a year, with barely time 
allowed them to wash their decks. 
There was no harbour of refuge to 
run for in case of an accident; no 
depéts of coals on the coast.’ The 
Capitan Pasha having signified his 
desire for Mushaver’s company on 
the cruise, the expedition became 
serious as involving something more 
than the fate of a corpulent lands- 
man, and Mushaver found little 
difficulty in procuring a counter- 
mand. 

All this time, the French and 
English admirals and ambassadors 
were acting as if they did not know 
whether they were at peace or war, 
and it would have been odd if they 
had known; for their respective Go- 
vernments were at variance upon 
the point. The French Emperor 
leaned towards war, the English 
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Premier leaned towards peace ; and 
it was not till after the proffered 
resignation of Lord Palmerston, 
that an order was agreed upon for 
the entrance of the combined fleets 
into the Black Sea. They arrived 
on the z5th December, 1853; and 
ten days afterwards Lord Strat- 
ford announced their departure to 
Lord Clarendon in a pithy sentence, 
in which a nice scrutiny may de- 
tect a touch of irony. ‘The com- 
bined squadrons succeeded at length 
in making good their entrance into 
the Black Sea, at an early hour 
yesterday morning.’ 

The reluctance of the gallant 
admirals to quit their picturesque 
anchorage at Beikos Bay, during 
the month of December 1853, re- 
marks Mushaver, remains a mys- 
tery, since no credit can be at- 
tached to the rumours that they 
had expressed themselves appre- 
hensive of the Russians seizing the 
Dardanelles during their absence. 
Their speedy return to the same 
picturesque anchorage is equally a 
mystery. They sailed to Sinope in 
three days, lay there eight, and 
sailed back in six. Their reap- 
pearance was a surprise to the am- 
bassadors, as well as to the Porte. 
Lord Stratford had told the Capitan 
Pasha the day before, that they 
were at Sinope with no intention of 
coming away. ‘I was in the gallery 
of the Mahmoudieh, with the Capi- 
tan Pasha, when the fleets hove in 
sight, and, on the faith of the am- 
bassador’s statement, his Excellency 
thought they were the talked-of 
Russian fleet, chasing in a French 
and an English steamer in advance. 
A signal from the outer castles at that 
moment saved him from the jest of 
signalising his fleet to haul on their 
springs and prepare for action. The 
Russians were again masters of the 
Black Sea, and profited by their 
luck (little to be expected after the 
notice given) to remove some-ex- 
posed garrisons from the coast of 
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Abasia, which the slave-dealers 
took advantage of.’ 

The same want of settled plan 
and concord was observable in the 
management of a Turkish expedition 
of troops and stores to Sinope and 
Trebizond, of which Mushaver for- 
tunately formed part; for his im- 
pressions at Trebizond are illustra- 
tive 


Our arrival relieved the inhabitants of 
Trebizond from their fears of a visit from 
the Russian fleet, which the departure of 
the combined fleets from Sinope had re- 
vived. That occurrencé, however, had not 
weakened their confidence in the allies. 
The English, in particular, had a warm 
advocate amongst them in Hadgi Pir Efendi, 
a native of Trebizond, the most popular of 
the Ramazan preachers at Constantinople, 
drawing always crowds to the Conqueror's 
mosque to listen to his eloquence. The 
English, he averred, in reward for their 
goodwill for Turkey, would be kept apart 
from other unbelievers in the lower regions 
until an opportunity should offer for smug- 
gling them into a corner of paradise: the 
Prophet, he said, had certainly granted a 
dispensation for Palmerston. The learned 
mollah’s orthodox reputation ran compara- 
tively little risk from the utterance of this 
heresy, because the Turks in general—see- 
ing no priest, cross, bell, book, candle, or 
procession, seeing them neither pray nor 
fast—believe the English innocent of re- 
ligion, and therefore open to receive the 
light ; unlike the Greeks and Armenians 
committed by forms and ceremonies to 
obduracy. The word Protestant has that 
meaning with them. They call free- 
thinkers of any sect indifferently protesian, 
fra-masson, and kyzil-bash. Another mol- 
lah, with Mecea rank, Koran expounder to 
the ‘imperial children, inquired of the author 
one day if the English did not worship the 
moon. People, whether Pagan or not, 
must worship some object, and what more 
natural, he thought, than for a nation of 
mariners to select a luminary whose bene- 
ficent light guided their ships in safety off 
their stormy coasts. <A functionary, with 
less excuse for his ignorance, struck by the 
expression ‘please God’ in an English 
memorandum, asked a learned Armenian if 
the English really knew God. ‘Certainly ; 
they are Protestants. ‘Are Protestants 
Christians? ‘Of course; they acknow- 
ledge Christ.’ ‘ But are they Christians like 
your people? ‘Not exactly; they area 
sort of Christians” ‘Ah-—I understand: 
the Persians are a sort of Mussulmans.’ 
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Bearing in mind what Mushaver 
has told us of the condition of the 
Turkish fleet, we can easily under- 
stand why the English and French 
admirals objected to his proposal for 
entrusting it unaided with the im- 
portant service of co-operating with 
the Circassians. Yet their rejection 
of this proposal, and their cavalier 
treatment of him during its dis- 
cussion, may account for much of 
the sarcastic bitterness with which 
their tactics are exposed. 

Whether the English and French 
admirals did or did not undervalue 
the Turkish navy, there can be 
no doubt (as Mr. Kinglake states) 
that Lord Raglan undervalued the 
Turkish army, and could never be 
brought to understand how effective 
even their irregular troops might 
have become with European aid. 
Let us listen to Mushaver on this 
subject : 


Turkey, when her allies were thinking of 
entrenching themselves in the Chersonesus 
of Thrace, possessed 150,000 troops under 
arms, with good artillery, the third division 
of redif in reserve, and 50,000 irregulars. 
Since 170 years she had not made so im- 
posing a display. Her army had been 
collected silently and unostentatiously. 
It stood to its arms without fear of punish- 
ment, or hope of reward; but wanting a 
regular commissariat and organised hospi- 
tals and depéts—living from hand to 
mouth, so to speak—with no confidence in 
the administration, it was an army for the 
oceasion. Enthusiasm creates but cannot 
maintain an army unaided by activity and 
success. ‘ Forward!’ should have been its 
motto. If rightly informed of the position 
in the spring of 1854, the Allies would 
have turned to account the energies of that 
devoted, afterwards contemned, army. 
Profiting by its enthusiasm and facile loco- 
motion, they would have sent their own 
troops—detained first at Gallipoli, next at 
Constantinople—at once to Bulgaria, to 
give it moral support; and, if necessary, 
act by it the part of the Grecian auxilizries 
of old with the Persian armies. Unincum- 
bered by baggage, careless of comforts, 
patient under privations, it was just the 
force to co-operate with that novel and 
tremendous instrument of war, a steam 
fleet. While embarking 20,000 European 
troops, you might embark, convey 200 
VOL, LXXVI.—NO, CCCCLIY.’ 
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miles, and disembark 40,000 Turkish 
troops, in fewer vessels. 

He admits that the Turkish army 
of 1854 lay under many disadvan- 
tages, incidental to a half complete 
change of organisation, and the 
over-eagerness to imitate Western 
Europe, when Western Europe was 
in the act of imitating Turkey. The 
examples are obvious. ‘ Its military 
garb, with slight variation, has been 
adopted by France for her zouaves, 
and will probably become the pat- 
tern for all armies; cannon of large 
calibre (of Turkish origin) are now 
cast in the foundries of every state ; 
transports, army works, and police 
corps, in other days exclusively 
Turkish, are now considered es- 
sential by every war office ; and the 
short stirrups and high saddle of 
the East, obviative of sore backs, 
are beginning to be faintly recog- 
nised as augmenting the rider’s 
power over his weapon and steed. 
By engrafting modern instruction 
and tactics on her ancient system, 
reformed Turkey would have united 
the strength of two eras without 
the weakness of either.’ 

Is it from innate good sense, or 
from the absence of imagination, 
that the honour of the Turkish 
regiments is associated with their 
soupkettles like that of the English 
with their colours, or that of the 
French with their eagles? From 
whatever cause proceeding, the feel- 
ing is one which it would the 
height of folly to suppress. 

The success of the Turkish army 
at Silistria and under Omer Pasha, 
fully justified the highest hopes that 
had been formed of it. They 
wonderfully excited the spirit of 
Islam. A pasha inquired of Mu- 
shaver, if he thought the Turks 
would be allowed to march to St. 
Petersburg the following year? 
‘Certainly not,’ was the reply. He 
mused awhile, then said: ‘I see 
how it is: Europe will not allow 
the Russians to come to Constanti- 


NN 
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nople, nor the Turks to go to St. 
Petersburg.’ 

Mushaver thinks that the inva- 
sion of the Crimea was a mistake 
both in conception and execution. 
The French and English, he sug- 
gests, acted on a purely selfish 
policy. They expected to begin 
and end the war by a coup de main; 
to monopolise all the glory, and to 
accept only the formal co-operation 
of the Turks so as to be able to 
boast, ‘alone we did it.’ On this 
hypothesis the campaign was de- 
fensible, and on no other; for Se- 
vastopol had ceased to be a stand- 
ing menace. 

‘The first screw line-of-battle ship 
which furrowed the Euxine dis- 
solved the charm, and converted 
the menace into a bugbear. As 
long as the north-east wind, preva- 
lent in summer, could chain a fleet 
two months together in the Bos- 
porus, Sevastopol commanded the 
Euxine, and cast the shadow of in- 
vasion over Turkey ; but as soon as 
steam rendered egress as facile from 
one place as from the other, the 
balance was righted, if not inclined 
the other way. The Euxine possesses 
only two safe defensible harbours, 
Sevastopol and the Bosporus, and 
for a steam fleet the latter is the 
best, since it has its port under its 
lee.’ 

Te invention of monster cannon 
and impregnable forts has also sin- 
gularly strengthened and elevated 
the position of Constantinople. 
‘Mark the logical sequences. The 
Hellespont and the Bosporus will 
be rendered impassable, and the 
fleets behind them become in their 
turn standing menaces for the Me- 
diterranean and the Euxine. The 
fertile districts bathed by the Pro- 
pontis—the sun-lit lake of Con- 
stantinople—and its inexhaustible 
fisheries, will nourish treble the 
actual population of the capital. 
Fleets built and equipped at ar- 
senals in the Red Sea and the Per- 
sian Gulf will command the Indian 
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and Chinese seas. Emigration from 
Germany, Italy, and Western India, 
filling up voids in Roumelia, Asia 
Minor, and Mesopotamia, will re- 
cultivate neglected plains, rebuild 
fallen cities, and develop mineral 
treasures.’ 

The allies, it is admitted, had no 
reason to anticipate the peculiar de- 
scription of loss and suffering which 
they encountered during the winter 
of 1854; but, on the other hand, 
they imprudently exposed them- 
selves to another sort of danger, 
which they escaped. The covering 
fleet, it is argued, ought to have 
weighed anchor first, not last, from 
Baltchik, so as not to give the enemy 
achance. ‘Everybody conversant 
with the circumstances of the trajet 
across the Black Sea knows that 
any check would have caused the 
relinquishment of the expedition: 
all but relinquished as it was, if 
report speak true, when half-way 
over. On the appearance of the 
Russian fleet, accompanied pre- 
sumedly by propelling steamers— 
supposing a diversion to have been 
attempted on the 6th or 7th of 
September—the French and Tur- 
kish fleets must, as their least loss, 
have cut adrift the shalans for 
landing artillery from their sides, 
and have thrown overboard several 
hundreds of artillery horses, as 
well as the baggage and stores on 
their decks for which room could 
not have been found below.’ 

It will be remembered that the 
fighting trim of the French and 
Turkish fleets had been disturbed 
to fit the ships for the carriage of 
troops, and they relied on the cover- 
ing squadron, composed principally 
of British men-of-war, to clear the 
way. The British troops were con- 
veyed in transports, which were 
also out of sight of their convoy for 
a period. We have since learned 
from Todleben that the Russian ad- 
miral proposed in a council of war 
to sally out at all hazards, and sacri- 
fice his ships, if necessary, m 4 
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desperate onslaught, instead of sink- 
ing them. 

Mushaver thinks that the al- 
lies chose the wrong place for 
landing, and that when they had 
landed, and gained the battle of 
Alma, they lost opportunity after 
opportunity in their advance, heaped 
blunder upon blunder in their siege 
operations, did almost everything 
they ought not to have done, and 
left undone almost everything they 
ought to have done. It is difficult 
to decide whether, according to him, 
their sins of omission or commission 
were the worst. We fear there is 
absolutely nothing to be said for the 
engineers who thought that the 
earthworks could be destroyed 
whenever they chose with shells, 
and wasted the strength and spirits 
of the army in digging forty miles 
of trenches, instead of at once occu- 
pying the key of the position, the 
Malakof, 

It seems that they never dis- 
covered it to be the key of the 
position till they had been six 
months before the place. ‘I do 
not know on whom the ray of light 
dawned ; I only know that when it 
emerged from the night which had 
long obscured the operations of the 
siege, the post of honour on the 
right—involving the reduction of 
the Malakof, grown by that time 
into a fortress—had been ceded to 
the French. Fortune had ardently 
wooed the allies since their disem- 
barkation in the Crimea; if she 
turned at last, who should term her 
fickle? At the Alma she said, 
“ Follow the repulsed Russian army 
and disperse it.” On the flank 
march she repeated, “‘ Follow it to 
Bakchésaray, isolate Sevastopol, 
and rule in the Crimea.” She 
whispered the allied fleets, “ Enter 
Sevastopol before it 1s closed to 
you, perhaps for ever.” And she 


pointed significantly to the White 
Tower on the Malakof hill. Fortune 
does not like to have her advances 
The loss of 200,000 lives, 


rejected. 
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and the expenditure of 200,000,000. 
sterling showed her sense of the 
slight.’ 

A pious Moslem, puzzled by the 
delay in taking Sevastopol, ac- 
counted for it thus: ‘ You are al- 
ways saying, “ We will take Sevas- 
topol ;” but you always neglect to 
add inshallah (please God). When 
you say inshallah, you will take it.’ 

Our principal object i in quoting so 
largely from this book is to cause the 
campaign, with its consequences, to 
be considered from the point of view 
taken by the Turks; whose case 
cannot well be better stated than by 
their own chosen counsellor. The 
feature of it to which we refer with 
especial regret is the treatment of 
their portion of the besieging army, 
who, we agree with the author, 
merited more consideration than 
they received from the allies : 


They early discovered quanto sa di sale 
il pane altrui, With sorrow we write it: 
the neglect of them was ungenerous, the 
disdain for them insulting. Yet there was 
a nobility about them deserving respect. 
When subsequently offered remuneration 
for forced labour they resented it, saying 
they had come there to fight and work in 
common, not to work exclusively. They 
passed the winter on unequal terms with 
the allies. They were as the potter’s vase 
contending with the iron vessel. They had 
neither extra clothing nor food ; nor money 
to buy even tobacco with. They received 
neither praise nor sympathy from their 
countrymen. There were no commodious 
transports, with surgeons, beds, and re- 
storatives, to convey them when sick to 
Constantinople. They had no press to 
stimulate their rulers; no philanthropists 
among their countrymen eager to run 
thousands of miles to administer to their 
wants. The hovel denominated their hos- 
pital at Balaclava presented early in No- 
vember a deplorable spectacle. 


Whilst the Turks were dying off 
at Balaclava, almost all the public 
edifices at Constantinople had been 
monopolised by the allies for bar- 
racks and hospitals. The French 
appropriated every place they fan- 
cied for the accommodation of their 
sick, profaned the mosques, and ran 
counter to Ottoman habits and feel- 
NN2 
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ings in every way. The effect on 
the inhabitants is thus described: 


The war with Russia had become of 
secondary importance: the evacuation of 
their capital was uppermost in their minds. 
In this spirit they held aloof from the 
stranger; they avoided his haunts; and 
the slight social intercourse heretofore 
existing between Turks and Europeans 
soon ceased, or became formal. They 
attended not his military spectacles, nor 
encouraged him to witness their religio- 
civic ceremonies. The review of the Eng- 
lish cavalry at Scutari had no Turkish 
spectators beyond the imperial suite; and 
the gathering at the mosque of Codja Mus- 
tapha Pasha in commemoration of the 
martyrdom of the imams Hassan and Hus- 
sein—the most characteristic of Moslem 
religious pageants, assembling both sexes 
of all classes, including royalty—was un- 
chequered by a foreign uniform. Some 
few forgot their ideas of self-respect. One 
might occasionally see a grave official, who 
the year before had scarcely deigned to 
rise for the representative of a second-rate 
power, now advance several steps to meet 
the booted aide-de-camp of a general or the 
bustling dragoman of an embassy with an 
importunate message or an irksome de- 
mand, draw him with soft words to a seat 
beside him on the sofa, and give him the 
diamond-ringed pipe and Mocha coffee in a 
china cup within a gilded zarf. The Tur- 
kish proverb, ‘Honey flows from his lips 
while the blood is boiling in his heart’ 
was exemplified in those days. The fair 
sex shared with their lords the feeling of 
repulsion. Not a bonne fortune left a sou- 
venir of the presence of the allied armies 
on the banks of the Bosporus. 


On the whole, the Crimean cam- 
paign profited nobody but the Em- 
peror of the French. He gained 
what he wanted, military glory 
and a recognised rank amongst 
the sovereigns of Europe. Great 
Britain gained literally nothing, 
except painful experience, to set 
against her sacrifice of men, money, 
and military prestige. It would be 
better for us to have seen the 
Russians in Constantinople than 
the French in Egypt. Turkey was 
torn from the grasp of Russia in 
the condition of a man who has 
been saved from death or captivity 
after a desperate combat over -~his 
prostrate body,—bruised, bleeding, 
breathless, and humiliated. What 
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What steps have been made towards 
her re-establishment on the footing 
of an independent and prosperous 
empire ? 

Here, again, we may obtain 
valuable hints from Sir Adolphus 
Slade. But although he has shown 
that she has done badly enough under 
the control or advice of others, he 
has given no sound grounds for 
believing that she could do better 
by and for herself. So long as her 
fleet and army can be kept up with 
borrowed money, any attempt on 
the part of the subject or rival 
races to shake off or break up her 
dominion may be suppressed. But. 
how long can they be so kept up? 
Her expenditure far exceeds her 
revenue: her estimates are a farce : 
her financial system is rotten to 
the core. What is to prevent a 
Turkish minister of finance from 
setting down any figures he may 
think fit? The financial compa- 
nies who help him along are satis- 
fied with making matters plea- 
sant; like an obliging steward or 
agent who helps a_spendthrift 
to eat up the fee-simple of an 
estate. The interest of one debt is 
paid by contracting an additional 
one, which the latest batch of 
creditors will eventually discover 
to their cost. The Turkish five per 
cents. of 1863 are under 31; and 
Turkey cannot borrow under seven- 
teen per cent. 

There can be no effective check 
on corruption and extravagance 
without a free press and representa- 
tive institutions, and who dreams 
of a free press and representative 
institutions in Turkey? The obli- 
gation of passive obedience is im- 
posed by the Koran; and a pious 
Moslem draws comfort from what 
an economical reformer would de- 
nounce. ‘See,’ said the Turks, on 
hearing of the death of the Czar 
Nicholas, ‘our Sultan has enjoyed 
himself as usual during the war, 
with his harem and his palaces, 


are the chances of her recovery ? 
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undisturbed by cares. His allies 
fight for him; he is well and pro- 
sperous. See, on the contrary, his 
enemy has toiled and fretted, Eu- 
rope has banded against him, and 
now he dies broken-hearted. For 
whom has God declared ?’ 

Turkey, we are told, is rich in 
resources, and the same has been 
repeatedly said of Spain. But how 
are these resources to be made 
available without capital, credit, en- 
terprise, or industry? Whatever 
commercial advance has been made 
of late years in Spain or Turkey is 
in no respect owing to Spaniards or 
Turks. The Turks have, or had, 
the good and bad qualities of a 
conquering and dominant race: 
they are, or were, brave, honest, 
and truthful—ignorant, indolent, 
arrogant, intolerant, and tyrannical. 
The modern Greeks have shown no 
aptitude for constitutional govern- 
ment: and the Oriental Christians, 
speaking generally, do little credit 
to their creed. But they have this 
superiority. There is nothing in 
their creed, their professed prin- 
ciples, or “their traditions, to pre- 
vent them from becoming a free, 
active, intelligent, and thriving 
community ; whilst the Turks can 
never so much as approximate to 
that state without ceasing to be 
Turks, without abandoning their 
most cherished customs and their 
faith. 

Lady Strangford’s clever and at- 
tractive book of travels on The 
Eastern Shores of the Adriatic is 
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wound up by a remarkable chapter 
entitled Chaos, by Lord Strangford ;! 
whose main object apparently is to 
exhibit the ignorance and confusion 
of ideas with which the Eastern 
questions are commonly discussed. 
In this object, not very difficult of 
attainment, he has succeeded to his 
heart’s desire ; and he has strongly 
stated the impolicy as well as in- 
justice of accelerating the Turkish 
crisis. But is there less injustice 
or impolicy in constantly interpos- 
ing to procrastinate it? Why these 
spasmodic efforts on the part of 
the small and hourly diminishing 
band of Philo-Turks to prop up 
the policy which lost its last sup- 
porter amongst English statesmen 
in Lord Palmerston? Why this 
eagerness to discredit every tra- 
veller or correspondent who nar- 
rates a revolting instance of Otto- 
man rule, which we all know to 
be perfectly in keeping with its 
character? To our minds the 
Philo- Turks are quite as preju- 
diced and unreasonable as the 
Philo-Hellenes or the Philo-Slaves ; 
and the chief moral we draw from 
Lord Strangford’s Chaos, as well 
as from Mushaver’s facts and com- 
ments, is that, although Euro- 
pean Turkey is an anomaly and 
an anachronism, the non-interven- 
tion policy should be rigidly ob- 
served towards her and her subject 
provinces: that they should be left 
entirely free to settle their own 
quarrels and work out their own 
destiny. 


' The Eastern Shores of the Adriatic in 1863, with a Visit to Montenegro. By the 
Viscountess Strangford, author of Egyptian Sepulchres and Syrian Shrines. London, 
1864. There is another valuable book from a female pen, from which much curious 
information may be obtained bearing on the Eastern question: Travels in the Slavonic 
Provinces of Turkey-in-Europe. By G. Muir Mackenzie and A.P.Irby. London, 1867. 
The simple and truthful narrative of these ladies places in the strongest light the oppres- 
sion practised by the dominant race, and the dogged resistance it makes io anything 


like justice, toleration, or equality of civil rights. 
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MR. BROWNING’S 
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SORDELLO. 


First Paper. 


\ UCH has been recently written 
Vi upon the poems of Mr. Brown- 
ing, but no serious attempt has been 
made to give an account of his 
largest work. It was on all hands 
briefly dismissed as unintelligible. 
Here is a singular fact : Mr. Brown- 
ing is declared by his contempo- 
raries to be a distinguished poet, a 
true artist, a profound and original 
thinker ; and when we ask, ‘ What 
of his most laborious undertaking ? ’ 
the answer is (the answer of his 
ablest critic), ‘We do not at all 
doubt that Mr. Browning under- 
stands his own drift clearly enough,’ 
but ‘probably no man or woman 
except the author ever yet under- 
stood it;’ and 
it be true, as his dedication appears 
to indicate, that there is really one 
mortal who to his own satisfaction 
has understood Mr. Browning in 
Sordello, it would be found on cross- 
examination of that one, that (like 
Hegel’s sole philosophical confidant) 
even he has misunderstood him.’ 
So wrote an admirable critic in the 
National Review. And what says 
Mr. Browning himself? That the 
poem is one which the many may 
not like, but which the few must ; 
that he imagined it with so clear a 
power of vision, and so faithfully 
declared what he saw, that no mate- 
rial change can be made i in it with- 
out injury; and that though the 
faults of expression are numerous, 
they are such as ‘with care for a 
man or book’ may be surmounted.! 
The truth on the critic’s side—not 
a very productive truth—has per- 


1 «My own faults of expression were many ; 
be surmounted, and without it what avails the faultlessness of either ? 
least of all myself, who did my best then and since ; 
turn my work into what the many might, instead of what the “few must like; 


all I imagined another thing 
of Sorde lo to J. Milsand of Dijon. 


‘We suspect that if 


haps received adequate consideration 
in the last twenty-seven years ; we 
may now perhaps with a good con- 
science try to see the truth on the 
author’s side, which may happen to 
be more productive. 

One word on the obscurity of 
Sordello. It arises not so much 
from peculiarities of style, and the 
involved structure of occasional sen- 
tences (too much has been said on 
this; as a rule the sty le of Sorde llo 
is vigorously straightfor ward), as 
from the unrelaxing demand which 
is made throughout upon the intel- 
lectual and imaginative energy and 
alertness of the reader. This con- 
stant demand exhausts the power of 
attention in a short time, and the 
mind is unable to sustain its watch- 
fulness and sureness of action, so 
that if we read much at a sitting 


we often find the first few pages 


clear and admirable, while the last 
three or four over whith the eye 
passes before we close the book 
leave us bewildered and jaded ; 

and we say, ‘ Sordello is so dread- 
fully obscure.’ The truth is, Mr. 
Browning has given too much in 
his couple of hundred pages ; there 
is not a line of the poem which is 
not as full of matter as a line can 
be; so that if the ten syllables 
sometimes seem to start and give 
way under the strain, we need not 
wonder, We come to no places in 
Sordello where we can rest and 
dream or look up at the sky. Ideas, 
emotions, images, analyses, descrip- 
tions, still come crowding on. There 
is too much of everything ; we can- 


but with care for a man or book such would 
I blame nobody, 
for I lately gave time and pains to 
but after 


at first, “and therefore leave it as I find it.’—Dedication 
M. Mitsand’s article on Mr. Browning’s poetry which 


appeared many years ago in the Revue des deux Mondes, may still be read with advantage. 
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not see the wood for the trees. To- 
wards the end of the third book Mr. 
Browning interrupts the story that 
he may ‘ pause and breathe.’ That 
is an apt expression; but Mr. 
Browning seems unable to slacken 
the motion of his mind, and during 
this breathing - space heart and 
brain, perceptive and _ reflective 
powers, are almost more busily at 
work than ever. 

Before proceeding to trace in 
detail the story of Sordello, includ- 
ing what the author has called ‘ the 
incidents in the development of a 
soul,’ it will be right to indicate the 
place of Sordello amongst the poems 
of Mr. Browning, and to make clear 
its purport as a whole. Sordello is 
a companion poem of Paracelsus 
(five years after the publication of 
which it appeared), and no one can 
possess himself of the ideas of Mr. 
Browning without a study of the 
two. ‘Jesens en moi l’infini,’ ex- 
claimed Napoleon one day, with his 
hand upon his breast. ‘ Je sens en 
moi l’infini’ is the germ-idea of 
these poems. An account of Mr. 
Browning as a thinker would be an 
insufficient account of his genius, 
for he is also an artist. But more 
than almost any other poet he is an 
intellectual artist, and especially in 
Paracelsus and Sordello he worked 
—worked too much, perhaps— 
under the guidance of ideas, ab- 
stract views of character, or the 
translation intointellectual theorems 
of the instincts of the heart (an 
‘analyst’ Mr. Browning calls him- 
self in Sordello), too little perhaps 
through a pure sympathy with life 
in some of its individual, concrete 
forms. If any artist may be said 
to embody in his work a clearly 
defined system of thought, this may 
be said of Mr. Browning ; a system, 
however, which is not manufactured 
by logic, but the vital growth of his 
whole nature in an intellectual direc- 
tion. Man here on earth, according 
tothecentral and controlling thought 
of Mr. Browning, man here in a 
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state of preparation for other lives, 
and surrounded by wondrous spiri- 
tual influences, is too great for the 
sphere that contains him, while at 
the same time he can exist only by 
submitting for the present to the 
conditions it imposes ; never with- 
out fatal loss becoming content with 
such submission, or regarding those 
conditions as final. Our nature here 
is unfinished, imperfect ; but its 
glory, its peculiarity—that which 
makes us men, not God and not 
brutes—lies in this very character 
of imperfection, giving scope as it 
does for indefinite growth and pro- 
gress. This progress is at the pre- 
sent time commonly thought of as 
progress of the race; Mr. Browning 
does not forget this (witness the 
concluding pages of Paracelsus), 
but he dwells chiefly upon the pro- 
gress of the individual. Now a man 
may commit either of two irretriev- 
able errors: he may renounce 
(through temptations of sense and 
other causes, but most frequently 
through supineness of heart, or 
brain, or hand, or else through 
prudential motives) his future, his 
spiritual, his infinite life and its 
concerns. That is one error. Or 
he may try to force those concerns, 
and corresponding states of thought, 
feeling, and endeavour into the 
present material life, the life of 
limitation ,and of inadequate and 
imperfect resources. That is the 
other. He may deny his higher 
nature, which is ever yearning up- 
ward to God through all high forms 
of human thought, emotion, and 
action (Mr. Browning loves to insist 
on this point); he may weary of 
failure, which is his glory (as gene- 
rating a higher tendency), and fall 
back upon a limited and improgres- 
sive perfection; or else he may spurn 
at the conditions of existence, and 
endeavour to realise in this life 
what is work for eternity. To deny 
heaven and the infinite life—that is 
one extreme ; to deny earth and the 
finite life—that is the other. If we 
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are content with the limited and 
perishable joys, and gifts and facul- 
ties of the world, we see not God 
and never shall see him. If, on the 
contrary, we aim at accomplishing 
under all the restrictions of this life 
the work of eternity—if we desire 
absolute knowledge or none at all, 
infinite love or no love, a boundless 
exercise of our will, the manifesta- 
tion of our total power, or no exer- 
cise of our will—then we shall either 
destroy ourselves, dash ourselves to 
pieces against the walls of time and 
space, or else, seeing that our objects 
are unattainable, sink into a state of 
hopeless enervation. But between 
these two extremes lies a middle 
course, and in it will be found the 
true life of man. He must not rest 
content with earth and the gifts of 
earth; he must not aim at ‘thrusting 
in time eternity’s concern;’ but he 
must perpetually grasp at things 
which are just within, or almost 
without his reach, and, having at- 
tained them, find that they are un- 
satisfying; so that by an endless 
series of aspirations and endeavours, 
which generate new aspirations and 
new endeavours, he may be sent on 
to God and Christ and heaven. 

These ideas lead us to the central 
point, from which we can perceive 
the peculiarity and origin of Mr. 
Browning’s feeling with regard to 
nature, art, religion, love, beauty, 
knowledge. Around them we ob- 
serve, as we read through his 
works, one poem after another fall- 
ing into position, each bringing in 
addition something of its own. 

Is it of external nature that Mr. 
Browning speaks? The precious- 
ness of external nature lies in its 
being but the manifest power and 
love of God to which our heart 
springs as fire. In that Faster 
Dream of the last judgment what 
is the doom of God upon the con- 
demned soul? It is to take all that 
the soul desires ; and since the soul 
of the lost man loved the world, the 
world with its beauty, and wonder, 
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and delight, but never yearned up- 
ward to God, who dwelt in them, 
the decree is pronounced : 

Thou art shut 


Out of the heaven of spirit; glut 
Thy sense upon the world. 


And no condemnation could have 
been more awful; for nature has 
betrayed and ruined us if we rest in 
it,—betrayed and ruined us unless 
it sends us onward unsatisfied to 
God. 

And what are Mr. Browning’s 
chief doctrines on the subject of 
art? No one has so profoundly 
exposed the worldliness of the con- 
noisseur or virtuoso, who, feeling 
none of the unsatisfied aspirations 
of the artist, rests in the visible pro- 
ducts of art, and looks for nothing 
beyond them. ‘The Bishop orders 
his tomb at St. Praxed’s,’ will recur 
to the mind of the reader. The 
true glory of art is that in its crea- 
tion there arise desires and aspira- 
tions which can never be satisfied 
on earth; but which generate new 
aspirations and new desires, by 
which the spirit mounts to God 
himself. The artist who can realise 
his ideal has missed the true gain of 
art. In Pippa Passes the regenera- 
tion of Jules the sculptor’s art 
turns on his foreseeing in the very 
perfection he had attained to an 
ultimate failure. And Andrea del 
Sarto being weighed is found want- 
ing, precisely because he is ‘the 
faultless painter :’ 


A man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what’s a heaven for? All is silver-grey, 
Placid and perfect with my art—the worse ! 


But Andrea with a copy of one of 
Raphael's paintings before him can 
imagine his contemporary 


Reaching, that heaven might so replenish 
him, 

Above and through his art—for it gives way ; 

That arm is wrongly put—and these again— 

A fault to pardon in the drawing’s lines. 


The true artist is ever sent 
through and beyond his art to God. 
Tears start into the eyes of Abt 
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Vogler, who has been extemporising 
on his musical instrnment, because 
now in the silence he feels the 
beauty of that palace of music which 
he reared, and which is gone never 
to be recalled. There is in the 
silence a sense of loss, vacancy, and 
failure. But the failure generates 
a higher aspiration, and the musi- 
cian reaches upward to God: 
Therefore to whom turn I but to Thee, the 
ineffable Name ? 
Builder and maker, thou, of houses not made 
with hands. 
What, have fear of change from thee who 
art ever the same ? 
Doubt that thy power can fill the heart that 
thy power expands ? 


Honour to the early Christian 
painters who rejected a limited per- 
fection such as that of Greek art, 
the subject of which was finite, and 
which taught men to submit, and 
who dared to be faulty ; faulty, be- 
cause the subject of their art was 
full of infinite hopes and fears, and 
because they would lead men to 
aspire.! Is it love of which Mr. 
Browning speaks? No passion so 
much as love can 

Make time break, 


And let us pent-up creatures through 
Into eternity our due.? 


But the means which love can com- 
mand on earth are always incom- 
mensurate to its nature and its de- 
sires. Yet in apparent failure there 
may be gain, not loss. Let the 
reader turn to those companion 
poems—poems of subtle meaning— 
Love in a Life, and, Life in a Love. 
In each poem love is represented as 
pursuing its object without ever 
attaining it. This is a real failure, 
says Mr. Browning, when love is 
dependent on a life, and controlled 
by a life’s limitations. But in its 
own nature, love is infinite; and if 
we could but live in love, life would 
partake of the infinity and eternity 
of the passion or essence with which 


1 Old Pictures in Florence. 
* Easter Day, xxvii., xxviii, 
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it would be consubstantial; the 
object of desire could never be at- 
tained, but it would be for ever 
pursued, and apparent failure would 
but urge on to the real success, to 
everlasting aspiration and endea- 
vour. Once more: does Mr. Brown- 
ing speak of knowledge? Its gleams 
were meant to ‘sting with hunger 
for full light.’ Its goal is God 
himself. Its most precious part is 
that which is least positive ; those 
momentary intuitions of things 
which eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard —‘ fallings from us, vanish- 
ings.’3 Even the revelation of God 
in Christianity left room for doubts 
and guesses; because growth is the 
law of man’s nature, and perfect 
knowledge would have stayed his 
growth ;4 while, at the same time, 
its assurances of a boundless life 
beyond the grave saved Christianity 
from the failure of heathenism, 
which could not extinguish man’s 
longings for a higher than material 
or worldly perfection, but was 
unable to utilise them, or suggest 
how they could be changed from 
restlessness and self-conflict to a 
sustaining hope.® The reader may 
complete the impression now pro- 
duced by a thoughtful reading of 
a poem in which these ideas of Mr. 
Browning find perhaps their noblest 
expression,—‘ Rabbi Ben Ezra.’ 

So far Mr. Browning’s system of 
thought has been illustrated chiefly 
by his shorter poems. But to the 
same central ideas belong Para- 
celsus (published 1835), Sordello 
(1840), and Faster Day (1850). 
In each we read ‘a soul’s tragedy.’ 
Paracelsus aspires to absolute know- 
ledge, and to power based on such 
knowledge, the attainment of which 
is forbidden by the conditions of 
our existence. In the same poem, 
a second phase of the same error— 
that of refusing for the present to 
submit to the terms of life—is re- 


2 Dis Aliter Visum, or Le Byron de 10s jours. 
4 4 Death in the Desert. 


5 Cleon. 
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presented in Aprile, who would 
‘love infinitely and be loved;’ the 
boundlessness of his desires pro- 
duces a disdain of such attainments 
and accomplishments as are possible 
on this earth; his ideal being be- 
yond possibility of res slisation, he 
rejects all the means of life since 
they are proved inadequate to his 
aspirations, and rejects the results 
of life because they are limited and 
imperfect; he cannot stoop from 
his sublime isolation in a world of 
dreams to task himself for the good 
of his fellows, and he sinks into a 
state of hopeless enervation. Para- 
celsus is the victim of the tempta- 
tions of an aspiring intellect ; t; Apr ile, 
of the temptations of a yearning, 
passionate jeart. Mr. Browning 
decided to complete our view of 
this side of the subject by showing 
the failure of an attempt to manifest 
the infinite scope, and realise the 
infinite energy of will, the inability 
of a great nature to “de »ploy all its 
magnificent resources, and by com- 
pelling men in some way or other 
to acknowledge that nature as their 
master, to gain a full sense of its 
existence. With this purpose he 
wrote Sordello. 

But the same subject has an- 
other side, and this also Mr. Brown- 
ing felt himself bound to present. 
It was the error of Paracelsus, and 
Aprile, and Sordello to endeavour 
to overleap the limitations of life, 
or to force within those limits an 
infinity of knowledge, emotion, or 
volition, which they are unable to 
contain. It is no less an error to 
content one’s self with the present 
conditions of our existence, to cease 
straining beyond them towards the 
highest objects of thought, love, 
and desire—in a word, to God. 
And here is the side of the subject 
which is regarded in Kaster Day. 
Why is the condemnation of the 
soul by God in that dream inevit- 
able? Because the speaker failed 
in his dream in the probation of 
life, accepted the finite joys and 
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aims of earth (each with some taint 
in it) as sufficient and final, and 
never grasped at or yearned to- 
wards the heavenly influences and 
joys, that flitted faint and rare 
above the ¢ arthly, but which were 
taintless, and therefore best. 

We have seized the subject of 
Sordello as it appears in the ulti- 
mate analysis. Let us now go 
briefly over the story, and recount 
‘the incidents in the development 
of a soul.’ 

Scene: First Mantua and its 
neighbourhood; afterwards, Verona 
and Ferrara. Time: about 1225, 
or forty years before the birth of 
Dante. Dramatis persone: Azzo, 
Lord of Este, and Count Richard of 
St. Boniface, Prince of Verona— 
Guelphs ; Ecelin Romano, Vicar of 
the Emperor in Italy, and his sup- 
porter Taurello Salinguerra—Ghi- 
bellins; and others, men and women, 
of whom we shall hear. 

Not many miles from Mantua, 
having traversed a pine forest, you 
drop suddenly into a little vale, 
Goito by name, surrounded by a 
few low mountains, and bright with 
vines, through which you may wind 
to a castle in the midst. Here 
more than twenty years before the 
date which has been given, might 
be seen wandering beneath the 
vines, or on the hill- -tops, or stand- 
ing on one of the breezy parapets 
of the castle, a slender boy in the 
dress of a page, with a noble and 
finely chiselled face—our hero, Sor- 
dello. Here he lives, cared for only 
by some old women-servants who 
wait on the mistress of the castle, 
Adelaide, the second wife of Ecelin, 
and on the maiden Palma, Ecelin’s 
daughter by his former wife, Agnes 
Este. 

Who is Sordello? All his life, 
as far back as the boy can remem- 
ber, was spent within the circle of 
these hills. But he was not always 
here. He has heard how in a night 
tumult at Vicenza, when the Ghi- 
bellin quarters were attacked and 
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set on fire by Guelphs, Adelaide 
with her infant son was rescued 
from the flames by Sordello’s father, 
a poor archer, who himself perished, 
but left this child whom Adelaide, 
in gratitude to her preserver, took 
charge of and brought up in her 
castle of Goito. On that same 
night of the Guelph attack perished 
also the wife and newborn son of 
the Ghibellin chieftain, Taurello, 
ever since which event he fell 
voluntarily into a subordinate posi- 
tion, became the instrument of 
Ecelin, ceased to scheme on his 
own account, and took life unam- 
bitiously and pleasantly however it 
came to him: now in the form of 
havoc and sudden bloodshed when 
Guelphs were in the way, now in 
that of festal ceremonies, bull-baits, 
dances of jongleurs, and songs of 
troubadours—a portly, easy-natured 
soldier. 

Before we proceed with the story 
let us pause to say a word about 
Sordello’s nature, physical and spi- 
ritual, forgetting that he is still but 
achild. His physical organisation 
is of that fine susceptible kind 
which a poet might possess. 


His face 
Look, now he turns away! Yourselves 
shall trace 
(The delicate nostril swerving wide and fine, 
A sharp and restless lip, so well combine 
With that calm brow) a soul fit to receive 
Delight at every sense ; you can believe 
Sordello foremost in the regal class 
Nature has broadly severed from her mass 
Of men, and framed for pleasure, as she 
frames 
Some happy lands that have luxurious 
names, 
For loose fertility ; a footfall there 
Suffices to upturn to the warm air 
Half-germinating spices ; mere decay 
Produces richer life; and day by day 
New pollen on the lily-petal grows ; 
And still more labyrinthine buds the rose. 
You recognise at once the finer dress 
Of flesh that amply lets in loveliness 
At eye and ear, while round the rest is 
furled 
(As though she [Nature] would not trust 
them with her world) 
A veil that shows a sky not near so blue, 
And lets but half the sun look fervid through. 
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By two very different classes of 
spiritual natures this physical orga- 
nisation, which fits a man for the 
perception and feeling of beauty, 
may be possessed. There are those 
lovers of beauty who are born to be 
worshippers of something outside 
themselves, whether it be the sub- 
duing loveliness of earth and sky, 
or of some heroic character, or of 
some noble cause, or of God himself. 
They are born to be worshippers, 
and to lose themselves in what they 
worship, endowing the object of 
their homage with all high gifts of 
their own souls, and bowing down 
before it, as if it possessed by an 
inherent right those qualities which 
are of their own bestowal. The 
second class consists of those who 
recognise in their own natures a 
power superior to all that exists 
outside of themselves, and who with 
each new revealment of beauty, or 
goodness, or strength, or wisdom, 
make discovery of some new quality 
of their own souls heretofore unde- 
veloped or unperceived. These are 
not the worshipping spirits; they 
are characterised not by a predomi- 
nance of love but of will; they 
would subdue all things to them- 
selves; their claims on life are 
boundless, and they compel life 
(unless failure overtake them) to 
yield up to their sublime self-asser- 
tion untried forms of beauty, good- 
ness, knowledge, power; and thus 
they vindicate the rights of hu- 
manity, thus they raise the standard 
of the general demands on life and 
the gifts of life, so that we all, to the 
meanest of us, may in the end fol- 
low them with our more bounded 
wills, 

Now what is the special need of 
a nature belonging to this second 
class ? Is itnot some means of self- 
display,—self-display not through 
any motive of vanity, but because 
human will gains perception of it- 
self by its effects? What I have 
done, however slight, declares to me 
that I have willed; the torn petals 
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of a rose which I have plucked to 
pieces assure me of the presence of 
my living will; much ampler is the 
assurance which the impression of 
my will upon the men and women 
who surround me may afford. The 
lover heart-whole in his worship is 
never troubled by doubts of his 
own truth; but sudden failings of 
spirit come to him whose faith is in 
himself and his own will; he looks 
out tremblingly to ascertain that 
others do not consider he has urged 
false claims; he requires to see 
himself mirrored in external men 
and things; he must always live 
before a crowd. 

Such is the special requirement 
of a nature belonging to this second 
class—of which Sordello is a mem- 
ber. And now what are its peculiar 
dangers and temptations? They 
are two, leading in precisely oppo- 
site directions. Such a man as 
Sordello may perceive that the world 
is too narrow a place to admit of 
a perfect manifestation of himself, 
that human life with its thousand 
limitations is too small to contain 
the workings of the powers of his 
soul, and that the means of life are 
too feeble to be their instruments. 
This perception may result in a 
mood of fatal enervation. He may 
decline the duty of toiling for the 
good of men, because the condi- 
tions imposed on human existence 
forbid the full realisation of his aims; 
he may despise the poor successes 
which are possible ; he may perform 
no other achievements than the 
transcendent but easy triumphs of a 
dream. Or, again, he may err in 
an opposite way. He may be pos- 
sessed with a desire to put forth all 
his powers in this sphere of human 
life which is too narrow to contain 
them, a desire to display completely 
here the resources of a nature which 
can find scope for its full develop- 
ment only hereafter, 


Thrusting in time eternity’s concern, 


and so bring ruin upon himself, and 
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scatter ruin on all around him. ‘ Je 
sens en moi l’infini,’ exclaimed Na- 
poleon. 

Now let the reader place Sordello 
in the second class described above, 
and bear in mind the special re- 
quirement and the peculiar temp- 
tations of that class; he will then 
be at the right point for under- 
standing the narrative, and studying 
‘the incidents in the development 
of a soul.’ 

We return to Goito and the boy 
who wanders about its castle. And, 
first, his time passes in the healthy, 
unconscious life of a child, each 
day’s new sights and sounds suffi- 
cing for the day, with natural en- 
joyment of sun, air, and sleep. After 
the manner of imaginative children 
living in solitude (indeed of all 
children except some little born 
realists), he makes companionship 
of whatever objects he finds around 
him—fiowers, trees, birds, insects,— 
animating and giving them per- 
sonality according to the caprices 
of his individual fancy, with no 
guidance from the catholic feeling 
which has found expression in our 
nursery anthology. Everything be- 
comes vassal to his fancy, and by 
the most incalculable passages of 
mind and freaks of association he 
connects one thing with another till 
an entire imaginary world sur- 
rounds him. 

« Conceive! the orpine-patch 
Blossoming earliest on the log-house thatch 
The day those archers wound along the 

vines— 

Related to the chief that left their lines 

To climb with clinking step the northern 
stair 

Up to the solitary chambers where 


Sordello never came. Thus thrall reached 
thrall; 

He o’er-festooning every interval, 

As the adventurous spider, making light 

Of distance, shoots her threads from depth 
to height, 

From barbican to battlement ; so flung 

Fantasies forth and in their centre swung 

Our architect,—the breezy morning fresh 

Above, and merry,—all his waving mesh 

Laughing with lucid dew-drops rainbow- 


edg: ed . 
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Thus his days glide away sunnily, 
while he grows up selfish enough, 
(since what was there to tell the 
boy that others desired a portion of 
his happiness?) and without the 
feeblest moral sense. 

Time at length puts an end to 
this period of waking dreams. The 
objects around him become perhaps 
too familiar to accept of new trans- 
formations, surprises, and disguises 
from the child’s fancy, and they 
settle down into their every-day 
shapes. The poppy appears to him, 
after all, a poppy and nothing more; 
bird and beast are no longer friends 
or enemies whom he may watch 
with wondering awe, and love, and 
admiration, and hope, and fear; they 
have sunk into mere bird and beast. 
And Sordello perceives that it was 
his own creative faculty which had 
endowed them with their peculiar 
attributes. Now the time is come 
when the boy cannot be satisfied 
without doing and being something 
himself. And he needs some com- 
panions more competent to allow 
his claims, and admire his perform- 
ances than were the flowers and 
birds. Finding no such companions 
really at hand he is compelled to 
create them once again, and he re- 
turns to the world of dreams. 

But now the crowd with which 
he surrounds himself is one of men 
and women, for such witnesses of 
his exploits he at present requires. 
All persons whom he has seen,— 
his mistress, Adelaide, the golden- 
haired maiden Palma, the aged 
foreign women servants who wait 
upon them, the archers who one 
day wound through the vine-paths 
to the castle,—all persons of whom 
he has heard,—Kcelin, Este, the 
Pope, the Emperor,—now press 
before him, a stream of life-like 
figures. Each is conspicuous by 
some special attribute or power, 
conspicuous by the embodiment or 
possession of beauty, or wisdom, or 
strength, or goodness; each is 
played off against the others, and 
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made to pronounce an estimate 
of the worth of the others’ se- 
veral qualities; and thus Sordello 
is feeling his way through much in- 
experience to that ideal of perfect 
human faculties and attainments 
which he would in his own person 
exhibit, and the possession of which 
he would assure himself of by the 
recognition which, as manifested in 
himself, it would obtain from others. 
Now when the boy bends his slight 
bow it is as a crusader against ima- 
ginary enemies of the faith; when 
he climbs the steep above the vines 
it is the Trentine pass through 
which he marches as vicar of the 
emperor; all is still a dream 
he knows; but a day may come 
when he shall find means of action 
corresponding to his will, a body 
fitted to his soul. 

Testing the powers and qualities 
of men in this way the pageant of 
his dream thins, and instead of each 
figure remaining the possessor of 
one distinguishing attribute, beauty 
and strength and wisdom now unite 
themselves in a single person, so 
that all the abilities and graces of 
men are summed up in two or three 
ideals of manhood. At last from 
these emerges one transcendent form 
in which the perfection of human 
nature is embodied,—that form 
which is to be exhibited in Sordello 
himself. What name shall we give 
to this ideal ? Can we say better than 
that as the antique world had dis- 
covered before him, so now Sordello 
has discovered Apollo? This ideal 
of manhood, this Apollo, as we may 
call it, Sordello will be, and no 
other. It was as Apollo he ascended 
the bed of the mountain stream in 
the depth of June, and looked down 
upon the forests and fields of vines 
which his fancy magnified and en- 
nobled into an external world of 
dimensions suited to his new ideal 
self, and when hours afterwards 


Aloft would hang 
White summer lightnings; as it sank and 
sprang 
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To measure, that whole palpitating breast 
Of heaven, ’twas Apollo, nature prest 
At eve to worship. 


And for his Daphne who so fit and 
fair as Palma? 


Conspicuous in his world 

Of dreams sat Palma. How the tresses 
curled 

Into a sumptuous swell of gold and wound 

About her like a glory! even the ground 

Was bright as with spilt sunbeams; breathe 
not, breathe 

Not !—poised, see, one leg doubled under- 
neath, 

Its small foot buried in the dimpling snow, 

Rests, but the other, listlessly below, 

O’er the couch-side swings feeling for cool 
air, 

The vein streaks swoln a richer violet where 

The languid blood lies heavily ; yet calm 

On her slight prop, each flat and outspread 
palm, 

As but suspended in the act to rise 

3y consciousness of beauty, whence 
eyes 

Turn with so frank a triumph, for she meets 

Apollo’s gaze in the pine glooms, 


her 


But time is stealing away. Sordello 
is no longer a boy ; he is in the 
prime of youth, and nothing is as 
yet really done : 


Lean he grows and pale 
Though restlessly at rest. 


At last an accident happens which 


breaks up Sordello’s ‘mixed con- 
tent,’ and leads him towards the 
true business of men. Adelaide and 
Palma have left Goito for the neigh- 
bouring Mantua, where amongst 
other amusements and festivities 
they are to preside at a Court of 
Love which Richard of St. Boniface 
(a suitor for Palma’s hand) is to 
hold, and which is to conclude with 
a lay sung by the illustrious trou- 
badour Eglamor. With the bubble 
of his fanc y grown great and bright, 
Sordello wanders throu gh the woods 
towards Mantua, picturing to him- 
self a scene in which he himself 
gains Palma, and receives confession 
of her love with crowds to witness 
his triumph, and in the presence of 
Richard, the rejected suitor. _The 
bubble, when greatest and brightest, 
bursts. Emerging beyond a screen 
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of pine-trees, he beholds a crowd of 
real men and women, gay and noisy, 
round a pavilion. Real men and 
women, and Sordello is offered no 
homage; he, born to be adored, 
suddenly discovers that he is weak, 
scarcely a match for any one he sees. 
And yet there abides within him a 
consciousness of untried powers, 
and he would not exchange this 
potential supremacy of his for the 
best of their actual endowments. 
We shall see whether something 
after all may not be realised. 
Palma and Adelaide appear, but 
not Richard. Richard’s troubadour, 
however, the famous Eglamor, is 
ready with his lute to sing. ‘EH lys’ 
(E1 lys, the lily) is the ideal subject 
and the name of Eglamor’s poem; 
and he images in verse according to 
his ability this his type of perfection. 
While he is singing Sordello’s brain 
swims, for he recognises in the sub- 
ject of the poem the tale of Apollo. 
And his own ideal of human graces 
and abilities embodied in a person 
is nobler than that of the minstrel. 
Eglamor, one of the worshipping 
spirits, one born for self-forgetful 
devotion to some object outside 
himself, one to whom poetry is ‘a 
temple-worship vague and vast,’ who 
is proud of his service, humble as it 
is, to ideal beauty, and has his life 
and joy in it alone, is in all this the 
opposite of Sordello ; and the latter 
(whose self-possessed genius bears 
to Eglamor’s some such relation as 
Goethe’s might be said to bear to 
Keats’s) sees how in the poem 
which he listens to he could supply 


Each foolish gap and chasm 
The minstrel left in his enthusiasm. 


Accordingly Eglamor has no sooner 
ceased than Sordello takes the lute, 
advances, and adopting the names 
and time and place that appeared in 
Eglamor’s poem, begins and hastens 
through the ‘ true lay with the true 
end,’ substituting his own type of 
perfection for that of the poet on 
whom the people’s applause has 
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just been showered. By the time 

his song is ended, a real victory has 

been achieved by him at last : 

The cries, 

The crowding round, 
prize ! 

(For he had gained some prize)—He seemed 
to shrink 

Into a sleepy cloud, just at whose brink 

One sight withheld him. There sat Adelaide, 

Silent; but at her knees the very maid 

Of the North Chamber,' her red lips as rich, 

The same pure fleecy hair; one weft of 
which, 

Golden and great, quite touched his cheek 
as o'er 

She leant, speaking some six words and no 
more. 

He answered something, anything ; and she 

Unbound a scarf and laid it heavily 

Upon him, her neck’s warmth and all. Again 

Moved the arrested magic ; in his brain 

Noises grew, and a light that turned to 
glare, 

And greater glare, until the intense flare 

Engulphed him, shut the whole scene from 
his sense. 

And when he woke ’twas many a furlong 
thence, 

At home; the sun shining his ruddy wont ; 

The customary birds’-chirp ; but his front 

Was crowned—was crowned! Her scented 
scarf around 

His neck! 

A week is passed by Sordello—the 

quiet of Goito around him—in suck- 

ing the sweet out of every circum- 

stance of the achievement. As he 

wanders out one morning, he hears 

the sound of chanting approaching 

through the woods, and soon appears 

acompany of jongleurs and trou- 


and proffering the 


véres bearing to burial the body of 


Eglamor. The shock of his own 
discomfiture and of Sordello’s sud- 
den triumph had been too much for 
the simple and fervid heart of the 
poet. He had lost all—his purpose, 
his rank, his very life. 
Yet envy sank 
Within him, as he heard Sordello out, 
And, for the first time, shouted—tried to 
shout 
Like others, not from any zeal to show 
Pleasure that way ; the common sort did so, 
And what was Eglamor? who, bending down 
The same, placed his beneath Sordello’s 
crown, 


Mr. Browning’s Sordello. 


Printed a kiss on his successor’s hand, 
Left one great tear on it, then joined his 
band. 


There was no envy in Eglamor’s 
heart, but no one recognised the 
fact that he was defeated so clearly 
as himself. That night he slept, 
and never woke again. And now, 
chanting a funeral song, the trou- 
véres bear on the beaten man to his 
last abode. The victor Sordello 
meets this procession, and invoking 
all blessings of the woodlands on 
the resting-place of Eglamor, and 
bidding his fame continue, he takes 
the crown from his own brow and 
lays it on the dead poet’s breast : 


Nor the prayer quite fruitless fell. 
A plant they have yielding a three-leaved 
bell 
Which whitens at the heart ere noon, and 
ails 
Till evening: evening gives it to her gales 
To clear away with such forgotten things 
As are an eyesore to the morn: this brings 


Him [Eglamor] to their mind, and bears 
his very name. 


Sordello now receives an invita- 
tion to Mantua, where he is assured 
the public long for his arrival, and 
are eager for some more of the won- 
derful Goito poetry. And now it 
seems to him that his vocation is 
clear. By this gift of song he is as 
far exalted above ordinary men and 
women as he formerly found himself 
exalted above his companions the 
birds and flowers. He now seems 
to have found a means of giving his 
own nature expression, and of com- 
pelling men to recognise him as 
their superior. For while others— 
kings, warriors, priests, statesmen, 
lovers—had each some real func- 
tion of his own, and was confined 
to it, Sordello as an artist (having 
himself no function) comprehends 
the natures and lives and interests 
of all, and can declare their secrets 
in his verse. Will they not acknow- 
ledge his greatness? Shall he not 
obtain evidence of that greatness in 


? Palma, whom Sordello had seen in the north chamber of the castle 
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this homage of theirs? With such 
thoughts he comes to Mantua. 

But the city life agrees ill with 
Sordello’s inner nature. After all, 
it was not poetry he cared for, but 
the self-display, the recognition by 
others, and the consequent recogni- 
tion by himself, of the powers of his 
nature, which he had obtained by 
means of poetry. He finds the 
labour of writing verse troublesome, 
and is even content to plagiarise 
the rhymes of Eglamor. The men 
and women of his first poems are 
simple embodiments of virtue or 
vice, of manly strength or womanly 
tenderness and grace ; slight studies 
of character, as Sordello himself 
cannot but be aware. Yet they 
please the public; he is courted, 
complimented, and féted as the last 
distinguished poet, and soon he finds 
himself shamefully hankering for 
praise, and enjoying the petty plea- 
sures of real life, in violation of that 
design according to which he was 
to have comprehended the pleasures 
and pains of all kinds of men, but 
have himself not yielded to the re- 
stricting influence of any. He rouses 
himself to attempt some poetical 
work of a higher order than he has 
yet accomplished. But the diffi- 
culties which arise from an unformed 
language (and the inadequacy of 
any language to present in the 
analysis of words what should be 
perceived whole and unbroken) 
throw him back, and he returns to 
the old style of writing, and is con- 
tent with the old praise, and the 
consciousness of a greatness in him 
which is not yet recognised. 

But when he investigates the 
nature of the applause which he 
obtained as poet, is the result grati- 
fying ? He had supposed that when 
he represented king, warrior, states- 
man, priest, lover, in his verses, it 
would be believed that the poet was 
superior to them all, because he 
comprehended in imagination their 
several characters and functions. 
He finds that the real wonder with 
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the Mantuans is how ‘a mere 
singer,’ ugly, stunted, weak (so 
Sordello appears to them), could 
have these great people—such as 
Montfort, whose deeds he sang of— 
completely, so to speak, at his 
fingers’ ends; while the full tide 
of praise swept past him to those 
who were the subjects of his poems. 
Upon this discovery his heart turns 
angrily on his M®lantuan critics. 
Why care what such as they thought 
of hin? Had he not been fooling 
himself when he imagined they were 
competent hearers of his poems, 
just as he had fooled himself when 
he made companions out of flowers 
and trees? Was it not his own 
fancy which made them wise and 
brilhant and witty and judicious ? 
Let them praise or blame, as they 
choose. Only with this conclusion 


came the consequence that he must 
needs fail to gain by means of them ° 
the self-display he neede1. 

And now the nature of Sordello 
is sundered in two, and at war with 
itself, so that his true personality 


vanishes. There remains Sordello 
the man, hungry for every paltry 
pleasure of the moment, and un- 
willing that one moment’s toil 
should lose its immediate reward, 
its quick return of praise or gratifi- 
cation ; and there is Sordello the 
poet, despising the man and thwart- 
ing him and postponing all present 
delight in prospect of a time when 
his infinite demands on life should 
be satisfied. ‘But the complete 
Sordello, man and bard, . . . was 
gone.’ While questioning with him- 
self whether he should devote him- 
self utterly to his art, denying him- 
self every present pleasure, or 
wholly renounce his art, and mix 
as a man with men, the Mantuans 
—peopleof distinction—would break 
in upon him: what could he do but 
fall in with the dull conventions of 
the day, expected from a poet such 
as he? His very talk becomes a 
sorrow to the heart; insincere be- 
cause talk is required of him, and 
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he must speak in a language not 
his own. Were he in solitude he 
could give to any question which 
arose a meditative answer, such as 
became a thinker and a poet: 
but alas! 
One of God’s large ones [i.e. answers] tardy 
to condense 
Itself into a period. 


While the Mantuan talkers have 
opinions of the pattern-kind cut and 
dry and ready for show, and expect 
a give-and-take conversation from 


Sordello : 


The end was, he retailed 
Some ready-made opinion, put to use 
This quip, that maxim, ventured [to] re- 
produce 
Gestures and tones, at any folly caught 
Serving to finish with ; . 
‘ His soul, 
U eqn al to the compassing a whole, 


Saw in the tenth part less ‘and less to strive 
About. 


So fares the man Sordello. As a 
poet he falls from his ideal because 
his hearers are incapable of being 
interested in the poetry—philoso- 
phical studies of character—which 
his artistic tendency urges him to 
produce. His daily work now is 
only not to sink under any rivals. 
And working merely for momentary 
applause, any of the small critics or 
genius-haunters of Mantua can twist 
him round his thumb; whom yet 
Sordello despises, and with whose 
views he is ready to fall in, partly 
for the sake of getting rid of the 
intruder. Yet his conformity with 
these petty views is seldom perfect : 


He would miss 
Some point, brought into contact with them 
ere 
Assured 
sphere 
Of his existence they attended him; 
Whence blunders—falsehoods rectify—a 
grim 
List, slur it over! 


in what small segment of the 


Meanwhile Adelaide dies at Goito ; 

and Kcelin succeeds in procuring 

the betrothal of the sister of Azzo 

and the sister of Count Richard to 

his own two sons; and promises 
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Palma to the Count himself. Weary 
of the world, sick and old, he thus 
hopes to conclude the strife of Ghi- 
bellin and Guelph, and retires to end 
his days in a monastery. His com- 
rade, Taurello Salinguerra, is thun- 
derstruck by the “intelligence of 
Adelaide’s death and of these doings 
of Ecelin, and rides with hot haste 
from Naples to Vicenza, to expos- 
tulate with the chieftain. But ex- 
postulation is useless. Lcelin is 
tired with the struggle for power, 
and would close his life at peace 
with the Holy Father ; and he buys 
off any further remonstrances of 
Taurello by offering him Palma, 
who is still at Goito, as a lure, by 
which to obtain influence over 
Richard. 

Taurello is about to visit Mantua 
to recover breath. His arrival is to 
be celebrated by games and songs 
and dances. Sordello is called upon 
to prepare an ode. Caring not 


whether verses come or keep away, 
he wanders into the country : 


Dumb 

Till evening, when he paused, thoroughly 
spent, 

On a blind hill-top: 
went, 

Yielding himself up as to an embrace. 

The moon came out ; like features of a face 

A querulous fraternity of pines, 

Sad blackthorn clumps, leafless and gro- 
velling vines 

Also came out, made gradually up 

The picture; *twas Goito’s mountain-cup 

And castle. He had dropped through one 
defile 

He never dared explore, the Chief ere while 

Had vanished by. Back rushed the dream, 
enwrapped 

Him wholly. "T'was Apollo now they lapped, 

Those mountains, not a pettish minstrel 
meant 

To wear away his soul in discontent, 

Brooding on fortune’s malice. Heart and 
brain 

Swelled ; be expanded to himself again. 


. 


down the gorge he 


Come home Sordello! Soon 

Was he low muttering, beneath the moon, 

Of sorrow saved, of quiet evermore, 

Since from the purpose, he maintained be- 
fore, 

Only resulted wailing and hot tears. 


00 
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He explores the castle, torch in 
hand, and finds that Palma had 
left it that very day. He wanders 
through the well known chambers, 
and rests at last beneath a marble 
font supported by the figures of 
marble girls, beside whom he used 
to rest when a boy. He muses; 
the instruments at his command 
for acting out his will had been 
proved unfit; the men and women, 
through whose recognition of his 
power he hoped to obtain a sense 
of its existence, have been proved 
by his Mantuan experience no fitter. 
Was the will itself in fault ? 

His forehead pressed the moonlit shelf 
Beside the youngest marble maid awhile ! 
Then, raising it, he thought, with a long 

smile, 


1 It has been observed that Sordel/o is a companion poem of Paracelsus. 
Mantuan experiences have their counterpart in Paracelsus’s life at Basil, 
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‘T shall be King again!’ as he withdrew 
The envied scarf; into the font he threw 
His crown. 
Next day no poet! ‘ Wherefore?’ asked 
Taurello, when the dance of jongleurs, 
masked 
As devils, ended ; ‘ Don’t a song come next ?” 
The master of the pageant looked perplext, 
Till Naddo’s whisper came to his relief. 
‘His Highness knew what poets were: in 
brief, 
Had not the tetchy race prescriptive right 
To peevishness, caprice ? or call it spite, 
One must receive their nature in its length 
And breadth, expect the weakness with the 
strength!’ 
So phrasing it, till, his stock of phrases 
spent, 
The easy-natured soldier smiled assent, 
Settled his portly person, smoothed his chin, 
And nodded that the bull-bait should 
begin." 
Epwarp Dowben. 


Sordello’s 
How fully this 


is the case will be perceived only by the reader who has care enough for Mr. Browning 
and his books to compare these poems in their details, 
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ON THE ARGUMENT OF 
REVIEW OF THE 


VENTURE to address a word 

or two of apology for the al- 
eged infirmity and presumptuous 
license of imagination charged by 
Mr. Lewes against him who, having 
abstracted from observation of struc- 
ture ‘the concept of a vertebral 
type; i.e. a plan according to which 
each part may be exhibited as cor- 
related,’? infers such plan to have 
had a purpose, to have served it, 
and to have been a mental opera- 
tion.’ 

If the inability to arrest the 
course of thought at a result plain 
to sense, ‘ verifiable’ by sight, 
touch, &c., be an infirmity of mind, 
one is disposed to inquire whether 
such is an individual failing, or is 
common to the thinking species on 
this planet ? One may conceive the 
possibility of what, here below, is but 
suggested byanalogies; and, if to the 
highest organisms on this ‘atom of 
a world’ there be given gradations 
of knowing, as part of its relations 
to Cosmos, ought we, if we could, 
to stay all mental work, suggested 
by observed results, leading to 
convictions not verifiable by sense ? 
Some cannot help thinking of the 
cause of a discovered ‘ type’ or 
‘plan.’ We do know a cause of such, 
as, e.g. in the case of the navy 
builder’s ‘type’ on which he con- 
structs his ships; we neither know 
nor can conceive of any other cause 
of plan than such ‘ work of mind.’ 
Of the relative power of such work 
we estimate, analogically, by the re- 
sults: and these are, observably,such, 
in Nature, as to raise our conceptions 
to Infinite Mind. I need hardly allude 
to the alternative of ‘ blind chance,’ 


1 Fortnightly Review, July 1867, p. 96. 
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IN MR. LEWES’ 
REIGN OF LAW. 


whereby have happened to come 
together combinations working to 
an end, and referable to a type; 
combinations which one is com- 
pelled by—call it ‘infirmity’ of— 
our law of thought to describe as 
‘correlations :’ ‘chance’ is but 
another mode of expressing a desire 
or determination to shut out the 
only gleam of light vouchsafed us 
in reference to subjects of thought 
not illuminable by the rays affecting 
sight. 

Those who conceive of matter as 
really existing and as distinct from 
mind, may be affected by the ‘ter- 
rible dilemma’ in which the logic 
of Mr. Lewes‘ would place the 
analogical reasoner as to the cause 
of plan and correlation ; but no one 
who has risen to a rejection of the 
existence of matter as distinct from 
force will be scared into Positivism 
by such horned spectre. 

The present is confessedly an 
‘imperfect world :’ i.e. we are able, 
I would rather say ‘enabled,’ to 
conceive of a better ; and such con- 
ception is an intellectual asset, whe- 
ther or not it be called ‘ knowledge.’ 
Yet some things which Positivism 
stigmatises as ‘ failures’®> may be 
put into a truer point of view. 

The fecund seed and egg contain 
concentrated nutriment: the cereal 
produces seeds, the fish eggs, enough 
for the maintenance of its own 
species, and also in superabundance 
for the sustenance of others. The 
wine that escapes the glass does 
not run to waste.® 

It may exemplify ‘ infirmity’ in 
the poet who thus sang of such 
manifestations of power : 


2 Op. cit. p. 109. 


* I stay not here to show how the sum of observations, necessitating for intelligible 
exposition reference to ideal type, be included within the wider ‘ secondary law,’ with the 
j i re > - > . a & 7a + ry ; ,? 
indication of which I concluded the ‘ Discourse on the Nature of Limbs, p. 86. 


* Fortnightly Review, July 1867, p. 110. 


5 Ib. p. 100. ® Tb. p. roc. 
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In human works, though labour'd on with 


pain, 


A thousand movements scarce one purpose 


gain: 
In God’s, one single can its end produce, 
Yet serves to second too some other use. 


On the other hand, it may be a 
more exceptionable infirmity to stig- 
matise the rice that feeds the popu- 
lation of India, and the corn that 
nourishes England, as ‘ bungling 
failures,’ because they fulfil one, 
and one only, of their ends. The 
very accumulation of nutrient mat- 
ter that fits the seed for build- 
ing up the embryo also fits it 
for the staple food of mankind. 
And because the parent has the 
power of producing millions more 
such seeds than be requisite or 
proper for the proportional numbers 
of the species in nature, can it be 
‘right reason’ to stigmatise such as 
‘the waste of power,’ and its results 
as ‘numerous and glaring failures?”! 
Does appreciation of their purpose 
truly betray and lay one open to 
the scoff of ‘well-known infirmity ?’ 
If so, then again I ask leave to 
cite an instance which helps to show 
that the imputed weakness may 
be ‘specific ;’ i.e. inalienable from 
healthy human intellect. It is that 
of Milton suggesting a possible 
condition of society, when— 


Nature’s full blessings would be well dis- 
pensed 

In unsuperfiuous even proportion, 

And she no whit incumbered with her 
store ; 

And then the Giver would be better thank’d, 

His praise due paid: fer swinish Gluttony 

Ne’er looks to Heaven amidst his gorgeous 
feast, 

But with besotted base ingratitude 

Crams, and blasphemes his Feeder. 


True it is, this is a world of pain 
as well as of pleasure, wherein I 


may ask ‘ Positivism’ 
‘God works by means.’ Patience, 
endurance, faith in the end de- 
signed, a nature purified—‘as by 


leave to say 


On the Argument of ‘ Infirmity’ in 
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fire ’ trial with 
thanksgiving :—these be facts, vi- 
sible, amongst the highest recog- 
nisable phenomena offered to our 
ponderings here below. 

Whoso hath looked upon one so 
proved, slowly consuming, with the 
inevitable grave in view, may have 
beheld, as it were the face of an 
angel, have found the fitting ex- 
pression for the visible radiance 
from that suffering body in Paul’s 
‘Temple of the Holy One;’? have 
received conviction that in such 
sufferer was happiness ineffable, 
such as no mundane prosperity 
could yield, transcending any felt 
by an emperor in highest pride of 
place, the welcomer of kings and 
kaisers, honouring him by visits :— 
for, with them, a pale figure, with 
breast battered, blackened and im- 
brued, rises more tragically than 
Banquo’s ghost, to mar the cli- 
max. 

Some who may have lost a loved 
one by cancer will know that | 
state a fact. We may accept it, 
and go no further in thought: the 
evidence of the result being, how- 
ever, as plain as that of the trial. 
Or, if one be so infirm as to be un- 
able to control conjecture as to the 
purpose, two routes are open. 
Either a high organism has existed 
‘for the sake of some microscopic 
animal made to live upon it ;’3 or, 
a high organism has been subjec sted 
to a process as a means of advance- 
ment to higher grade and power 
in the universe. 

He who accepts the nether alterna- 
tive of the Pauline text—‘ If in this 
life only we have hope’—sees a 
‘human being sacrificed to the growth 
of cancer-cells ;’4 and truly, indeed, 
may one marvel at the feelings with 
which ‘ Positivism,’ if it ever feels, 
thinks of the phenomenon. 

The necessity, or call it ‘infirmity,’ 
of our intellectual nature compels 





' Fortnightly Review, July 1867, p. 100. 
2 2 Cor. vi. 16: 
% Fortnightly Review, July 1867, p. 101. 


the idea and i image have been reproduced by Novalis. 


‘ Ib. p.1o1: the italies are Mr. Lewes’s. 
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us to test the cause of type and 
correlation by the human standard ; 
and the result of such test is only 
not knowledge, through a special 
and restrictive definition, forbid- 
ding its contribution, as such, to the 
general stock of mental assets. But 
the human mind never has submit- 
ted, and probably never will sub- 
mit, to so positive a ban. 

If it be, as Mr. Lewes assumes, 
‘neither logical nor pious to liken 
the Creator to ourselves,’! all efforts 


Mr. Lewes’ Review of the ‘ Reign of Law.’ 


to attain, in any measure, to His 
perfections have been waste. 

The incapacity, or the indisposi- 
tion, to deduce from correlated 
structures what can only be ex- 
pressed by terms denoting human 
agencies, may also be an ‘infirmity,’ 
possibly more abnormal or excep- 
tional than the converse. I have, 
indeed, been led to liken it—per- 
haps not illogically, or without 
some ground of analogy—to a case 
of ‘ colour-blindness.’ 

RicwarD Owen. 


I WONDER WHY! 


I WONDER why when wild winds ery, 
And rain drips from the eaves, 

And before the rising tempest fly 
The last few fluttering leaves ; 


There bursts a tune of merry June 
Upon my inner ear, 
Warm odours pass through the omy rich grass, 
And the blackbird whistles clear ! 
I wonder why! 


I wonder why when night winds sigh, 
And the city rests in shade, 

And its living souls in slumber lie, 
And glare and tumult fade ; 

Far from the town on a clovered down, 
With short, fine grass to tread, 

’Mid gorse end grey stone I wander alone, 
And larks carol overhead ! 

I wonder why ! 


Do I wonder why when you and I 
Are parted by many a mile, 

And between us tireless streams go by, 
Woods whisper and pastures smile ; 

In whatever way, by night or day, 
You come to eye or ear, 

You are no surprise to my gladdened eyes, 
And the words of your song ring clear ? 


Do I wonder why ? A FS. Ee. 


1 Fortnightly Review, July 1867, p. 101 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA.! 


Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York. 
Friday, Feb. 22. 
\HIS morning, at nine, we were 
off Sandy Hook, and found the 
new continent covered with snow, 
as last night they had the heaviest 
fall they have had for the whole 
winter. I believe the bay up which 
you appro: ach Jersey City and New 
fork is very pretty in summer, but 
now there was nothing to be seen 
but low flat coasts white with 
snow, and a very full harbour, 
with a most extraordinary collec- 
tion of ships, and myriads of stars 
and stripes flying: for, most un- 
fortunately, as I will relate pre- 
sently, it happens to be Washing- 
ton’s birthday. It was a most 
peculiar feeling, nearing the land- 
ing-place, and seeing almost every 
one on board rushing forward to 
find some grecting, welcoming face 
(for most of our fellow-travellers 
were Americans), and to be your- 
self approaching a vast new land, 
so distant from home, and without 
one single friend in any part of it, 
or one idea as to what your home 
or life there would be. Also, though 
I have been in many foreign coun- 
tries, I never, somehow, approached 
one ‘fecling so thoroughly foreign 
and strange as this. Siill there 
was something exciting and racy 
about it too. 

We got off the steamer at 12 
o’clock or so, and had a very short 
delay at the custom-house. So we 
clambered into a two-horse ‘coach’ 
—the only vehicles by way of cabs— 
and were told by the proprietor the 
pleasant news that we must pay ten 
dollars for being taken to the hotel, 
distance two miles ; this sum being 
equal at the present rate of exchange 
to 11.12s. This was pleasant, but we 


grinned and bore it, and lumbered 
off with great difficulty through 
the streets blocked with snow to 
this hotel, where we resolved to 
come, as we only meant to spend 
to- night here, and therefore sent on 
all our luggage by express to Wash- 
ington. This is considered the best 
specimen of the monster American 
hotels, and is situated just between 
Fifth Avenue and Broadway, at the 
junction of the two ; soit is ina good 
situation. 

T cannot 
strangeness 


describe to you the 
of New York. It is 
unlike anything else I ever saw, 
and yet I hardly know why or how. 
It is neither foreign nor English. 
The houses are all low, and with the 
lowest possible roofs, and almost 
all of a warm red brick, which 
makes it a particularly attractive 
town to my eyes; and then the use 
of stoves must be quite universal, 
as there is hardly a chimney to be 
seen ; and the atmosphere is as 
brilliantly clear as that of Italy, and 
more so even—quite indescribably 
clear. Perhaps that is one reason 
why the town produces such a 
curious effect: large, bustling, dirty, 
yet in an air as cles ar and pure as at 
the top of alonely hill. Then there 
are no poor houses, but all look 
medium somehow; and the notices 
on the lKouses—I mean the large 
printing on the walls—are some- 
thing like those in Paris. The shops 
look almost mean. As to this hotel, it 
is so bewildering that it bafiles de- 
scription. It is monstrous—like a 
labyrinth of palaces; and has two 
entrances—one quiet one for ladies, 
one like a noisy exchange for gen- 
tlemen. We got two small bed- 
rooms on the fifth floor, whither we 
ascend in a very nice lift. The 
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whole of this enormous palace is 
warmed by hot-water pipes, which 
warm wonderfully well, but too 
much, to my thinking, here, where 
of course we cannot let them cool, 
if we wish ever so much. Our 
room is very hot, though it is freez- 
ing hard, and we have no fire or 
stove. —— and I went out im- 
mediately to get some circular notes 
changed ; but found, alas, that it is 
Washington’s birthday, and nothing 
can be done—not even a few things 
wanted; so we must needs wait 
here till Monday, with scarcely 
decent clothes to wear. We have 
no money, and can get none till too 
late for the WwW ashington train; and 
on Sunday there is no way of 
getting there. The 
had a walk up Fifth Avenue, and 
then up Broadway, and I did enjoy 
it greatly. Fifth Avenue is the 
swell place for gentlemen’s houses— 
and such nice houses! all of a 
creamy brown stone, with flights of 
steps leading to the door, and such 
pretty rich- looking dwellings. We 
were in luck, for all the sledges 
were out, and Fifth Avenue crowded 
with gentlemen’s sledges filled with 
ladies wrapped in such furs, and 
drawn by pretty horses dashing 
along in the lightest and prettiest 
vehicles—like fairy sledges, com- 
pared with the great unwieldy 
German things I have seen. They 
all look so rich I cannot tell you. 
Then the pavement was full of 
dainty, fantastically dressed little 
ladies, looking thoroughly French, 
and as wi-English as it is possible 
to conceive, all in short dresses. 
Their faces are perfectly charming. 
I never could come to America and 
return unmarried if I were a man. 
Such sweet, delicate, refined little 
faces—all vather like Mrs. ; 
and with such lovely dark eyes. 
Broadway I was much disap- 
pointed with. It isnot at alla fine 
street, and the shops are rei ally 
mes n—nothing but mean ; but it is 


an odd, odd place . The people all 
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look so independent : even the beg- 
gars just carelessly request money, 
and then go away instantly ; and 
oh the loud chorus of hawking and 
spitting all round, wherever one 
turns! I saw a few nice churches 
m our walk, but no other large 
buildings whatever. 

Saturday evening.—I must go on 
with my account of our doings from 
yesterday. We went down to our 
dinner at six o'clock, and found 
that the system here is that of a 
sort of gigantic restaurant, with 
meals going on all day: for instance, 
breakfast, from 7 to 11; lunch, 
from 1 to 2; dinner, from 2 to 5, and 
again from half-past 5 to half-past 
7; tea, from 6 to 9; supper, from 
gto11. Everybody who enters the 
house, as far as I can make out, 
pays five dollars a day for board. 
Whether this includes apartments or 
not I cannot tell (6 dollars 63 cents 
to the pound at present). This en- 
titles them to eat whatever they 
like, and most generous meals are 
provided. Whether one partakes 
of all or none, one pays equally. 
No wine or beer, but iced water and 
excellent coffee ad libitum. An 
enormous variety is given for dinner, 
very well cooked; any amount of 
ice cream, which seems the great 
article consumed here. The waiters 
amuse me intensely. They look 
like proud seedy gentlemen—de- 
cayed drawing-masters, and such 


like; all dressed any how, with 
rings on and long hair, and half 
fierce, half patronising. ‘ Well, how 


are you getting along?’ one waiter 
inquired of us in the middle of din- 
ner: and before we could getany one 
to serve us, I saw one waiter nudge 
another, pointing to ——: ‘That 
man there can’t get attended to.’ 
The whole manner of the common 
people is like this. I must say I 
like it extremely. Any one you 
speak to is the perfection of civility, 
and even avenant to you, but per- 
fectly on equal terms. Such a 
thing as an inferior is nof. The 
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consequence is that your getting on 
depends entirely on your own man- 
ners. Beggars don’t care whether 
you give to them; shopkeepers, 
whether you buy of them; waiters, 
whether you fee them, apparently. 
As to the expense, | am afraid no 
exaggeration whatever was used with 
respect to it. It is simply fearful. 
A shilling (30 cents, or so) is no- 
thing here. They think of a dollar 
as they do with us of a shilling, and 
you can have the same amount for it. 

We went down to our breakfast 
in decent time this morning, and 
had the pleasure of eating some 
thoroughly American dishes, which 
I used to read about in The Wide, 
Wide World—clams, small sorts of 
oysters, and buckwheat cakes, but- 
tery crumpets. It was a fine sun- 
shiny day, and just at freezing 
point in the morning, so that the 
streets looked fresh and white. We 
have a sort of square in front of our 
hotel, which is altogether in the 
best situation in the town, I think. 
We went on to our bank, and made 
the acquaintance of the whole of 
Broadway. It was so funny, you 
can’t think, our expedition alto- 
gether; but I enjoyed it very much. 
We got first into a sort of omnibus 
coach, of which I can’t tell you how 
many ply up and down Broadway, 
besides the cars on iron rails. 
These busses are driven in the most 
fearfully reckless way, and crammed 
with passengers, standing and sit- 
ting. To-day was a bad day, as the 
streets were full of snow, and it was 
just the busy time ; but our driver 
plunged shouting through thecrowd, 
the heavy high vehicle swaying 
fearfully, grazing against wheels, 
bumping up and down, till —— 
and I, fairly frightened, jumped out; 
and said he had never had such 
a rough drive in any streets but in 
Monte Video. I can’t describe the 
extraordinary sight. Broadway was 
crammed—crammed with foot-pas- 
sengers and carriages, but so unlike 
auy one sees in England! Great 
unwieldy carts; quantities of wild- 
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looking omnibuses, some drawn by 
four horses, all driven by the most 
fearful rowdy-looking drivers ; the 
pavements full of men who looked 
like bravos; fierce wild Lrishmen : 
all pushing and scrambling along ; 
the carts going against one another, 
never stopping to let foot-pas- 
sengers get over the crossing ; and 
all thundering about amidst filth 
and heaps of intouched snow, such 
as you complaining Londoners can’t 
conceive, with no attempt even 
being made to remove it. The sort 
of reckless go-a-head look of every 
one and everything, makes one feel 
quite alarmed out in the streets— 
at least these business ones. 

After our bank, we went to the 
English consulate. This was quite 
at the end of Broadway; so we 
walked all the way up, back, stop- 
ping at Barnum’s Museum on our 
way—the queerest place I was ever 
in. Rickety galleries, one above 
another, each with a collection of 
live beasts, crowded close together 
in little tiny dens, with bars lite- 


rally not thicker than two of my 
fingers: great tigers, lions, bears, 


&ec. On each floor you casually 
come upon a monster of some sort: 
a giantess on one, a giant on the 
next; then a baby, spotted all black 
and white ; then a girl, with hair a 
yard long, sticking straight out 
from her head ; peepshows; theatre; 
two or three happy families of ani- 
mals; wax figures of a few cele- 
brities, about as like to them as I 
am: altogether a most wild place. 
After we got out, it began to snow 
violently, at the same time thawing 
hard ; so the state of the pavement 
was awful. We dared not get into 
a private coach for fear of being 
asked ten dollars, nor into a public 
one for fear of having our necks 
broken ; besides, they were all full; 
so we sludged home, and I was 
nearly dead, for I have walked at 
least five miles to-day, besides 
standing about for I don’t know 
how long. We were right glad to 
get in and have our dinner. 
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I will write more to-morrow after 
church. One thing I am disap- 
pointed in here, is that I see so few 
negroes about: so very few, that I 
think if I say I saw twelve to-day 
it is all I did, men and women, not- 
withstanding the crowds of people. 

Sunday.—I have not much to add 
to-day. . . . We went to the 
English Church this morning—at 
least it was the Church of England 
service chopped up into odd bits, 
with the dreariest singing and 
preaching you ever heard. We 
leave for Washington to-morrow 
morning at eight, and shall reach 
it a little before six. . . . The 
cold and snow have all disappeared, 
and to-day it is quite hot. 

Washington. 

Here we are at length at our 
much talked of and distant desti- 
nation, and I wish I felt in better 
condition for describing it to you; 
but I have such a terrible cold that 
I feel good for nothing all over. I 
caught this cold in the ‘cars’ on 
Monday, when we arrived here. 
You can conceive nothing more un- 
pleasant than these said cars. There 
were none for ladies on this line we 
were told, so we were shown into a 
very, very long carriage, with a 
passage down the middle and doors 
at each end, and little seats contain- 
taining two people—little upright 
benches, all the way along on each 
side, each big enough for two people. 
Each seat had its own window ; the 

arriage, cram full, was heated to 
an unbearable degree by iron stoves. 
The only way of getting relief from 
the intense heat was of course open- 
ing one’s window, and then the ex- 
cessively cold air from outside blew 
hard on your neck on one side, 
while the oppressive heat roasted 
you on the other; consequently 
Fanny and I caught tip-top colds. 
All the whole time, about every half- 
hour, different boys passed down 
the passage, offering all sorts of 
things for sale: cheap books, news- 
papers, sugar-candy, photographs, 
oranges, sandwiches. Nothing could 
VOL, LXXVIL.—NO, CCCCLIV. 
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be had under fourpence; so we re- 
sisted temptation. Unluckily, there 
was not much country to be seen, 
all being covered with snow, until 
we got far south; it did not seem 
at all pretty, but not unlike the 
midland counties of England. The 
Susquehanna, which we crossed, 
was picturesque; and the little vil- 
lages were very funny, all built of 
wood, with low, flat, red roofs, and 
so straggling and wild - looking. 
We were all very, very tired by the 
time we reached Washington, and 
rather disheartened by having passed 
right through Baltimore (the engine 
being removed, and the cars dragged 
through the streets by horses), 
which we were told was pretty and 
nice—and seeing the dirtiest, for- 
lornest, ugliest, stupidest looking 
place I ever beheld. I never took 
a journey so peculiar as this. We 
did not seem to stop at any stations: 
now and then we drew up pro- 
miscuously before a wooden shed or 
two, and then a few people seemed 
to get in, but where they came 
from, or the names of the places, we 
could not discern. And there was 
no such thing as getting out all the 
whole journey, except once at Wil- 
mington, where we stopped ten 
minutes for refreshment. However, 
Washington appeared more like a 
station of a dirty abandoned kind, 
and we, shivering with the change 
from the overheated cars to the raw 
air, were pushed into a rickety 
coach and started for the boarding- 
house, where our rooms had been 
taken. We could not see much of 
the town except its straggling, 
enormous streets, and thought we 
should never reach our destination, 
but found rather comfortable little 
rooms ready for us in a sort of 
restaurant boarding-house, kept by 
a very obliging mulatto. We have 


to go out from our house, which is 

like a seaside lodging—only fitted 

with every convenience, gas and 

hot-air pipes all over the house, and 

a beautiful bath-room—into the re- 

staurant, two doors off, where they 
PP 



























































































































































give us fair food ; 
fifteen dollars a 
This incl 


but we are paying 
day, Le. 2i, $s. 
evei thing — atten- 
dance, board, lodging, gas, fire, and 
sitting-room. But it isa very high 
price ; only there is no use in re- 
monstrating, as the town is so very 
full. And now about our impressions 
with regard tothe town. Happily, 
Tuesday dawned the loveliest day I 
have felt the whole winter and 
autumn long: deep blue, cloudless 
sky, and an atmosphere feeling 
somehow quite different from the 
parts of Europe I have known; 
with a certain brightness and soft- 
ness peculiarly delicious, and the 
air clear as thatof New York. The 
town is so odd, so extraordinary, 
so utterly beyond your power to 
imagine, that I don’t know how to 
attempt describing it; but I don’t 
dislike it at all—on the contrary, I 
am glad we came, notwith- 
standing all things, for I hs uve never 
experienced so many new sensations 


ut les 


veri 


in my life in so short a time; and 
the first few times I went out I 
burst out laughing at the utter 


oddity of the places. Imagine 
enormous streets, broader than Re- 
gent Street, beginning with a few 
neat, fine houses ; then perhaps two 
dirty little shops, such as you would 
see in the low parts of a second- 
rate English town; then a space 
consisting of a deep swamp, with a 
cow lying in it coated with mire; 
then a tumbledown wooden shanty, 
such as gypsies would build in a 
wood, but you would certainly not 
see inan English village ; then two 
or three more handsome houses; and 
so on, getting wider and wider apart 
till the street seems to lose itself, 
without any ending, in gravelly, 
weary common-like ground. Mean- 
while, the street itself you must 
imagine a deep, deep abyss of mud— 
the mud of centuries it looks like, 
such as no description of Anthony 
Trollope’s could the least exagge- 
rate. 
what I have described would be 
an enormous white building—some 
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public office; and then a rather 
nice-looking small public garden. 
That is what Washington is like, 
all over. Pennsylvania Avenue, 
the chief street, is the only thing 
the least like a street, and that is 
very wild-looking. The nicest look- 
ing gentlemen’s houses are opposite 
desolate swamps, right in the middle 
of the town, or rickety wooden 
huts; and the enormous breadth of 
the streets is only matched by the 
enormous distances—so immense 
that one takes a walk lasting the 
whole afternoon, to get anywhere 
where one wants to go; and the 
arrangement, names, and positions 
of the streets are so complicated 
that I shall never know my way to 
my nearest neighbours. Even —— 
who has a remarkable head for th: at, 
is fairly puzzled here; and asking 
one’s way is utterly useless, as no 
one knows the names of the streets, 
or where they are, apparently. The 
names are generally not written up, 
and several people from whom we 
have asked, ‘ What street are we in 
now?’ have answered, ‘I don’t 
know—I could not tell you to save 
my life.’ This strange city, capital 
of one of the greatest countries in 
the world, yet looking like a back- 
woods settlement more than any- 
thing else, is at present crowded ; 
but people don’t seem to think it 
worth while to build, and conse- 
quently the enormous streets stand 
all unfinished, and people have 
scarcely any place where to lay their 
head. And oh the 
the streets! I cannot give you any 
idea of it. Stray pigs and cows and 
loose horses wander about them at 
their own sweet will, making the 
quagmires deeper; and the cart and 
carriage horse s—the few that one 
ever sees—appear to have abandoned 
the effort to keep out of it: they 
don’t lift their legs out of the mud, 
but just wade through it. Happily, 
the walking is better than I ex- 
pected, except at the crossings, for 
there are tolerably wide red brick 
pavements on either side the street. 
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But driving—oh heavens! Yester- 
day we went out in a hired carriage 
and pair (4s. 6d. the first hour, 3s. 
the next—not so fearfully dear, you 
see), and I never shall forget it. 
We could not of course go out of a 
foot’s pace, and yet at every step 
we were flung violently against each 
other, while one wheel sank into 
unfathomable depths of mud, and 
the other was bunged up over high 
ridges in the road. 

Sunday evening.—I was inter- 
rupted at this point, and begin 
again to night, as I am disappointed 
of going to the Senate House, which 
we intended to do, as it is the last 
meeting of this Congress. But 
while we were at dinner came a 
severe fall of hail, freezing as it fell, 
so that the streets became almost 
impassable from slipperiness. The 
weather has been exceedingly 
changeable since we came—beau- 
tifal, bright, fresh, and soft the first 
two days; then rain, followed by 
unhealthy heat, greater than I ever 
felt at this time of year; and to- 
day, real cold, raw winter weather. 
However, the house is kept wonder- 
fully snug by the hot-air pipes all 
overit; and in the open fireplaces they 
have the most perfect coals I ever 
saw, burning steadily and brightly, 
and lasting such a time—perhaps 
requiring renewing once in a whole 
afternoon and evening. They cost 
278. per ton. Altogether, 
I think people have exaggerated 
[about expenses], though no doubt 
living in any style would be ex- 
pensive work; but people don’t 
here: they seem simple, sociable, 
and friendly. Dressing much in 
the morning seems impossible, on 
account of the mud, and one meets 
nobody in the streets; and in the 
evening it seems very optional whe- 
ther one is smart or not. 

You will be glad to hear that my 
wish of seeing blacks has been 
amply ; gratified. This place swarms 
with blacks. There are many more 
than white in the lower class, but 
they seem thoroughly separate. 


. . 
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One sees them talking and lounging 
together in groups of every shade 
from jet black to light brown, but 
scarcely ever talking to a white. 
All the menial offices are done by 
them. Ali the servants, waiters, 
coachmen, carters, that one sees, are 
black, but all the tradesmen white ; 
and I have not seen a single male 
black even in the street cars, which 
only cost 2d. They are odd sort of 
people—good-natured and amiable 
looking generally, but so heedless 
and childlike. Our waiter is a fine- 
looking young mulatto, a liberated 
slave—very obliging, but he seems 


to have no head whatever. He 
brings butter, and no bread, at 
breakfast; a cold plate, and no 


knife; coffee and sugar, and no 
milk; potatoes and meat, and no- 
thing to help them with. However, 
IT like what I have seen of them, 
and mean to have coloured servants. 

This week has been one of mad 
fact, I 
hear they are very gay in winter 
always here, and stop very suddenly 
and entirely in Lent, as they are 
very particular, strange tosay. So 
these are their last few days, and 
their hours are very late—going to 
a ball at twelve, and coming away 
at five. On Friday we were at a 
ball at ’s, who very good- 
naturedly sent us an invitation that 
same afternoon, only an hour after 
we had left our cards upon her. I 
was a good deal amused—it was so 
very unlike any ball I ever saw 
before. The mixture of people was 
most extraordinary, although the 





guests were supposed to be all the 
select upper crust. Some ladies 


were gorgeously dressed, going be- 


fore Paris fashions almost. Some 


looked like the oddest creatures that 


one could meet at a public ball, 
with dresses off the ground, and 
made high. I was much disap- 


pointed in the amount of beauty, as 
I scarcely saw any really pretty 
faces; and then the oddest of all 
was the young ladies 
coming alone, 


almost all 
or two or three to- 
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gether, and escorted by a gentleman 
acquaintance. When we came in 
we were greeted kindly by Mrs. 

-—, but the person who took the 
prominent welcoming to Washing- 
ton, and did all the honours to me, 
was her very nice daughter. If 
there were eight or ten chaperones 
there, that was the outside. But 
the young ladies seemed perfectly 
at their ease, and remained dancing 
the ‘Germans,’ as they call the 
cotillon here, till five in the morn- 
ing. No tea at all was given, nor 
coffee, but an excellent supper. 
General Grant was present—a short, 
determined-looking man, not very 
unlike Garibaldi. The President, I 
hear, we have no chance of meeting. 
He never goes out. It is not eti- 
quette for him to do so; nor does 
one leave cards on him or his wife. 
But she, I believe, receives on Mon- 
days. It is also not etiquette for 
any dancing to take place at the 
White House. Even when the 
Prince of Wales was there I was 
told they had none. Altogether, I 
think the President is treated more 
like royalty than one would expect. 

Anything so intensely polite as 
the Americans I never saw. Their 
politeness seems ingrained and na- 
tural with the lowest people. Talk 
of the French! I never was amongst 
a nation who were not bears in 
comparison with these. You always 
geta civil, amiable answer. They all 
do all they can for you; and as to a 
lady, she is a perfect queen. Old or 
ugly, gentle or simple, men leave 
their seats in the street cars for 
them ; and I believe one might have 
anything she liked. You would 
have laughed to see me coming 
home to-day under the shadow of a 
casual negro’s umbrella. I was 
scrambling on, without any shelter, 
in the hard rain: ‘Would you 
accept half my umbrella?’ I hear ; 
and lo, a black man is sheltering 
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me perfectly. He escorts me home, 
discoursing most respectfully, but 
quite agreeably, about the weather, 
state of the roads, &c. , 

The Senate is such an enormous 
building, and is full of passages and 
stairs that we despaired of getting in 
at all; however, finally, I got with 
Mrs. —— into the front of the 
house, and saw that extraordinary 
sight of the Representatives (the 
Lower House). I shall often go 
there, especially if they impeach the 
President. . . Afterwards we 
wandered all over the Capitol, 
which isa big roomy building. We 
went into the library, a most beau- 
tiful room, and looked at some very 
fine engravings, and then went out 
on the balcony of the library, 
whence I got the best view of 
Washington I have yet had; and it 
really looked picturesque; and I 
saw the plan upon which this most 
abortive place was intended to be 
built. The Capitol was to be the 
centre of Washington. From it the 
avenues were to radiate, like the 
spokes of a wheel, the Jette streets 
running parallel (?) with the ave- 
nues, as it were, filling the spaces 
between them, and the nwinber 
streets running across them. How- 
ever, this is only magnificent in in- 
tention, for in reality you see a sort 
of straggling immense village, the 
fine avenues nothing but wilder- 
nesses of mud, with pigs wallowing 
in them. However, the Potomac 
with the hills of Virginia beyond, 
looked very picturesque. The reason 
why Washington has been left in 
this state is that there has been so 
strong an impression for years that 
as the United States extended in 
size, the seat of government would 
be moved westwards; but now, it 
is pretty generally believed, it will 
remain at Washington, and there- 
fore they will build quickly. 
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